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Was awarded the 


PAN-AMERICAN GOLD MEDAL. 


The Atlinta Exposition, in 1895, and the Om ha Expo- 


899, granted First Prize iu 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COs, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
425 Market St., San 
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CAPEWELL HORSE NAILS. 


NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
BOSTON, 
DETROIT, 
CINCINNATI, 
SAN FRANCISCO) 
PORTLAND, ORE., 
BUFFALO, 
BALTIMORE, 
NEW ORLEANS. 


HARTFURD, CONN. 


LL HORSE NAIL COMPANY. 















Jenkins ’96 Packing. 
Pronounced by steam users throughout the world 
the best joint packing manufactured. Expensive? 
Not at alh as it weighs 30 less than many other 


packings, consequently is much cheaper. 


JENKINS BROTHERS. New York, Boston, Philadelphia. Chicage- 








Brass Prices High, So Use Bright “Swedoh” Stamp- 
ing Steel. Easily Brass Plated and Save-Money, page 4 
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ps” COPPER CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





BRASS AND COPPER) 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 





Ingot Copper. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Tobin Bronze 


(TRADE-WarRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser,Piates,Pump Linings, Round. 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 





99 John Street, . New York. 











Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 


BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 


SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


eee Sees Caio, BS Bevaduny, Postal Tel- 
Ohisige Oftice bia Fidher Bldg. 
Boston Office, Cor. Oliver and 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 
Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. 


Manufacturers of 


Copper, 


BRAZED and SEAMLESS 
TUBING, 


Brass Brazing, Wire, 
Spelter Solder. 


Rivets and Burrs, Metallic Eye- 
lets, Shells, 
Brassweares of every Description. 





Ferrules and Small 





Brass,German Silver, 


IN SHEET, ROLL, ROD, WIRE, 





Deoxidized Babbitt. 
NEVER HAS BEEN BEATEN, 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & Metal Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 




















Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co.,° 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to 


SULPHURIC 


order. Rolled Battery Plates. - 


ACID. 


Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Select-ai Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 


' ZINCS FOR LECLANCHE BATTERY. 
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JJ RYAN & CO; 


Best Bronze. Babbitt Metals "Brass aud rier num “cast rINGS 








9 4 Wheel, oot, 9800 
* P. ®& Wheel, $2.25 | 





“ce Brass and. Aluminum Fender 


Phosphor Bronze Bearing Castings. 








R. A. HART, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. w. G. ROWELL & CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


PROPRIETURS OF THE 


Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Brasiers’ Bolt 


and Sheathing 


COPPER, 


COoOPrPKPTvEzER wren AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Seen Block Tin,*Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST-. NEW YORK 








"Set and Roll Bras: 


WIRE 


PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAk 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVET; 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kero 
sene Burners, Lamps. Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 








292 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


ROLLING MILL : 
THOMASTON, CONN. 


PA TORIES ¢ 
| _ WATERBURY, CONN 


SCOVILL MFG. CO.., 


Manufacturers of 


BRASS, 
CERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire, 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shelis, Cups, Hinges 
Buttons, Lamp Goods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOODS TO ORDER 
Factories, WATERBURY, CONN. 

DEPOTS: 
CHICAGO, 


‘NEW YORK, BOSTON. 





JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 


AGENTS FOR 


Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co.. 
DEALERS IN 


COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY. 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
WILLIAM S. FEARING, 
256 Broadway, New York. 


Sheet Brass, German Silver, Cop- 
per, Brass and German Silver 
Wire, Brazed and Seamless 
Brass and Copper Tubes, Small 

Tubing a Specialty. Brass anc 
Copper Rods, Brass Ferrules. 


Sheet and Ingot Copper; Spelter, 
Tin, Antimony, Lead, etc. 


“PHONO-ELECTRIC” 
WIRE. “irs oven.” 
TROLLEY, 
TELEPHONE 
and, 
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The Hurlbut-Rogers Cutting Off Machine. 


The cutting off machine just brought out by the 
Hurlbut-Rogers Machine Company of South Sudbury, 
Mass., will cut off unfinished stock up to 8 inches in 
diameter. As the tools approach the center the speed 
is accelerated, thereby insuring a practically uniform 
peripheral speed of the stock as the cutters approach its 
center. It is evident that this method increases the ca- 
pacity of the machine over what it would be if the speed 
remained constant. The cutting tools are made of spe- 
cial steel, and are ground straight and true after hav- 
ing been tempered. The chucks are 24 inches in diam- 
eter and of extra heavy pattern. The carriage is mov- 


able about 7 inches parallel with the spindle and car- 





THE HURLBUT-ROGERS 


ries the length gauge. The countershaft has two speeds, 
so that in cutting hard stock a slow speed can be used, 
and in cutting soft stock a faster speed. The machine 
is so constructed that an electric motor can be readily 
applied for driving it. 





The Duty on Time Detectors. 


In the matter of the protest by the United States Ex- 
press Company against the decision of the Collector of 
Customs of Chicago the following decision has been 
rendered by the Board of General Appraisers: 

The articles here subject of protest are so-called time 
detectors and keys to be used in connection therewith, 
returned by the local appraiser as manufactures of metal 
and assessed for duty at the rate of 45 per cent. ad va- 
lorem under paragraph 198 of the act of July 24, 1897. 
They are claimed to be dutiable as “clocks and parts 
thereof,” under paragraph 191 of said act. 


The time detector consists of a watch movement in- 
closed in a tin case, about 3% inches in diameter and 
about 2 inches in depth. The keys are ordinary keys 
with different numbers on their bits, and a set of Keys 
is furnished with each clock. Their purpose is not to 
wind the mechanism, that function being performed by 
an ordinary winding arrangement located in the back 
of the case, but they are to be carried by watchmen or 
others whose rounds are to be recorded, and are inserted 
in a keyhole in the metal case. Attached to the watch 
movement is a paper revolvable dial, and when a key is 
inserted and turned it marks its number on the dial, 
and also operates a pointed finger which punches a hole 
in the paper dial, thus registering the time when the key 
was inserted. The instrument is designed to be used in 
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CUTTING OFF MACHINE. 


warehouses to register the time that a watchman makes 
his rounds, and when set up ready for use the entire 
mechanism is hidden from view, a tin cover being so 
constructed as to set over and lock upon the case. 

While the article cam be used as a timepiece by re- 
moving the cover, it is not, in the ordinary sense, a clock 
or a watch, and is clearly not one of the class of articles 
covered by the provision in paragraph 191. It is true it 
contains a watch movement, but it is something more 
than a watch movement; it is a combination of a watch 
movement and of other devices not a part of a watch. 

We find that the so-called time detectors are not 
clocks or clock movements, nor watches or watch move- 
ments, and we hold that they were correctly assessed for 
duty as manufactures of metal not specially provided 
for. It follows, as a matter of course, that the keys in 
question are not parts of clocks, and that they were also 
correctly assessed for duty as manufactures of metal. 

The protests are overruled and the decisions of the 
collector affirmed. 
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The Ship Subsidy Bill. 


WasuincTton, D. C., December 17, 1901.—Senator 
Frye, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, has appointed a sub-committee for the considera- 
tion of the new shipping bill, consisting of himself, 
Senators Elkins, Hanna and Depew, Republicans, and 
Jones of Nevada, Turner and Martin, Democrats. As 
the committee will hold but one meeting prior to the 
holiday recess the shipping bili will not be taken up 
until Congress reconvenes, but on Thursday, January 9, 
the measure will be formally laid before the sub-com- 
mittee. 

It is the present expectation that the consideration of 
the bill in sub-committee will be very brief, and that 
the measure will be promptly reported to the full com- 
mittee, where its detailed discussion will take place. 
The committee has been authorized to hold hearings on 
the measure, if such a course seems desirable, and au- 
thority has been granted for the employment of sten- 
ographers with a view to printing the testimony taken 
for the enlightenment of both the Senate and the House. 
The make-up of the sub-committee is decidedly favor- 
able to a prompt report, as Senators Frye, Hanna, EI- 
kins and Depew are all enthusiastic advocates of a 
shipping bill, and it is anticipated that the considera- 
tion of the subject by the full committee will be under 
way before January 15. 

The situation with regard to the new bill is distinctly 
different in a number of important particulars from that 
which confronted the shipping bill presented by Senator 
Frye in the last Congress. In some respects the new 
measure will be much stronger than the old, but in other 
particulars it is less satisfactory to important interests 
and will therefore receive their support to a limited ex- 
tent, if at all. Senator Frye frankly states that the new 
bili has been so moditied with a view to obviating the ob- 
jections raised against the original measure that it is 
likely to prove less effective in carrying out the broad 
purpose of the advocates of the measure, which is the 
building up of the American merchant marine in the 
shortest possible space of time, than the old bill 
would have been. The original measure provided that 
whenever an individual or corporation should construct 
& certain amount of tonnage in American yards it 
should then be permissible to import an equivalent 
amount of foreign construction, for which American reg- 
isters would be granted. In the present bill the admis- 
sion of foreign vessels to American register is elim 
inated, and hence this method of increasing the Ameri- 
can merchant marine will not be available. In the Sen- 
ator’s opinion American shipyards are practically full 
up with orders for the next year and a haif, and have an 
unusually large number of contracts in sight, so that it 
is doubtful whether, if the new bill should become a 
luw at the present session, there would be any important 
increase in the merchant marine within the next three 
years in excess of the normal growth under present con- 
ditions. He believes, however, that except for the im- 
petus that might be given to the registration of foreign 
ships the elimination of this provision is desirable, and 
especially because of the extent to which the modifica- 
tion will strengthen the new’ bill with the high protec- 
tion members of both Houses. 

A careful canvass is being made of the various inter- 
ests in Congress likely to be brought into line, either for 
or against the new bill. One agency which was largely 
in evidence in support of the*original bill a year ago 
is now conspicuous by its absence. This is the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, representing steamship lines, shipyards 
and other interests, for whitch Senator Edmunds of Ver- 
mont appeared as counsel, and which was largely in- 
strumental in drafting the original measure. Prominent 
upon this committee were representatives of the so- 
called American Line of steamships, which line unques- 
tionably would have received large benefits from the 
passage of the bill, although the extent of such benefits 
was probably exaggerated by the opponents of the bill. 
The fact that none of the members of the Committee of 
Fifteen have appeared in Washington, and that the or- 
ganization has practically disbanded, is accounted for 
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by the friends of the new measure on the ground that 
while it would be of great assistance to the shipbuilding 
and shipowning interests it would not operate to grant 
large subsidies to any one line, but would, in its gen- 
eral effect, distribute a smaller aggregate amount of 
money to a larger number of beneficiaries. 

The contingent of Senators representing the States of 
the Middle West, where the farmer vote is an influ- 
ential factor, are examining Mr. Frye’s new bill with 
great interest 2nd are comparing it with the old meas- 
ure with decidedly favorable conclusions. These Sena- 
tors are gradually coming to the opinion that something 
must be done to insure shipping facilities for the farm- 
ers’ crops in case the nations whose vessels we are how 
dependent upop should become involved in wars, either 
with each other or with the United States. This consid- 
eration, which was overbalanced in the minds of many 
Senators by the fact of the large aggregate in the way 
of subsidies carried in the original bill, is developing 
much importance in view of a better understanding of 
the situation taken in connection with the important re- 
duction in the premiums provided by the new Dill. 
There is nevertheless an element among the Middle 
Western Senators which is disposed to make capital of 
the extent to which Atlantic and Pacific steamship lines 
are dominated by the transcontinental railroads, and 
these Senators emphasize the contention that the rail- 
roads will always decide what steamships shall carry 
cargoes, and that the so-called tramp vessel will never 
be able to do anything but a precarious business, so far 
as the European or Oriental trade is concerned. These 
Senators insist that the present situation calls for en- 
couragement to builders and owners to develop our 
trade with South America, the West Indies, &c., in such 
a way as to secure for American manufacturers an ex- 
porters’ market, which logically belongs to the United 
States. 

Half a dozen prominent Senators, representing great 
lake interests, both shipbuilding and shipowning, are 
disposed to treat the new bill with some indifference, 
on the ground that it would be of no advantage to their 
constituents, but indirectly would discriminate against 
them through the assistance given to Atlantic and Pa- 
cific shipyards and vessel owners. The representative 
of one of the largest ship owning interests on the lakes 
has frequently asserted that with one-half the subsidy 
granted by the old bill he could build vessels, run them 
with or without cargoes and clear 6 per cent. on the in- 
vestment. The Senators referred to, however, are strong 
party men, and should the Frye bill become a caucus 
méasure, as is likely to be the case, they will support 
it in the end. 

The minority Senators find themselves placed in 
something of a quandary by the new Frye bill. They 
criticised the original measure on the ground of the 
amount of subsidy it carried and because of the grants 
that would be made to special interests. These two 
features are now eliminated, but so also is the provision 
for American registers for foreign built vessels, which 
feature of the original bill was very generally approved 
by the minority. Senator Vest, who offered a free ship 
bill as a substitute for the original Frye measure, de- 
clares with some emphasis that he would prefer the old 
bill to the new on account of the elimination of the im- 
portation clause, and it is probable that he will again 
offer his free ship bill as a substitute. It is not likely 
that the Frye bill will command more than two or three 
votes on the minority side of the Senate, but the modi- 
fications made in the new measure are believed to be 
sutticiently radical to remove all excuse for an organized 
filibuster aguinst the bill. - 

The programme of the advocates of a shipping bill 
in the House will be arranged soon after the holiday 
recess. Chairman Grosvenor of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries is disposed to favor a 
more radical measure than that drafted by Senator 
Frye, but he concedes that-the elimination of the ship 
importation clause and the reduction of premiums will 
greatly strengthen the bill among such men as Hopkins 
ef Illinois, Minor of Wisconsin, Stevens of Minnesota, 
Fordney of Michigan, &c., who are members of the com- 
mittee. In the make-up of the committee for this Con- 








gress Speaker Henderson has followed the policy pur- 
sued throughout his committee lists of increasing the 
majority and decreasing the minority representations, 
so that this committee stands 11 Republicans to six 
Democrats, as follows: Grosvenor of Ohio (chairman), 
Hopkins of Illincis, Young of Pennsylvania, Freene of 
Massachusetts. Minor of Wisconsin, Stevens of Minne- 
sota, Jones of Washington, Fordney of Michigan, Wach- 
ter of Maryland, Vreeland of New York, Littlefield of 
Maine, Republicans; and Spight of Mississippi, Small 
of North Carolina, Davis of Florida, McDermott of New 
Jersey, Belmont of New York and Snook of Ohio. Vree- 
land and Littlefield (Republicans) and Davis, McDer- 
mott, Belmont and Snook (Democrats) are the new 
members of the committee. Iimmediately after the holi- 
days a meetiuvg will be held to determine whether the 
committee will await the action of the Senate on the 
Frye bill before undertaking to report a measure, and 
the discussion at this meeting is relied upon to demon- 
strate whether the Frye bill will be sufficiently accepta- 
ble to the majority to make it unnecessary to draft a 
special measure. w. L. C. 
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The Atlas Boiler Tube Cleaner. 





The Atlas boiler tube cleaner consists of a motor de- 
signed to run either by water or steam and which oper- 
ates a cutter for removing the scale. The motor is a 
miniature water wheel, D, of the turbine type. Con- 
nected with this is the shaft I, formed at one end with 
ithe toggle joint H, which unites with the cutter shaft 
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proved, to permit the exclusive use of Indian coal for 
industrial purposes. The quantity of Indian coal used 
in India is therefore supplemented by an importation 
which has averaged 333,000 tons annually in the last 
five years. Imported coal is mostly landed in Bombay, 
the mills there requiring large quantities of fuel, and 
being too remote from the Indian source of supply to 
find the Indian coal economical; and in view of the easy 
conditions on which steamers carry coal to India as 
freight foreign coal is used. Most of the imported coal 
is English, a small quantity being received from Japan. 


Iron, 


The production of iron is as yet quite in its infancy, the 
ore being worked for the most part only in the Ranigunj 
district of Bengal, where it occurs in close proximity to 
the coal fields. 

According to the figures—which, however, are of 
doubtful accuracy—the production in 1900 amounted to 
63,000 tons, of which 57,000 tons were produced in Rani- 
gunj. For the adequate utilization of the iron ores in 
Bengal and other parts of India the application of very 
large capital is necessary for the manufacture of 
wrought iron and steel in the forms in which these 
metals are mainly used in India, and the prospects of 
such an enterprise do not seem sufficiently decided to 
induce capitalists at present to venture on the sinking 
of the great sums required for work on the scale which 
alone would be remunerative. 


Petroleum, 


The production, which is confined to Burma and As- 
sam, amounted to 38,000,000 gallons in 1900, about 37,- 
000,000 gallons being of Burman production. Although 
the production has expanded very largely, it is still in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the Indian market, 
which are met by the importation of some 72,000,000 





THE ATLAS BOILER TUBE CLEANER. 


G. The water enters at A into the chamber B, from 
which it passes through the ports C to the turbine blades. 
The cutter is thus made to revolve at a high rate of 
speed and its impact against the tube dislodges the 
scale, which is washed out through the tube by the 
water. This tube cleaner, made by the Atlas Pipe 
Wrench Company, 121 Liberty street, New York, is de- 
signed to work at any pressure from 60 to 150 pounds. 
Boilers with scale 4% inch thick on the back end of 18- 
foot tubes have been cleaned at the rate of five minutes 


for each tube. 
_— oe — — 


llinerals of British India. 


United States Consul-General R. F. Patterson of Cal- 
cutta has sent to the State Department a summary of a 
statement recently issued by the Director-General of Sta- 
tistics of the British East Indian Government regarding 
the mineral production of India, from which are taken 
the following extracts: 

Coal, 

This industry is expanding so rapidly from year to 
year that a statement of the average production over a 
series of years would not convey a true idea of the con- 
ditions. The output has increased from 3,540,000 tons 
in 1895 to 6,118,000 tons in 1900. Coal of varying quality 
is found over a very extensive area of the Indian region. 
At present the principal mines are located in the Rani- 
gunge district, in Bengal: at Singarini, in the Nizam’s 
territory; in the Lakimpur district, in Upper Assam; 
at Mohpani and Warora, in the central provinces, 
and at Umaria, in the central Indian agency. In- 
dian coal is now extensively—in some places exclu- 
sively—employed for the railways, coasting and river 
steamers, and mills and factories; but, as in the 
case of salt, the conditions of transport are not suf- 
ficiently developed, though they are being greatly im- 





gallons from the United States and Russia. It may be 
said that, roughly, of every 100 gallons of petroleum 
used in India one-third is of local production, two-thirds 
being imported. 

Other Minerals. 


These are relatively of small economic importance. 
Among other descriptions of minerals manganese ore, 
mica and tin ore are alone of commercial importance. 
The production of manganese commenced a few years 
ago, the product being shipped to England. The extrac- 


. tion of mica has been an industry in Bengal for a con- 


siderable period, and recently this mineral has been pro- 
duced in Madras in some quantity. The mining has 
been carried on for many years by the Chinese in Lower 
Burma, but their operations have not indicated any 
tendency to expand. 





The New Andover Furnace.—Joseph Wharton of 
Philadelphia has decided to rebuild the Andover Fur- 
nace, at Phillipsburg, N. J., increasing the hight of the 
furnace stack 10 feet, making it 85 feet, with bosh 17 
feet and hearth 10 feet in diameter. An additional fire 
brick stove will be built and the boiler capacity in- 
creased. The pneumatic hoist will be replaced with a 
steam hoist. The work will commence at once, and be 
under the charge of Superintendent S. B. Patterson. 





Press dispatches from Guernsey, Wyo., state that 
G. P. Catlin of Hartville has bonded a number of his 
iron ore mines in the Sunrise district to the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, the leases to run 20 years. Mr. 
Catlin is to receive $1500 per year royalty and a further 
‘ovalty whenever ore is shipped from the properties. 
The Colorado Fuel & Iron Company are gaining control 
of claims in that section, embracing hundreds of acres 
of iron ore deposits, which run high in metallic iron. 
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The National Bureau of Standards. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 10, 1901.—The plans 
for the first buildings for the use of the National Bureau 
of Standards authorized by the last Congress have been 
completed by the Supervising Architect and ground will 
be broken in a few weeks on the 8-acre site which has 
just been purchased by the Government in the suburbs 
of Washington on the line of Connecticut avenue and dis- 
tant about 3 miles from the Capitol. The physical and 
wnechanical laboratories will be constructed with the ap- 
propriation made by the last Congress, and other build- 
ings will be added from time to time as the require- 
ments of the bureau increase and as its usefulness comes 
to be recognized by manufacturers in various lines of 
trade. During the past summer the plans of the bureau 
involving the scope of its work, and especially its func- 
tions with reference to standardizing and calibrating 
the output of private establishments, have been care- 
fully worked out and are described in detail in a report 
which the Secretary of the Treasury has just submitted 
to Congress, in part as follows: 

The functions of the National Bureau of Standards 
are as follows: 

1. Custody of the standard. 

2. Comparison of the standards used in scientific in- 
vestigations, engineering, manufacturing, commerce and 
educational institutions with the standards adopted or 
recognized by the Government. 

3. The construction when necessary of standards, 
their multiples and subdivisions. 

4. The testing and calibration of standard measuring 
apparatus. 

5. The salution of problems which arise in connection 
with standards. 

6. The determination of physical constants and the 
properties of materials when such data are of great im- 
portance and not to be obtained of sufficient accuracy 
elsewhere. 

The bureau will exercise its functions for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, for any State or municipal 
government within the United States, or for any scien- 
title society, educaticnal institution, firm, corporation or 
individual within the United States requiring the use 
of standards or standard measuring apparatus. For all 
comparisons, calibrations, tests, or investigations, ex- 
cept those performed for the Government of the United 
States or State governments within the United States, a 
reasonable fee will be charged. Provision has been 
made for the purchase of a site, the erection of a suitable 
laboratory, its equipment with the most improved facili- 
ties and the personnel necessary for the organization of 
the bureau. 

Although the bill authorizing the bureau did not be- 
come fully operative until July 1, 1901, preliminary plans 
were immediately prepared by the Office of Standard 
Weights and Measures for carrying out the provisions 
of the act. 

The site selected for the buildings consists of nearly 
8 acres in the northwest section of the District of Co- 
lumbia, near Connecticut avenue and the 3-mile circle. 
It has an elevation of 350 feet and is one of the most 
desirable building sites in the District of Columbia. The 
physical laboratory will be equipped with apparatus 
and conveniences for carrying on investigations and for 
testing standards and measuring instruments of all 
kinds. A somewhat smaller building, to be known as a 
mechanical Jaboratory, will contain the power and gen- 
eral electrica! machinery and the instrument shop, refriger- 
ating plant, storage batteries, dynamos for experimental 
purposes and laboratories for electrical measurements 
requiring heavy currents. 

The construction of the buildings will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible, and it is expected that the smaller 
building will be ready for accupancy by July 1, 1902, 
and the larger building by January 1, 1903. In the mean- 
time additional quarters have been secured in the building 
occupied by the former office of Standard Weights and 
Measures, with a view to the organization of the bureau 
and the immediate development of the more needed ex- 
tensions of the work heretofore carried on, such as 
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photometric mensurements, the testing of instruments 
for determining high or low temperature, clinical ther- 
mometers, chemical glass measuring apparatus, elec- 
trical apparatus used to measure alternating currents, 
pressure gauges and meteorological instruments. 
wv. w C. 
oe 


The Scottish Shipbuilding Industry. 


GLascow, November 28, 1901.—Coming events cast 
their shadows before, and the approach of depression 
in the shipbuilding industry is heralded by an announce- 
ment of the Port Glasgow shipbuilders that hencefor- 
ward until further notice the hours of labor in the yards 
will be 49 instead of 54 per week. Yet notwithstanding 
the signs of the times the iron molders of the district 
have put in a claim for an advance of a farthing an 
hour in time wages—the amount by which their wages 
were reduced some months ago. The employers say 
that they cannot afford this advance just now, but that 
if there is any improvement in trade three months hence 
they will give the advance then. The men say they 
want a promise of the advance three months hence, 
even if trade is no better than it is at present. There 
the matter rests. In the meantime if a ballot of the 
men, now being taken, is in favor of insistence on their 
demand, there will be trouble. 

Our pig iron warrant market keeps steady, but that is 
not wonderful, as the transactions are so far few and in- 
frequent. As there is now two and a half times as much 
Cleveland as Scotch iron in the public stores what specu- 
lation there is is confined to Cleveland warrants. These 
have been freely sold down to about 43 shillings, which 
is about 13 shillings per ton under Scotch, and a most 
unusual and unnatural difference. 

If it be true, as is stated, that Clevelands have been 
heavily oversold, then the difference may be restored to 
normal proportions when coming operations begin. In 
the natural order of things Scotch ought to follow Cleve- 
land down, but Scotch warrants are very scarce, there 
are only 57,000 tons in the warrant stores, and makers 
are so busy supplying consumers direct that they can- 
not make for the stores. Moreover, makers’ prices are 
sustained by the continued deadness of coal and oil. 
The output in Scotland is now pretty much the same as 
last year, with S82 furnaces in blast. Our shipments up 
io this point are about 60,000 tons less, and our imports 
of Cleveland iron about 155,000 tons more, than in the 
corresponding portion of last year. 

The report of Commissicner Chamberlainonthe growth 
of American shipping and shipbuilding has, of course, 
been read with much interest in this “ hub” of the ship- 
building world. It is noted with concern that, within the 
knowledge of the commonwealth 89 merchant vessels 
of an aggregate of 355,645 tons are at present in course 
of construction in the United States. The concern is 
not as to Britain’s supremacy as shipbuilder and ship- 
owner, but as to where all this new tonnage is going to 
tind employment, in addition to the enormous tonnage 
that our shipyards are turning out, not to speak of the 
smaller but yet appreciable output in Germany. The 
‘reight markets are getting worse and worse, and while 
there are few charters that can be leaving any profit just 
now there are very many that are leaving actual losers. 
Week after week steamers are being laid up at our 
principal ports rather than continue running at a loss, 
and week after week more new vessels are being put 
into the water. So great is the depression in freights 
and so bad is the outlook that second-hand steamers, 
even if first class and only a year or two old, will not 
now fetch more than one-half or two-thirds of what would 
have been eagerly paid for them a year ago. There is 
certainly not much encouragement at present for Amer- 
ica to go in extensively for shipbuilding, and especially 
if Mr. Chamberlain is right in his estimate of the com- 
parative costs of construction. Mr. Chamberlain’s fig- 
ures, however, are not indorsed by our shipbuilders. 
The prospect for shipowners is not made brighter by the 
Shipping Bounties bill now before the French Chambers. 

Meanwhile the latest contribution of the British 
shipyards te the mercantile marine of America, if not to 
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the register, is the twin screw steamer 
** Merion,” which was yesterday launched on the Clyde, 
from the shipyard of John Brown & Co., Limited, whe- 
six months ago !nunched her sister ship, ‘* Haverford.” 
The * Merion” is for the International Navigation Com 

pany of Philadelphia, and is of what is called the * in- 
termediate” class, which is to say she combines very 
large carrying capacity with (though not high) 
speed, and with comfortable accommodations for a con- 
siderable number of passengers, though not for so many 
as an “express liner.’ The “ Merion’? measures 5350 
feet in length between perpendiculars, 59 feet in breadth 
and 39 feet in depth, molded to upper deck. Her meas- 
urement js 11,500 gross tons, she is especially strength- 
ened for the North Atlantic weather, and she is con- 
structed to Lloyd’s highest classification. The interior 
is divided by ten watertight bulkheads in such a manner 
that the vessel will float with even two of the com- 
partments flooded. The bunkers, which are exception- 
ally large, are so placed as to afford protection to the 
boilers, this arrangement being with a view to the pos- 
sible future use of the vessel in transport service. The 
feature of the ship is the immense cargo space, the holds 
occupying the whole interior below the upper deck, save 
where the engines and bunkers are placed. In the 
cargo space are included large insulated and refrigerat- 
ing chambers. In two of the holds extending to the 
lower deck are deep ballast tanks, in addition to the 
ballast storage capacity of the double cellular bottom. 
Thus about 4000 tons of water ballast will insure sta- 
bility and safety to the vessel whenever she has to go to 
sea in light trim. On the upper deck a long bridge amid- 
ships contains accommodation for 500 third class pas- 
sengers. Above the shelter deck is a bridge house con- 
taining large and airy staterooms for 150 first class pas- 
sengers, with dining saloon, &c. The promenade is over- 
head, and on this is placed the ladies’ sitting room as 
well as the officers’ cabins. The “ Merion” is to join 
ihe * Haverford” in the Southampton service. 

Some one in London has put in circulation a wonder- 
ful story of a projected great combine of all the Clyde 
shipyards under an American syndicate. Strange that 
the persons chiefiy concerned know nothing about the 
movement. You may believe in a Scotto-American 
shipbuilding trust when you see it, not before. 

Lord Brassey, as president of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, has been giving shipowners and _ ship- 
builders something to think about. He contends that the 
navy needs large numbers of cruisers as scouts and 
* intelligence ’* vessels, and he suggests that these should 
be provided on the system of co-operation between the 
Admiralty and private shipowners, so that expenditure 
on construction for the navy could be concentrated on 
fighting ships. The idea is not a new one, of course, but 
Lord Brassey revives and elaborates it at an opportune 
time. An effective tight even with a war ship may be 
maintained by a merchant steamer, it is contended, if 
she is suitably plannedas to the pre*-@jeg of her machinery 
and armament. Such protective ..casures, however, will 
reduce the carrying capacity of a merchant steamer. 
Professor Biles has calculated that the depreciation in 
the carrying capacity of an ocean liner designed for con- 
version into a first-class cruiser may be measured at 
19,000 pounds per annum, without the cost of the guns 
and protecting shields. Lord Brassey advocates the 
granting of equivalent subsidies by the Admiralty to 
have the command of the services of such a fleet of 
swift merchant cruisers, rather than expenditure on the 
construction of special cruisers for the navy. This is 
different from a bounty; it would be a subsidy for serv- 
ices rendered by the shipowner in designing his ship for 
naval uses at a commercial loss to himself. For extra 
speed it may be desirable to offer an extra subsidy. The 
Institute of Naval Architecture at their recent meeting 
in Glasgow passed a resolution in favor of the appoint- 
tment of a cominittee of Admiralty officials, shipbuilders 
and shipowners to discuss the best methods of construct- 
ing a combined naval and mercantile marine. Among 
sbipbuilders generally the idea is not favored that mer- 
chant steamers can be made convertible into effective 
fighting ships, but that they can be usefully and largely 
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employed as scouts and auxiliaries is universally ad- 
mitted. We shall probably see some developments in 


this connection in the near future. i 2 
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Central Pennsylvania News. 
Pa.. December 17, 1901.—The old stacks 
houses of the Shawnee furnaces at Colum- 
bia are torn down to make room for the new 
mills to be built there. 

November breke all records at the works of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, and the output of all depart- 
iments was away above the average. The rolling mills 
and the puddle mill, which was started last week, made 
large products. 

The puddle mill of the E. & G. Brooke Iron Com- 
pany, at Birdsbero, was slightly damaged by fire on 
Monday of last week. The roof was burned and for a 
time the mill was imperiled. 

The Carlisle Chain Works, one of the plants of the 
Standard Chain Company, is to be removed to Lemoyne, 
near this city. It will double the capacity’ of the Le- 
moyne Works, which has 40 fires. 

The annual election of the Central Iron & Steel Com- 
pany was beld at Harrisburg on Monday of last week 
und these ofticers were elected: President, Edward 
Bailey; vice-president, James M. Cameron; treasurer 
and general manager, James B. Bailey, and secretary, S. 
Bethel Boude. J. Frederic Kernochan and William A. 
Wallace of New York were chosen as directors. The re- 
port of the work of the year showed a large product 
and considerable business ahead. The company have 
men working on plans for an open hearth steel plant. 

All of the rolling mills at Tyrone and Altoona are in 
operation. It is also reported that the Berwind-White 
Coal Company have bought 125 acres of land near Al- 
toona for the building of a car works, at which they will 
construct their own coal cars. This step is said to have 
become necessary because of the scarcity of cars and the 
inability to get coal to the seaboard as quickly as the 
company's officials would like. 

Aurora Furnace of the Susquehanna Iron & Steel 
Company was banked on Saturday because of inability 
to get coke. It may be started early next week. 

The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company have de- 
cided to build their own cooper shop at Lebanon for the 
manufacture of their barrels and kegs. These are needed 
for their bolts and nuts, and the plant will be an ex- 
tensive one when the plans have been carried out. 

It is reported in this city that a company is being 
formed for the operation of the old iron works at Glen 
Iron, Union County. This place is the site of one of the 
oldest iron works in that section of the State, and for 
years a charcoal furnace was operated there. The old 
stack is still standing and is said to be in condition for 
making charcoal iron with some slight improvements. 

The Wetberhill Foundry, at Chester, made the larg- 
est gray iron casting in its history last Thursday. The 
casting was for a Corliss engine bed to be built at the 
Sharon Steel Company’s new works, and is one of three 
gray iron plates, and the weight of each will be over 
50,000 pounds. The engine will be one of the best ever 
built. 

The S. Morgan Smith Company of York are preparing 
plans for an extension of their works. 

The Harrisburg Rolling Mill Company, at Harris- 
burg, have completed and started two more puddling 
furnaces and others are being built. 

The Lehigh Furnace, at Aineyville, has 
biast after an extended period of idleness. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad officials deny that the 
company will build a car and engine plant at Chain 
Dam, near the Chain Dam Furuace of the Thomas Iron 
Company, or at any other point. Additions are being 
wade, however, to the shops at Easton and other points 
along the line. 

The briefs of the sale of the Lebanon furnaces, Corn- 
wall & Lebanon Railroad and the interests of the Corn- 
wall ore mines to the Pennsylvania Steel Company have 
been prepared and show some interesting chains of title, 
some going back as far as Thomas and Richard Penn, 
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brothers of William Penn, while chains as far back as 
100 years are not infrequent. The description gives a 
large tract near the Lebanon furnaces as a manufac- 
turing site, and on this plet it is believed the company 
will ultimately build some improvements to the furnaces 
or some other branch of their works. 

An extensive survey at Huff, Indiana County, started 
the story that a steel works was to be established there. 
Companies mentioned as likely to make the improve- 
ment have denied such intention. Ss. 
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Incorporation of Iron Companies in Penn- 
sylvania. 


HARRISBURG, Pa., December 16, 1901.—There has 
been a lively demand for charters for companies to man- 
ufacture iron and steel and their products at the State 
Department of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania lately, 
and notices have been received that others are to be ap- 
plied for before the end of the calendar year. In addi- 
tion to the issuance of charters a number of corporations 
have filed notices of increases of capital stock. 

In the 45 days between November 1 and December 15 
there were about 100 corporations chartered at the of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. Of this 
number there were 34 corporations chartered to manu- 
facture iron or steel and about 30 water companies, 
several of which are allied more or less with iron com- 
panies. The 384 iron or steel corporations had capital 
aggregating $3,600,000. Of this number a majority were 
for the manufacture of steel in shapes or forms, few be 
ing chartered for the production of steel. There were 
six hardware companies and nine machine companies. 
The combined capital of the latter companies aggre- 
gated over $1,000,000, while $175,000 was represented by 
the hardware companies, three of which will be located 
in Philadelphia. There were three coal and coke com- 
panies incorporated with a combined capital of $206,000, 
which was increased later. One fire brick company was 
added to the long list of such corporations in the Key- 
stone State. 

Among the notable corporations chartered were: 

Alan Wood Mfg. Company, Conshohocken, capital 
$1,250,000. 

McClave-Brooks Company, Scranton, capital, $500,000. 

Jessop Steel Company, Washington, capital, $250,- 
000. 

Grifiiihs Charcoal Iron Mill Company, Washington, 
capital, $200,000. 

Fischer Foundry & Machine Company, Pittsburgh, 
capital, $200,000. 

Durham Iron Company, Riegelsville, Bucks County, 
capital, $100,000. 

New Castle Forge & Bolt Company, New Castle, 
capital, $75,000. 

Jacobson Mfg. Company, Warren, capital, $150,000. 

Middletown Car Company, Middletown, capital, $100,- 
000. 

Williams Tool Company, Erie, capital, $60,000. 

Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company, Chester, capital, 
$50,000. 

Simpson Stove & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, capital, 
$50.000. s 
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Spokane Galvanized Wire Pipe.—An interesting meth- 
od of manufacturing wooden water pipe has been de- 
veloped by the Spokane Galvanized Wire Pipe Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash. This pipe is manufactured of 
kiln dried Oregon fir. The staves are dressed to true 
mathematical segments, which when assembled form a 
perfect circle. The pipe is made in standard 8-foot 
lengths, around which galvanized wire is spirally wound. 
In winding the wire is paid out under tension adapted 
to the size of the pipe and wire. The spacing of the 
wire, as well as its size, is adapted to the pressure un- 
der which the pipe is to serve. Thus the higher the 
pressure the larger the wire used and the closer it is 
wound. The staves are well dressed, making the in- 
side of the pipe smooth. The wire is double galvanized 
to insure its longevity. The wood is thoroughly kiln 
drie? to evaporate the sap. The pipe is thoroughly 
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boiled in asphalt to more completely protect it from de- 
structive agencies. Each joint of the pipe is made with 
a socket and spigot end, enabling joints to be easily 
made, It is stated that the only tools necessary in join- 
ing the pipe are wooden mauls to drive the joints to- 
gether. The manufacturers claim that the life of this 
pipe is from 15 to 20 years. It is further claimed that if 
the water passing through the pipe should freeze the 
pipe will not burst as the wire imbeds itself in the wood, 
the expansion being taken up by the wooden staves. 
This pipe is finding a large tield of operations in sec- 
tions of the West requiring a cheap pipe for irrigation 
purposes. ; 
neiscanieeaalilineimaiaimaaanes 


The Vollkommer Pneumatic Hoop and Skelp 
Conveyor and Run Out. 





At the works of the American Steel Hoop Company 
much trouble was found in handling long lengths and in 





THE VOLLKOMMER PNEUMATIC HOUP AND SKELP 
CONVEYOR AND RUN OUT. 


getting the pieces fast enough from the mills. The pull- 
ing out by boys limited the length of the pieces, the 
speed of the mills and thereby the product, and on hot 
days the boys sometimes refused to work. The roller 
conveyors, of which a number of different types were 
tried, while better than pulling out by hand necessitated 
frequent repairs and stoppages and worked too slow 
and were unfit for long lengths. These troubles were 
overcome by the Vollkommer pneumatic conveyors, 
which were a success from the beginning. A pneumatic 
conveyor 375 feet long was installed at a cost of less 
than $5000, against a roller conveyor system offered for 
$25,000. At present the American Steel Hoop Company 
have eight pneumatics in operation and more under con- 
struction. The principle of operation of the conveyor is 
very simple. 

Air from a fan at low pressure is driven into a con- 
duit, or air box, Fig. 1, from where it escapes through 
the air ports in the running plate or face of the con- 
veyor, forming an air cushion on which the strips float 
without friction. Theoretically for each % inch thick- 
ness of plate a pressure of 1% ounces is required; in 
practice, however, a small excess of pressure is needed, 
the more the narrower the strips are. It will easily be 
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nderstood that they will work still more economically 
n Wider material than on narrow band iron, where the 

r can easily escape sideways. In most cases the run- 
ing groove was laid into the level of the mill floor in- 
tead of having it raised, as shown in the engraving, 
ind one can walk or drive over it when it is in operation. 
t also does not obstruct the mill for rolling other shapes, 
s bars, round, &¢c., which may be run out in the same 
roove without air pressure. 

Fig. 2 shows a cross section of the fixed running 
roove, with fixed guides, and Fig. 38 a running groove 
ith leose wedge shaped guides, which may be brought 
earer or further apart to accommodate material varying 
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Fig. 2.-Cross Section of Fired Running Groove. 
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Fig. 3.—Running Groove with Movable Guides. 
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Fig. 4.—Slightly Inclined Running Plate. 


THE VOLLKOMMER PNEUMATIC HOOP AND SKELP 
CONVEYOR AND RUN OUT. 
much in width. Fig. 4 shows an arrangement with a 


slightly inclined running plate and only one guide piece, 
which is also used as pusher to remove the strip side- 
ways to the cooling bed, from where it slides to the 
shear rur. where it is floated again to alleviate the work 
f the shearsman pulling it to the shears. In this shape 
he conveyor is particularly adapted for bar and skelp 
inills and for heavier work generally. 

The American Steel Hoop Company have acquired 
he right for sizes up to 8 inches, while Theo. J. Voll- 
kommer, 508 Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, has still the right 
for wider sizes. 

Mr. Volikommer has applied the same principle to 
plate and universal mills for plate conveyors and shear 
tables. 
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The imports of merchandise into the United States 
n the 11 months ended November 30 show an increase 
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of $39,972,100 over those for the corresponding period of 
last year, while the exports show a loss of $3,562,871. 
The value of the imports for the months mentioned was 
$800,424,607 and of the exports, $1,328,498.571, and the 
balance of trade in favor of the United States in that 
period was $528,068,764. 


Notes from Great Britain. 





Tool Steel Tests, 


Considerable attention has been given in Germany 
recent investigations with the object of ascer- 
taining the suitability of modern tool steels for high 
speed cutting tools. Over 800 tests have been made and 
the Society of German Engineers has now published a 
report of the inquiry. The inception of this investiga- 
tion is apparently due to the trials of the Taylor-White 
tool steel, made by the Bethlehem Steel Company, at the 
Paris Exhibition. The result of various experiments 
has been that several German firms have been able to 
make steel turning tools which show a notable improve- 
ment in cutting efficiency and resistance. The points 
most insisted upon at the inquiry were: 1. What ex- 
tent of surface can be machined in a given time, with 
a given depth of cut and any rate of advancement. 2. 
What weight of cuttings, with maximum depth of cut, 


to some 


could be turned off at a given time. The brands and 
the names of the firms were as under: 
Hardened by 
No. Self hardened. No. secret process. 
of pieces. Brand. of pieces. Brand. 
Bergische Stahl Industrie 64 L Serre. 
Bohler Brothers....... 16 Titan-Boreas 78 Rapid. 
POR WHEE cc ccsicce 86 Diamond000 13 Schnelldreher. 


These brands are heated to a given temperature and 
then cooled slowly in the air. As to two of them there 
is no information either as to composition or method 
of make, the secret being maintained by the owners. 


The results are thus tabulated: 
Dura- 
Total tion of 
Speed of weight of Total surface cutting 
cutting cuttings machined edge till 
in inches per second. per second. blunted. 


per second. Pound. Square inch. Minutes. 
Bergische Stahl Industrie 0.29 0.321 0.0020 309.56 
Bohler Brothers... . 0.29 0.423 0.0027 357.83 
POM WO8MEin. ccaceces 0.29 0.213 0.0013 184.73 


The grooving of chilled rolls, all of equal size and 
composition, was the work upon which these results 
were obtained. More will be heard of this document, 
I have no doubt, in the near future. 


The Copper Slump. 

There has been a further drop in the price of copper 
to £55, delivery in three months. Three weeks ago the 
price was £65 17s. 6d. James Lewis & Son say that the 
present stock of standard copper only amounts to 11,957 
They add that the recent bear selling of 4000 
tons by one firm seems a hazardous operation, it being 
a simple matter under present conditions, and involving 
very moderate outlay, to bring about a rise in the price 
of standard much greater than the recent fall. The un- 
certainty of the copper market is adversely affecting 
the general metal market, its effect upon Cleveland 
hematite being particularly depressing. Meantime, 
whenever the copper market gets lively, either in the 


tons. 


bull or bear direction,» we hear of new copper fields. 
Thus attention is once more drawn to the Great Co- 
bar mine in New South Wales. In the early days 


when this mine was worked, it being 300 miles from any 
center, over bush tracks and grassless country, the cost 
of transit amounted to no less than $210 per ton. Ed- 
ward F. Pittman, the New South Wales Government 
geologist, remarks that the world’s increasing demand 
for copper for industrial purposes bids fair to maintain 
a good price for the metal, and in view of the increased 
facilities for carriage which have been, and are still 
being, effected by the extension of the railways, and 
in consequence also of the improvements which have 
been introduced for the treatment of low grade sulphide 
ores, there is every reason to believe that a new era of 
prosperity is opening for the copper mining industry in 
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New South Wales. It is interesting to note that the 
word “cobar” or “copar” in the aboriginal language 
means “ an earthy iron oxide,” and it was from the out- 
crop of the Cobar lode the natives formerly obtained 
colored earth for decorative purposes. In January, 1876, 
the South Cobar Mining Company were amalgamated 
with the Cobar, under the present title of Great Co- 
bar. Many difficulties, and even losses, were experi- 
enced in working the mines, but the dividends paid up 
to the close of 1898 amounted to over $1,000,000, being 
at the rate of $12.50 per share. Gold is found with the 
copper, The Nymagee copper mine, in the neighboring 
district, was purchased in 1896 by the Cobar Mining 
Syndicate, who introduced a blast furnace for reducing 
and subsequently started pyritic smelting. The Nyma- 
gee copper has always been of good quality; it contains 
a small proportion of silver, but no gold. The Girilam- 
bone copper mine is situated on the western railway 
line, at a distance of 405 miles from Sydney, and was 
first opened in the year 1880 by Hartman and Camp- 
bell, the discoverers of the Great Cobar mine. The mine 
was closed down from 1885 to 1893, and also during 
the years 1895 and 1896. Toward the end of the latter 
year it was floated into a company named the Girilam- 
bone Copper Mining Company, Limited, and mining 
operations have been carried on ever since. The copper 
deposits at Mount Hope were discovered in 1878, and, 
although imperfectly worked by tributers, 5543 tons of 
copper, valued at $1,450,000, have been obtained. The 
whole country for many miles around is rich in copper 
lodes, and in several places—Mount Allen, for instance— 
there is a considerable proportion of gold. A large 
amount of capital has lately become invested in the 
State copper mining industry, and with the introduction 
of improved methods of dealing with the ore a consider- 
able addition to the output is anticipated. In 1900 the 
New South Wales exports of copper amounted to 133,305 
ewt., value $2,350,000, representing, with 17,067 ewt. of 
copper ore, value $35,000, and 12,336 ecwt. of copper in 
matte, value $130,000, a total of over $2,500,000. 


New Armor Plate Works. 


The armor plate mill built by Davy Bros. of Sheffield 
for Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. and erected at the 
Openshaw Works had a successful trial on Friday of 
last week. A steel slab, 15 inches thick and weighing 
20 tons, was put in the mill and rolled down to a plate 
4 inches thick in nine and one-half minutes. The new 
plant is said to be unusually powerful and the time 
occupied in rolling is very much reduced. 

German Steel In the Midlands. 

Large consignments of steel bars from Germany con- 
tinue to be received in the black country. They realize 
an average price of about £4 10s. This is 9 or 10 shil- 
lings below the price ruling for local makes, and there 
is no doubt that the German bars are being sold under 
cost price. The explanation given is that certain banks 
in Berlin, having advanced money on the security of 
stocks, are enforcing realization. The action of the Ger- 
man banks has come in exceedingly convenient to the 
local sheet steel makers, as previously they had experi- 
enced much difficulty in obtaining supplies of English 
raw material. 

Unusual, Let Us Hope. 

Sir Richard Tangye of the well-known firm of Tangye 
Bros. of Birmingham has had what is, I trust, an un- 
usual experience. I tell it in his own words: 

“Much has been said of the alleged superiority of 
German manufactures over those of our own country, 
but I have never yet heard of English manufacturers 
placing the names of their German competitors on their 
goods. But here is an instance in which our Teutonic 
competitors did not hesitate to resort to this nefarious 
practice at our expense. One of our foreign agents had 
sold many of our steam engines to a customer, who 
also occasionally bought them of another maker. One 
day we received a vigorous complaint from our agent, in 
which he stated that one of our engines had broken 
down irretrievably under a load very much below what 
we had sold it for. We could not credit the statement, 
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feeling sure there was a mistake somewhere; ac- 
cordingly we sent one of our experts to inspect the en- 
gine, which he found in a state of perfect wreck. Our 
name was cast in large letters on the bed plate, 
‘Tangyes, Birmingham,’ and he was not surprised at 
the first glance at its being supposed to be one of our 
productions. But a little examination soon proved that 
it was a bad imitation, and on a thorough investigation 
being made it was discovered that it was a German 
made engine, but that the person selling it to our agent's 
customer represented it to be of our make. Of course 
the price was lower than ours, but the result in that 
particular market was not encouraging to the unprin- 
cipled foreign manufacturer.” 

Of course the name of Tangye Bros. is one to con- 
jure with and the temptation in this case would be un- 
usually strong. I have, however, heard of one or two 
other similar instances. 


Russian Iron Trust. 


A telegram from St. Petersburg announces that all 
the principal iron founders in Russia have agreed to 
combine and form a trust, with the object of regulating 
the output, keeping up the prices of iron and preventing 
Government contracts from going into hands of foreign 
contractors. It is further stated that the Ural iron 
founders, who have hitherto remained isolated, have 
now joined in. In the present undeveloped state of the 
Russian iron trade this trust, if a fact, is surely a little 
premature. At the same time one must remember that 
Russia is now undertaking a great deal of engineering 
work, and doubtless strong efforts will be made to have 
it done as far as possible by Russian engineers and with 
Russian material. Thus five battle ships and five tor- 
pedo boat destroyers are included in the Russian naval 
programme for the coming year. It is stated that all 
these boats are to be built in Russia. The large vessels 
are to be of 12,000 tons displacement and the destroyers 
will be 230 tons, and therefore very small of their class. 
Of the total navy vote of 98,000,000 roubles 16,000,000 
are to be spent upon new ships. If there is to be much 
Government iron and steel work of this description no 
doubt the Russian ironmasters will do their best to 
push their own interests, and doubtless they have 
learned their lesson from America and elsewhere. It is 
just possible that even a trade in its early stages may 
be developed more quickly on a basis of trade associa- 
tion. If, however, we may judge from the experience 
of the Austro-Hungarian trust, such a hope is probably 
ill founded. 


Trade Unionism in England, 


The Times and other papers are just now carry- 
ing on a spirited campaign against trade unionism. 
A special correspondent of that paper, obviously “in the 
know,” is making the best of the case against the trades 
unionists. I will refer later to this subject and endeavor 
to sum up the discussion. It is, however, interesting to 
read that there has recently been a rearrangement of 
the working agreement in the engineering trade, made 
at a conference of the Federation of Employers and the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The main agree- 
ment was drawn up at the close of the great strike in 
1896. It has worked well, especially the provisions for 
avoiding and settling disputes, and since it came into 
operation there have practically been no stoppages in 
the trade. The alterations made last week are in detail 
only, the agreement remaining practically as it was. 
The conference was amicable in every way and has al- 
ready been accepted by the employers. The ballot of 
the men has to be taken upon it, but there seems ne 
doubt that the alterations will be accepted with prac- 
tical unanimity. S. G. H. 
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The State Labor Commissioner of Ohio reports the 
following increases in manufactures in that State for 
the year: Male employees, monthly average, 12,269; fe- 
male, 3058; capital invested, $13,310,377; value of goods, 
$35,263,196; materials used, $16,780,905; wages, $7,536,- 
£51; goods on hand, $3,068,823; materials on hand, 
$3,278,361. 
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The Franklin Water Tube Boiler. 


In considering the development of the water tube 
boiler there is much to commend in the methods pur- 
sued in bringing it properly before engineers and manu- 
facturers. These methods, together, of course, with the 
meritorious principles of design of the water tube boiler. 
are responsible for the almost universal use of this type 
in modern steam plants. 

The manufacturers of water tube boilers have carried 
on a campaign of education in relation to the theory of 
circulation and the theory of combustion, which, to- 
gether with the strength and proportion of parts and 
the quality of materials, are necessary to produce boil- 
ers economical, safe and durable. The tremendous de- 
velopment of this industry has, however, brought its at 
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THE FRANKLIN 
tendant evils, which are well recognized by the leading 
mechanical engineers as well as by designers of some 
of the later boilers of this type. 

Owing to the variation in the design of the various 
water tube boilers the results of tests given out by dif- 
ferent boiler companies have shown that some of the 
boilers develop their best economy on less heating sur- 
face than others, but skeptical purchasers have been 
wary of accepting these tests as proving the claims of 
the manufacturers, and have, therefore, with the per- 
haps mistaken idea of protecting themselves from buy- 
ing boilers too small for their work, practically agreed 
on demanding that all boilers should be rated on the 
basis of 10 square feet of heating surface to the horse- 
power. This, while not entirely rational as a means of 
protection, is perhaps a step in the right direction. It is, 
however, decidedly ineffective if nothing further is in- 
sisted upon than that a boiler shall have a 
amount of heating surface, with nothing said 


certain 
about 


grate surface or the other factors which come into the 
To satisfy this demand for 


design of a good boiler. 
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simply more heating surface purchasers are frequently 


with 
without 


furnished 
for, 


asked 
the other important 
It has been so simple to pile 
a few more tubes on top of the standard, properly pro- 
portioned boiler, without altering the steam space, grate 
surface or circulating openings, that at present many 
boiler plants can be found where the requisite heating 
surface is provided, but at the expense of from 25 to 50 
per cent. of grate area, which would be necessary were 
the increase of size uniform. 

The Franklin water tube boiler has been designed on 
the plan of having all quantities and areas in every 
boiler as nearly as possible proportioned to the horse- 
power, with due allowance for the different qualities 
and quantity of coal to be burned on a square foot of 


heating surface 


account 


any amount of 
taking into 
elements in the design. 
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TUBE BOILER 


grate. In other words, a 500 horse-power Franklin boil- 
er, being twice as large as a 250 horse-power boiler, has 
twice the grate area, steam space, water capacity, cir- 
culating and draft openings, as well as twice the heat- 
ing surface. have been determined 
with an aim that with the same coal and draft the 500 


horse-power boiler will develop its rating and the same 


These proportions 


forcing capacity at the same economy as the 250 horse- 
power boiler. This uniformity of proportions is based 
on natural draft and the use of ordinary coal, and could 
be changed in special cases of forced draft or special 
Another feature of this that the 
proportions are such as to give sufficient grate area for 
burning the poorer coals, so that with ordinary draft 
and firing they can develop their rating easily and can 
be forced to much more than their rating by forcing the 
hires. 


conditions. 


design is 


These boilers have been designed on the basis of 10 
square feet of heating surface to the horse-power, and 
the furnaces are figured for 244 horse-power per 1 inch 


width for anthracite buckwheat coal and 3 horse-power 
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per 1 inch width for good bituminous coal. These quan- 
tities are arrived at as follows: For anthracite buck- 
wheat coal boilers should be able to develop rating with 
natural draft when burning 17 pounds of coal per square 
foot of grate and for bituminous coal when burning 21 
pounds per square foot of grate. For satisfactory firing, 
it is held, furnaces should not have grates more than 
7 feet deep for anthracite or more than 6 feet deep for 
bituminous coal. These quantities give the following 
easily remembered constants: A furnace for burning an- 
thracite buckwheat coal, 1 foot wide and 7 feet deep, 
will burn 1 x 7 x 17 119 pounds coal per hour, which, 
at 4 pounds of coal per horse-power, gives 119 + 4= 30 
horse-power per 1 foot width of furnace, or 214 horse- 
power per 1 inch width of furnace. A furnace for burn- 
ing bituminous coal, 1 foot wide and 6 feet deep, will 
burn 1 x 6 x 21 126 pounds coal per hour, which, at 
314 pounds coal per horse-power, gives 126 + 3% = 36 
horse-power per 1 foot width of furnace, or 3 horse- 
power per 1 inch width of furnace. These two impor- 
tant factors in the design having been determined, the 
Franklin boilers are so proportioned that all the sizes 
have, with no more than 3% per cent. variation, the 
same amount of steam space, water capacity, circulat- 
ing openings and draft areas per horse-power. 

As shown by the accompanying illustration, the boil- 
er is essentially of the standard inclined water tube 
type. It is constructed of wrought steel throughout. 
Besides the wider grate area, one of the chief points of 
individual interest is the method of support. It will be 
observed that the front end of the boiler is supported 
on cross beams resting on and bolted to steel columns 
which extend to the foundation. A lug is riveted to the 
front head and bears on a roller set in a roller chair 
placed on the cross beams. The rear end of the boiler 
is supported on the rear foundation wall, which is car- 
ried up for the purpose. On this wall are set plates and 
rollers on which rests the back water leg. This method 
of supporting the boiler, being independent of the set- 
ting, provides for any change in the inclination of the 
boiler and for expansion and contraction. 

Another new feature in the construction is found in 
the sectional fronts. The upright columns and cross 
beams form the frame work of the front. Small cross 
channels are bolted to the upright columns and sup- 
port the upper half of the front. The lower half con- 
sists of wrought steel plate panels, to which are bolted 
the frames for the fire and ash doors. This construc- 
tion allows for the removal of any part or the entire 
lower half of the’ front without disturbing the supports 
or the upper half. This is very desirable when it is in- 
tended to install stokers. 

For insuring dry steam, even when the boiler is 
heavily overloaded, the steam nozzle is located at the 
front or upper end of the inclined drum; there is also 
a steam separating device, consisting of a perforated 
dry pan and a deflection plate. Inside the drum, below 
the water line, a mud drum of thin steel receives the 
feed water and retains the incoming impurities. These 
are blown off at intervals through a blow off pipe ex- 
tending through the rear head. The mud drum also 
serves to take the chill off of the feed water, as it is 
submerged in water of high temperature. 

Cleaning and inspection can be carried on while the 
boiler is in operation without the admission of cold air 
in the setting. Hollow stay bolts are so arranged in each 
water leg as to permit of this. In the outside plate of each 
water leg hand holes are placed directly opposite the 
ends of each tube, and are fitted with plates and gas- 
kets so constructed that the internal pressure keeps 
them tight. For a thorough cleaning of the inside of 
the tubes it is only necessary to remove the front hand 
hole plates to admit the scraper, which pushes the 
seale into the rear water leg, from which it can be 
taken by removing a few of the hand hole plates in the 
bottom row. The opening in the drum is sufficiently 
large to permit the insertion of a torch, so that inspec- 
tion can be made in a similar manner to the cleaning. 

The cleaning is all done from the front and rear of 
the boiler, so that any number of boilers can be set in 
one battery. 
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The boiler is built by the Franklin Boiler Works 
Company of Troy, N. Y. The Washington Company of 
39 Cortlandt street, New York, are the general selling 


agents. 


The American Situation, Its Strength 
and Weakness. 


From an English Workman’s Standpoint. 





BY STUART UTTLEY. 


SHEFFIELD, December tj, 1901.—Although Americans 
and Englishmen have many things in common, there is 
one feature in which they are very dissimilar. The 
Britisher doesn't care what foreigners think about him. 
He looks with lofty disdain upon the competition of 
foreign rivals, and he would as soon think of shaking 
hands with the man in the moon as of asking the 
Frenchman, the German, or the American for his opin- 
ions of him. He has been long established; he thinks 
himself secure; his success in the past has rendered him 
self confident, and to a large extent self contained. Al 
beit he has proved his smartness in keeping his eye on 
the main chance. On the other hand the American, as 
becomes a young man who has opened a new shop and 
is advertising it for all it is worth, naturally wants the 
opinions of outsiders and is apt to ask a foreigner on 
the day after he has landed, “ Well, what do you think 
of us?” 

I propose in this and the following articles to answer 
this question,so far as trade and commerceare concerned. 
One of the first things which strikes the transatlantic 
visitor is the terrible earnestness of the people. He cam 
see palatial residences, miles of shipping, electric rail- 
Ways and marvelous subdivisions of labor in the old 
world, but go where he will he will not find men striv- 
ing with such desperate energy to amass wealth as in 
the States. It really seems to an old fashioned Britisher 
as though the American did not allow himself time to 
eat, sleep or even laugh; these are luxuries in which he 
may possibly indulge in time, but ere that period arrives 
he is going to shake the old world up a good bit. 

Although the American press is Argus eyed, and 
Americans abroad keep their eyes pretty wide open, it 
is certain that the people of the United States cannot 
understand the alarm with which American competition 
is regarded in Great Britain, France and Germany. It 
is indeed the bogey of Europe, and every little paper 
takes up the burden of lamentation and discusses the ex- 
pediency of retaliation. There can be little doubt that 
che of the effects of the severe commercial depression 
which has already assailed the old world and which is 
being felt with such terrible effect in Germany will be 
an energetic demand for heavier protective tariffs and 
some curtailments of American investments in Europe. 
Of course Great Britain will not take part in such a sel- 
fish policy, still the competition of the States is stimulat- 
ing English manufacturers to greater exertions than 
tuey have ever shown before. America, however, enjoys 
such a unique position that she can well afford to regard 
the efforts with equanimity. Her chief strength lies in 
the fact that she can be entirely independent of the out- 
side world, whereas Great Britain would starve and 
Germany and France be seriously inconvenienced were 
their oversea food supply cut off, and many of their in- 
dustrial concerns be closed if their foreign trade was 
last, while on the other hand the people of the United 
States would be well employed in supplying themselves 
even if their trade connections with the rest of thes 
world were entirely cut off. These possibilities are well il- 
lustrated by the fact that although the great republic 
is not very much less in extent than the whole of Eu- 
rope, her population is more than one-fourth less. As- 
suredly the future is with America, and the statesmen 
and captains of industry in the old world know it. 

On the principle that what is one man’s food is an- 
other man’s poison, the protective system has been the 
salvation of American trade. But for it the British 
zoods, being so much cheaper than those produced in 
America, would have flooded the markets and have made 
the creation of an industrial system impossible. On the 
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other hand it is certain that the application of such a 
system to England would have meant hopeless ruin. 
She, however, had fully half a century start of all rivals 
and strongly intrenched herself in the world’s markets. 

This, however, skows to an impartial observer like 
myself that while the application of protection may be 
absolutely necessary to establish an industrial system, 
especially in face of such competition as that of Great 
Britain, there must come a time when that system must 
be abandoned in favor of free barter in the neutral 
markets of the world. It is obvious that if America still 
finds 11 necessary to impose restrictive tariffs in order to 
checkmate cheaper foreign goods she cannot possibly 
hope to successfully compete with such goods in neutral 
markets where she has not the benetit of protection. On 
the principle that facts are stubborn things it may no 
doubt be urged that American locomotives are being 
supplied to India and even to England, bridges to Egypt 
and rolling stock to South Africa. Just so. In order to 
explain this apparent contradiction it may no doubt be 
contended that American manufacturers make such big 
profits owing to the protective tariffs that they can af 
ford to supply a good many articles practically at a loss. 

If this assumption be correct it must, in my opinion, 
be regarded as a very dangerous policy. If American 
articles are sold at a loss abroad for the purpose of cap 
turing foreign markets some one has to pay the piper. 
As this will not be the manufacturer, then it is obvious 
it must be the consumer. It is in effect a bounty, and 
bounties are like boomerangs, they invariably strike the 
hand that threw them. Take the well-known case of 
sugar bounties as an iilustration. In order to capture 
the sugar trade France, Germany and other European 
countries gave substantial bounties on sugar, and the 
British consumer is thereby enabled to get his sugar at 
2144 cents per pound, while on the other hand the con- 
Sumers in the bounty giving countries have to pay 6 
cents per pound for theirs. But despite this the British 
sugar trade has not been absolutely ruined, but latterly 
has been improving, to say nothing of the enormous 
confectionery, jam and biscuit industries which have 
been created by the introduction of bounty fed sugar. 

So long, therefore, as protection was exclusively ap- 
plied to the home trade of the United States it has been 
a tower of strength, but now that she is making a big 
bid for the trade of outside markets it will, I venture to 
assert, be a source of weakness and will effectually pre- 
vent her making headway. 

I am perfectly well aware that these views will not 
find favor with many Americans who regard protective 
tariffs as their sheet anchor, and who would as soon 
think of crossing the Atlantic in a washtub as abandon- 
ing their favorite protection. The fact remains, how- 
-ever, that protection gets credit for a good many things 
which it has had nothing whatever to do with. The 
marvelous mineral wealth of the country, the unrivaled 
waterways, the rich virgin soil of the far West, the 
untiring energy of the people, the constant influx of the 
more enterprising myriads from the old world, the splen 
‘did climate, the absence of ancient vested interests and 
unrestricted monopolies, the freedom from militarism 
and the land practically free from the grasp of the mili- 
tant aristocracy are all advantages which would more 
than outweigh the most mischievous and narrow fiscal 


system. I am, of course, expressing myself as an Eng- 
iishman, who has the most unbounded confidence in 


free trade, but I unhesitatingly assert that from the 
moment the great republic adopts the free trade policy 
she will become England’s most serious rival in the 
world’s markets. The fact is that British statesmen, 
manufacturers and economists really dread the adoption 
of such a policy by the United States. 

Nothing more aptly illustrates the strength of Amer- 
ica over her trade rivals than the facilities she offers for 
the inventive faculties of her sons and others. Eu- 
ropeans have long been hide bound by their patent laws. 
Before any one could get their inventions taken they 
have to find a good many dollars to secure the rights, 
and many a poor man has either had to surrender his 
discovery or to share it with some richer man, who 
could find the money to carry it through. This has had 
A very deterrent effect upon inventive genius, and many 
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workmen possessing splendid ideas, but finding no en- 
couragement to develop them, have carried them to the 
crave. 

It is altogether different in America. 
cility is given for the crystallizing of new ideas, and 
even down to the farm laborer, working the reaper and 
binder, every one knows that if he hits upon a good 
idea he has a very good chance of reaping a rich harvest, 
At the first blush such opportunities may appear of 
slight moment. Slight consideration, however, shows 
that its effect upon American industries has been sim- 
ply amazing. It has not only stimulated her citizens to 
exercise their brains to the fullest capacity, but it has 
drawn a very large number of the smartest and most 
inventive workmen from Great Britain and other for- 
eign countries. The consequence is that to-day America 
stands at the head of the inventive nations, and her la- 
bor saving machinery and subdivisions are the marvels 
and admiration of the world. All this has had a most 
powerful effect in cheapening production. I had many 
conversations with Britishers on this subject while in 
the States, and they were unanimous in their opinions 
and experiences that the much better facilities for 
securing inventions gave to workmen chances such as 
were never experienced in the old world. <As it used to 
be said that every soldier of the first Napoleon carried a 
field marshal’s baton in his knapsack, so it may be said 
that it is possible for any American workman to be- 
come a millionaire. It takes at least two generations of 
unremitting toil, inventive genius and exceptionally good 
fortune to produce a millionaire in England or Germany, 
but the history of Andrew Carnegie and other well- 
known Americans shows that in America it is quite pos- 
All this is but an- 
other way of saying that brains and ability have a far 
better chance in the States than in any other country 
in the world. The opportunities for the individual in 
America constitute one of its strongest features. 

The system of education in America is much better 
than in Great Britain, and it is possible for the poorest 
to receive an education which can only be obtained by 
the higher middle classes in the latter country. In this 
respect the munificence of some of America’s wealthy 
citizens is worthy of the highest praise. Wise in their 
day and generation they foresaw that to enable the 
youth of their country to obtain a first-class education 


Here every fa- 


sible to create one in ten or 20 years. 


was the finest of legacies. They endowed schools 
and colleges and created scholarships in a man- 


ner never dreamed of in England. This, supplemented 
by the liberal grants for educational purposes made by 
the various States, has enabled a first-class technical 
and commercial education to be given at a compara- 
tively trifling cost. 

So far as labor saving machinery and methods of 
working are concerned I am bound to confess that I 
was simply amazed at what T saw in the States. Al- 
though I have an intimate knowledge of many of the 
most important iron and steel works in England I found 
much in the course of my visit to the great iron and 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh which im- 
pressed me as to the great progress made in the States. 
The system of mixing the ores and charging the fur- 
naces, the utilization of the waste gases, the applica- 
tion of appliances in dealing with large 
masses of molten metal, the enormous output of indi- 
vidual blast furnaces, the rapidity with which large steel 
ingots are rolled, into billets, &c., with a small 
amount of labor, the improved arrangement of the 
crucible steel furnaces, enabling a much larger output 
10 be obtained with the same amount of labor, along 
with a score of other things in the same direction, made 
a very powerful impression upon my mind. Little won- 
der that the Steel Trust and othersthreaten to monopolize 
the steel and iron trade of the world. When America 
succeeds in combining durability and good workman- 
ship with her present quick production and consequent 
cheapness she will become a most powerful, if not the 
most powerful, factor in the world’s markets. 

The general application of mechanical inventions to 
agriculture gives America an enormous advantage over 
her rivals in Europe. In England agriculture is a de- 
clining industry, and even in Germany it is being neg- 
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lected in favor of industrial cccupations. Everywhere 
in the old world there is a swarming of men cityward, 
and a copsequent dependence on outside sources for 
food. Ou the contrary America, by applying the me- 
chanical arts to husbandry, hasS reduced drudgery to a 
minimum, and, while cheapening food, has rendered the 
occupation a more agreeable one. The decadence of 
agriculture throughout Europe is indeed yearly becom- 
ing more serious. On the other hand I was profoundly 
impressed with the widespread and abundant evidence 
of the vitality and progress of agriculture in the United 
States. The fact that she has two such important strings 
to her bow gives her an enormous advantage over her 
international rivals. 

Now I venture to think that America’s most serious 
danger is the amazing development of trusts. The power 
which tends to place money in the pockets of the few 
at the expense of the many, which displaces the smaller 
tradesman, reduces the quantity and value of labor and 
increases the cost of the commodities of life to the 
masses, while it only enriches a comparatively already 
wealthy few, is a power which contains elements most 
dangerous to the community and requires careful 
watching by all interested in the continued progress and 
prosperity of the nation. 

Rightly or wrongly, Englishmen believe these gigantic 
monopolies to be the direct outcome of protective tar- 
iffs. Nothing indeed is so certain as that if such a state 
of things arose in England there would be fierce and 
successful agitation for Parliament to interfere to curtail 
the abuse of power by monopolies. Indeed, it is not so 
many years ago that a very strong demand was made 
for the legislation to put a stop to the cotton corner, 
and it only ceased when the ring collapsed. No gov- 
ernment in the world would be allowed to sanction the 
cornering of grain, as was done two or three years ago in 
the States. 

I have already indicated that Europe is becoming 
alarmed at the acuteness of American competition, and 
we are within measurable distance of severe retaliatory 
tariffs on the part of France, Germany and Belgium. 
Added to this even America cannot escape the serious 
depression which is creeping over the commercial world, 
and when it does visit the United States it will give rise 
to dangers from which the countries of the old world, 
and especially England, are free. The disorganization of 
labor is a matter of very serious moment to the United 
States. During the iast great engineering strike in Eng- 
land, when over 80,000 men were out for six months, 
not a shot was fired. There was not a single riot, very lit- 
tle disorder, and when closed it left scarcely any ill feel- 
ing. The fact was tbat being well organized they were 
under good discipline, and being fairly well provided 
with the means of subsistence were not driven to the 
desperation of starving men, hence they were enabled 
to rely on a passive resistance. One has only to ask 
what would have been the result in the United States 
of a prolonged strike in one of the leading industries 
wherein a great majority of the men were without any 
means of subsistence and under no proper control. As 
one who has had a long and varied experience of men 
and things I should tremble for the result, and to every 
mind in this direction lies one of the serious dangers to 
America’s future. In Great Britain organized capital 
and laber are both sufficiently strong to respect each 
other’s opinions and to lend a willing ear to the voice of 
conciliation, but from what I saw and heard in the 
States organized capital is the giant, and organized 
labor the dwarf. It is pretty much the same in indus- 
try as in other domains of human enterprise—history 
repeats itself. In the early days of British industry, 
when labor was unorganized, riots and disorder were fre- 
quent. 

I hope that | am mistaken, but, judging from what I 
gathered while in the States from sources well calcu- 
lated to form correct opinions, I fear that the most mo- 
mentous danger before America is an individual war 
such as the world has never seen before. 

The stronger the trusts grow the more power- 
less will labor become As it cannot obtain redress 
from Congress in a similar manner in which British 
labor can from Parliament, and finding that the few 
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are growing enormously wealthy while the many are 
steadily sinking into poverty, it may perchance strike 
out fiercely, wantonly and madly like a blind, enraged 
giant. 

It is not for me to suggest remedies or to indicate 
the path of prudence. That would be impertinence on 
my part. Allow me, however, in closing, to say that noth- 
ing so strongly impressed me while in the States as the 
collective impotence of labor and the growing and 
crushing might of the trusts. Sooner or later that well 
organized body will stand face to face with the horny 
handed, undisciplined and uncontrolled multitude of 
workers, and then the real trial of strength will begin, 
and after that—-the deluge. 
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Pacific Coast News. 





San FRANcIsScO, CAL., December 9, 1901.—As long as 
the machinists’ strike lasts it will be the principal theme 
of conversation in the manufacturing section of the iron 
trade and the principal matter of interest to all who 
treat of trade matters here. For the enforced idleness 
of one-haif of all the workers in the manufacturing sec- 
tion of the business not only affects them and their em- 
ployers, but all who supply raw material of whatever 
kind, such as pig and scrap iron, copper, &c., as also 
various articles of hardware and supplies, which are 
used in carrying on the business. Hence every move 
which is made teward bringing the strike to an end is 
naturallly regarded as of the first importance. It is not 
easy to say how nigh the end is, but little by little it is 
coming to a close. It is not easy to get at the exact facts 
of the case in every instance where the strike comes to 
an end, as both parties are reticent, but in many cases 
it is a matter of give and take and a saving of appear- 
ances. The nine-hour day of the winter season is a 
good excuse, and when the winter is over an extra hour 
can be given the appearance of overtime. In this con- 
nection I have to record another settlement of the strike. 
The Oakland Iron Works have been running on a nine- 
hour schedule since December 6. Here the machin- 
ists, molders and blacksmiths have the best of the set- 
tlement, if that can be called best which involved al- 
most six months’ idleness and an average loss of $432 to 
each man employed. The basis of the arrangement is 
nine hours and an increase of 2% cents on the pay per 
hour. Thus a man earning $3.50 a day of ten hours, or 
35 cents an hour, now secures 374% cents per hour, or 
$3.3714 per day. His weekly wages aforetime were $21, 
now they are $20.25. He receives a little over 7 per cent. 
increase in wages insteadof 11%4per cent., as asked at first. 
Of course, the higher the daily wages the lower the per 
cent. of advance. The Judson Iron Works and the Oak- 
land Works, outside of the Best Agricultural Works, are 
the only places of importance in this line across the bay. 
Best holds out still. In this city the Union and the 
Risdon and the other large places outside of those that 
have already made a settlement still hold out. And the 
year is about to close with this calamitous strike still 
going on, though with fair prospects of coming to an 
end. No doubt mutual concessions will be made by 
others of the parties to the struggle, and the end will be 
still nearer. The work done by the large establishments 
places them more directly in the way of Eastern compe- 
tition than those who have settled, and it is difficult to 
see how they can do any different to what they have 
been doing. And indeed if matters have to be tied up as 
they have been it is difficult to see how the foundry 
and shipbuilding business can be carried on in San Fran- 
cisco. With the highest wages and the highest priced 
material on the continent it is impossible. ° 

Outside of the disturbance in the manufacturing sec- 
tion everything appears to be going on swimmingly. 
Trade in hardware, plumbing materials and oil well ma- 
terial is still good, though business in the latter depart- 
ment is not as active as it was earlier in the year. The 
export trade is good, and the demand for machinery, 
&e., from the Hawaiian Islands, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and Australia is good. There is also a large demand 
from the Orient. The “ Doric,’ which cleared the other 
day for Hong Kong and Yokohoma, had a cargo valued 
at $365,000, a large part of it machinery, hardware, bi- 
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cycles, wire, nails, electrical goods, &c. Most of them 
were goods in transit from Eastern manufacturing cen- 
ters. The “ Sierre,” for Honolulu and the Australias, 
had large consignments of machinery, engines, &c., and 
some trade in these lines is developing with South Amer- 
ica through the new steamship lines. 

The manipulation of copper and copper stock is 
not likely to do any good to the producers of California. 
[t was the advance in price that give the impetus to 
prospecting and production in this State, and any big 
reduction in the price would work great injury to what 
is now a highly profitable industry. Last year’s produc- 
tion, in round numbers 30,000,000 pounds, was principal- 
ly in Shasta County, where a few years ago there was 
hardly any produced. 

The Clearing House exchanges are still largely ahead 
of those of 1900, and everything foreshadows a good 
business year in 1902. We have had an abundance of 
rains during the past two weeks, and the ground is in 
the best possible condition for tillage. Everything looks 
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The Potter [Mesh Separator and Superheater.* 
BY FREDERICK A. SCHEFFLER, 

Various designs of dry pipes have been made, all of 

them with a view of accomplishing the same result— 
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Fig. 1.—Diagram of Tests. 
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Fig. 2.—Longitudinal Section. 


THE POTTER MESH 


namely, that of affording a receptacle for the steam 
passing out of the boiler, and so devised that steam 
only, and no water, should pass through the dry pipe. 
The very fact that these various forms of dry pipes 
(sometimes deflectors were used) have been changed in 
design, and also that in many instances the dry pipe has 
been abandoned for another device equally deceptive, 
without eliminating the difficulty, is proof that none of 
the old methods were satisfactory under all circum- 
stances, and that a form of dry pipe which might be 
suitable in one case would not apply in another equally 
well. 

I have no doubt that many members in reading or 
discussing this paper can recall their experience with 


_ * Paper presented at the New York meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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priming or foaming boilers, and what they did to pre- 
vent disastrous accidents from occurring to their en- 
gines and other machinery. This is an experience which 
many of us have had. 

It is a well-known fact that under certain operating 


conditions even the best designed boiler is likely to 
“throw water,” or prime or foam badly. This may be 
due to various causes, which we have not the time to 


discuss now, and frequently is not due to improper con- 
struction of the boiler. 

The Potter mesh separator is designed to prevent 
the trouble above referred to from occurring within the 
boiler itself, and while boilers equipped with the ap- 
paratus may prime for various reasons, the separator 
makes it impossible for the boiler to “throw water.” 
The device is placed in the steam space of the boiler, 
and is connected in a manner similar to a dry pipe, or it 
can be connected to the end of the dry pipe and the 
holes in the latter stopped up. 

The construction of the separator is shown in longi- 
tudinal sectional elevation, Figs. 2 and 3, and consists of 
a series of galvanized or copper wire meshes or screens 
placed alternately between rings of cast iron, there be- 
ing generally from 25 to 30 layers of mesh. The area of 
the screens depends on the size of the boiler outlet. 

After considerable interesting experimental work, in- 
volving many other designs, more or less complicated, 
the above construction is found to fulfill all conditions 
of priming, oversaturated steam, &c., and delivers at the 
boiler outlet practically dry steam. 

It has also been found by careful experiment that, 
given any boiler from which steam is delivered at any 


particular range of moisture (with or without dry 
pipe), the introduction of the mesh separator in the 


same boiler will change the quality of the steam by from 
25 to 75 per cent. (making it drier), and at the same time 
stop any priming which may have been present. 

The theory on which the action of this separator is 
based is, as may already have been surmised, that the 
small globules of moisture contained in the steam are 
broken up by the first piece of mesh, and this action is 
continued through each successive layer of mesh until 
it is so completely atomized upon reaching the outlet 
chamber, or header, that it flashes into dry steam 
upon the addition of a small amount of heat, which is 
obtained by the wire drawing due to the steam and wa- 
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Fig. 3.—Sections Fig. 2. 


AND SUPERHEATER. 


ter passing through the screens. The reduction of pres- 
sure is about 1 per cent., and the temperature of the 
steam is increased proportionately. 

The separator is designed so that it can be placed in 
any type of boiler which is equipped with a manhole of 
the usual size (11 x 15 inches), and is held in position by 
one or more studs screwed into the shell of the boiler. 
The connection between the outlet of the separator and 
boiler outlet is not necessarily steam tight, nor are the 
joints between the faces of the rings and. wire mesh 
steam tight, as these openings are so small that any 
steam which leaks through such spaces is slightly wire 
drawn, with the same result which occurs to the steam 
passing directly through the mesh of the separator. 
These small openings on the lower part of the separator 
also provide the means whereby the entrained water re- 
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turns to the boiler as it trickles down the successive 
layers of wire mesh. 


Tests recently made by the writer in a 3000 horse- 


power electric plant with and without the separator 
are graphically shown in Fig. 1, together with water 


level readings taken simultaneously with the calorim- 
eter readings. These readings were taken every min- 
ute for five minutes over several hours’ duration, at 


ten-minute intervals, and in plotting the curve it will be 
noted that the average readings for each five minutes 
were used to give the ordinates. A Carpenter throttling 
calorimeter used, as the readings at no time ex- 
ceeded 214 per cent. of moisture. 

In this particular case the tests show that the steam 
issuing from the boilers contained 3742 per cent. more 
moisture when the separators were not used than was 
the case when they were used, and this notwithstanding 
the fact that the water level in the latter instance aver- 
aged materially higher than in the former. Before these 
separators were installed this particular plant was fre- 
quently troubled with water in the engines, but this 
difficulty has entirely disappeared; so that, as hereto- 
fore stated, the separators prevent the water from leay- 
ing the boiler, supplying a higher quality of 
steam. 

This test made on boilers which, as the curve 
shows, would ordinarily furnish a very fair quality of 
steam, and the test casts no reflection on the makers of 
the boilers. If, however, by applying the improvements 
in dry pipe construction, the possibility is assured of 
keeping the water in the boiler, and at the same time in- 
crease materially the quality of the steam at the boiler 
outlet, then the plant as a whole is improved in effi- 
ciency. There will be far less condensation to take care 


was 
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of in such installations between the boilers and the en- . 


gines, and there will also be eliminated the likelihood of 
damaged engines, providing the condensation is proper- 
ly looked after. 
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Standardization of Engines and Dynamos.* 





A committee, composed of James B. Stanwood, Frank 


H. Ball, Wm. D. Forbes, Walter M. McFarland and 
Albert L. Rohrer, on the standardization of engines 
and boilers, made their final report at the New York 


meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers: 

The committee's investigation has covered the stand- 
ardization of the following points: 

The standard sizes of units recommended. 

The corresponding revolutions per minute for these 
units. 

The sizes of shafts for the two classes of center crank 
and side crank engines. 

The length along the shaft required for the generator. 

The hight of axis or shaft over top of sub-base. 

The width of top of sub-base. 

Armature fit. 

Overload capacity of engines and generators. 

Brush holders. 

Holding down bolts, keys and outboard bearings. 


Size of Units. 


Our endeavor has been to reduce the 
standard units to the fewest sizes. 


number of 
This will commend 
itself to all manufacturers as tending to reduce the great 
number of patterns required to be kept on hand. For 
reasons stated in our report to the Milwaukee meeting 
the largest size embraced in our list is 200-kw. capacity. 

In this connection our report only covers the stand- 

ardization of direct current generators. 
Revolutions, 

These standard speeds have been chosen after care- 
ful deliberation and investigation of the practice of all 
the engine and generator builders in the country. It 
will be observed that we have provided for a permis- 
sible variation of speed of 5 per cent. above or below 
the mean speed, which we recommend: an examination 
of the practice of all the engine and generator builders 


*Report of Committee appointed by 


the American Society of 
Mechavical Engineers 
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shows that this covers practically all the machines 


which may be considered as a standard make at th 
present time, and we have been assured by some build 
ers whose conditions differ somewhat that if there is 
general agreement upon the scheme outlined they wil 
be prepared to change their machinery to conform | 
the recommendations. 

Shaft Diameters. 

These are also the result of careful analysis of th: 
existing practice of all manufacturers and a considera 
tion of all the conditions affecting the diameter of th: 
shaft. The preliminary report which we sent out to the 
manufacturers has elicited only a few adverse criti 
cisms, and these, after correspondence, were withdrawn. 

In order that the reason for the diameters of shafts 
that we have recommended shall be thoroughly under 
stood, we may explain that (especially in shafts for side 
crank engines) the permissible deflection has determined 
the diameter. This, in some cases, is larger than would 
have been necessary for torsion and bending where de- 
flection did not have to be considered. 

As cases sometimes arise where cross compound en- 
gines or double engines are connected to generators 
coming within our recommendations, and as such units 
require considerably larger shafts than those given in our 
tables, we deem it necessary to state, specifically, that our 
recommendations apply only to engines of usual propor- 
tions, with the generator attached at the side of, instead 
of between, the cranks. 


Length of Generator Along the Shaft, 


When we came to investigate the question of length 
along the shaft (between limit lines) to be provided for 
the generators, we found that the practice of manufac- 
turers required provision for two classes, which may be 
called “long” and “short” generators. 

It would, of course, have been much better if we 
could have provided for but a single class, with a small 
allowance for variation, but there is such a marked dif- 
ference in the lengths for the same power that we have 
deemed it best to make provision for these two classes, 
so that the engine builders can govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. It will be noticed that the maximum differ- 
ence in lengths between the two classes is 6 inches, 
which in the small sizes is reduced to 5 inches. 

In the case where an engine is to be provided for a 
generator which falls into the long class, but which is 
only a little over the limit for the short class, or one 
which is considerably less than the maximum of the 
short class, the excess clearance is to be provided for on 
the side next to the engine—that is to say, the side away 
from the commutator. 

We have carefully considered the fact that for these 
varying lengths of generator and shaft the engine build- 
er has to provide different lengths of sub-base, and in 
order to reduce the expense of patterns here to a mini- 
mum our idea is that these patterns would be made so 
that the end away from the commutator can be ex- 
tended the necessary amount, 5 or 6 inches, to take care 
of the increased length of bed. Obviously this means 
simply a standard pattern with a standard adjustable 
end for each unit. 

Hight of Shaft. 


As is well known, there are two classes of generators 
to be provided for under this head—those which are 
split vertically and those which are split horizontally. 
The former have a flat base, which rests directly upon 
the flat top of the sub-base, while the latter have feet 
which take the weight of the generator. 

In order to arrange that the engine builders’ pat- 
terns may be reduced to a minimum and still may be 
stock patterns, which will fit every style of machine, 
we have chosen dimensions for hight of axis of shaft 
above top of sub-base sufficient to allow for the verti- 
cally split machines, and also, except as stated later, 
to clear the periphery of the horizontally split machines. 

As will be seen, the scheme provides for a main pat- 
tern, to which patterns for the stools and seatings for 
both horizontally and vertically split generators can be 
attached before the pattern is sent to the foundry-- 
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stools for the horizontally split machines and rectangular 
seatings for the vertically split machines. 

In the case of the 150 and 200 kw. units we have pro 
vided tor a recess in the top of sub-base, to allow the 
lower part of some horizontally split generator frames 
to be accommodated, and so to avoid unduly raising the 
center of the shaft. In the case of the vertically split 
machines and those which are split horizontally and do 
not need this recess, the top of the sub-base will be flat 
and continuous. 


Width of Top of Sub-Base. 


This has been decided by careful examination of ex 
isting practice. and we believe that the figures we have 
recommended will cover the necessities for all sizes of 
generators. 

Armature Fit, 


The matter of armature fit has received very careful 
consideration from the committee, and our recommenda- 
tion is for what is known as a single fit. 

We have abtained the opinions of manufacturers in 
respect to the allowances to be made for a pressed fit 
and find that allowances of 1-1000 inch for shafts 4 
inches to 6 inches, inclusive, and 2-1000 inch for shafts 
615 inches to 11 inches, inclusive, represent the best ex- 
isting practice. 

The armature bore is to be the exact size given in the 
table, and the allowance is to be made by the increase 
of diameter of engine shaft. 
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nected unit should not, in any case, exceed 25 per cent. 
of the rated capacity. 

It will, of course, be understood that under these 
conditions of overload the economy of the unit should 
not be expected to be as bigh as when operated at the 
rated load. We have also been asked by some engine 
builders to call attention to the importance of giving 
the unit special attention when it is so operated. 

If under peculiar conditions a higher overload ca- 
pacity is demauded it must be understood that this is a 
special case not covered by the standard machines and 
provision must accordingly be made for meeting this 
demand. 

Brush Holders, 


We recommend what we believe is now the practice 
of the best generator builders, that the brush holder 
rigging shall be supported upon the generator frame. 
This, we think, will commend itself, as it makes the 
electrical part of the outtit entirely self contained. 


Holding Down Bolts, Keys, and Outboard Bearings. 


We recommend that the holding down bolts, shaft 
keys for securing the generator hub to the shaft and the 
outboard bearings should be furnished by the engine 
builders. This is in accord with almost universal prac- 
tice at the present time. 

Our recommendations in these particulars do not 
cover matters of so great importance as some others; 
but, if adopted, they will tend to settle certain points 
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We believe that, in order to secure the best results, 
it will be necessary to work ta a definite gauge; to this 
end we recommend that the generator builder furnish 
a gauge the exact diameter of the bore and the engine 
builder make the necessary allowance for the pressed 
fit, as recommended. This will avoid uncertainty as to 
the responsibility for the fit. 


Overload Capacity of Engines and Generators, 


All the features of our recommendations have so far 
had to do with the question of dimensions as affected 
by the mutual relations of the generator and the en- 
gine. An important point, however, which affects both 
the generator and the engine, is that of the overload 
capacity which can reasonably be expected. As is 
doubtiess well known, generator builders are frequently 
called upon to provide, during short periods, for over 
loads of as much as 50 per cent., and, in occasional 
cases, of even 100 per cent. 

It is evident to every engine builder that to provide 
au engine large enough to drive the generator under 
such extreme overload capacities gives an unreasonably 
large engine for the rated load and seriously interferes 
with the economy with which the power is produced. 

Bearing in mind that our recommendations are en- 
tirely for standard practice, we are led to recommend 
that the standard overload rating of any direct con- 


speeds in table. Distance from center of shaft to top of base of 


though not less than possible outside radius of armature. 





about which there has occasionally been dispute and con- 
siderable controversy in correspondence. 

In the table will be found columns showing sizes of 
shaft keys which we recommend; also the number and 
size of holding down bolts. 

It will be noticed that we do not give any lengths 
for keys. We give this matter very careful considera- 
tion, but we found that such differences of opinion ex- 
isted in respect to proper length that we believe it best 
to leave the deterinination of the length of key for ad- 
justment by engine and generator builders in each in- 
dividual case. Sizes of keys have been taken so that 
standard rolled stock can be employed. 

We recommend that the keys be made straight and 
be used as feathers. They should therefore 
curately on the edges and not on the top. 
lowance should be 


fit ac- 
Proper al- 
made in cutting the keyway in the 
armature hub, so that there will be sufficient clearance 
at the top of the key. 


Suggestions, 


In the course of our investigation our attention has 
been called to a number of points which, from their 
nature, are not exactiy in the same category as those 
on which we have made recommendations, but we con- 
sider them of such importance that we desire to offer 
them as suggestions for consideration by members of the 
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society, with a view to their adoption if considered suf- 
ficiently meritorious. 

Pressing Armature on Shaft.—Usually the contract 
definitely provides by whom this is to be done, but our 
suggestion is that if there is no such provision in the 
contract it should be understood that the engine and 
generator builders shall agree who is to do this work, 
so as to avoid any dispute when tlie separate portions 
of the unit are delivered on the premises. 

Floor Line.—For convenience in operation and for the 
information of engine and generator builders we sug- 
gest that for units up to 75 kw., inclusive, the floor line 
should come at the bottom of the sub-base; and for units 
100 kw. to 200 kw., inclusive, the floor line should be 1 
inch below the rough top of the sub-base. 

Protecting Commutators from Oil.—In view of the fact 
that in some cases the distance between bearing and 
commutator is very small, it is well for engine builders 
to bear in mind that provision should be made to pre- 
vent oil from the bearing getting on the commutator. 

Some generator builders have asked that the end of 
the shaft be drilled and tapped to facilitate, if neces- 
sary, the removal or placing of the armature on the 
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ing need, and the lack of which is one of the m~in causes 
of the backwardness of the interior. 

In Nicaragua great improvements are projected for 
the principal ports—Corinto, San Juan del Norte and de} 
Sud—all of these need deepening and dredging; new 
wharves will have to be built, to say nothing of fire 
and weather proof storehouses. In this regard Salva- 
dor has spent over $1,500,000 at her new port, El Tri- 
unfo, and another $500,000 spent will make it one of 
the safest of the harbors on the Pacific Coast.  Al- 
though active work at the port of Iztapa, Guatemala, is 
now stopped, the Government is asking for bids to con- 
tinue the dredging, on which $500,000 or more has al- 
ready been spent. About 30 miles of railroad, bridges 
and considerable trestle work has been built, in large 
part by Americans and Belgians. This port, when com- 
pleted, will be the terminus of the Guatemala Inter- 
oceanic Railroad, across the country to Puerto Barrios 
on the Atlantic Coast. Most of the work on the eastern 
section of this railroad is in the hands of American en- 
gineers. As soon as the road has been thoroughly 
equipped and repaired as far as El Rancho, then the 
mountain section will be commenced. It is understood 
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As arranged for horizontally parted generators, 


STANDARDIZATION OF 


shaft at the place of erection; we suggest that this be 
done. 

In some cases generator builders require special 
nuts, boits, or fixtures for attaching generators to the 
shaft. Under these conditions we suggest that the 
generator builders should furnish all attachments to 
their apparatus that are not already specified in our re- 
port. 
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Central American News. 


San JUAN DE NICARAGUA, November 15, 1901.—Any 
one wishing to study the effect of the making or mar- 
ring of a great enterprise on a whole country should 
visit Nicaragua at the present time. Everything in busi- 
ness, all matters, political or otherwise, hinge entirely 
on the buildiug of the great waterway through this 
country. The great majority await with anxiety the ac- 
tion of the American Congress, hoping that the next 60 
days will end the suspense, and ‘that we will have a 
great canal built by the United States. A few believe 
that some nation of Europe will interpose objections, and 
it has even been said that foreign influence has been 
active in the Government of Zelaya here. But even the 
blindest are now sure that it is antAmerican canal, or 
nothing. The very existence of the present Government 
is wrapped up in the enterprise, and I am certain that, 
however erratic diplomacy here may show itself, the 
outcome will be that the United States will get all it 
should have in this connection. 

Once our American Congress passes the Nicaragua 
bill, then Central America will be the center of the most 
varied business activity. An electric impulse will be 
given to every line of action; capital and capitalists, to 
say nothing of American laborers and general me- 
chanies, will find plenty to do. The authorities here will 
then have means to build new roads, which are of press- 


As arranged for vertically parted generators. 
Rectangular seatings to be made and located to suit 
bases of vertically parted generators. 
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that the rails, bridges and rolling stock for the line as 
far as the Sierras are in treaty at present in the United 
States. But, as I have said before, real activity along 
these different lines will begin as soon as the construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal is decided upon. In Gua- 
temala, Salvador and Costa Rica the higher prices now 
obtained for the staple of the country—coffee—are mak- 
ing for increased imports of coffee machinery and agri- 
cultural machinery of all kinds. Our plows, harrows 
and reapers are having a steady demand. American 
spades and shovels, axes and tools of all sorts are now 
seen in the stores, both retail and wholesale; whereas 
five years ago their places were taken by the manufac- 
tures of Belgium, Germany and Birmingham. Bicycles 
are used in numbers in all the larger cities and towns, 
both by natives and foreigners. Eight out of ten ma- 
chines are of American manufacture. c. 


Consul Bergh of Gothenburg, Sweden, reports to the 
State Department that Knut Ericson, a Swedish engi- 
neer, has invented an apparatus for the separation of 
ore by the magnetic method, and last September ex- 
hibited it before Swedish and foreign experts. The ap- 
paratus, which is described as very simple in construc- 
tion, yet ingenious, attracted wide attention. A Swed- 
ish company is being organized to work the invention. 
It is believed that it will be of the greatest importance 
for mining. 


The Pittsburgh Meter Company, at East Pittsburgh, 
’a., a Westinghouse interest, will add two stories to 
their present plant, and put up an office building. New 
machinery will be installed, and the capacity of the con- 
cern for the manufacture of water and gas meters will 
be considerably enlarged. 
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A Brief Comparison of Recent Battle Ship 
Designs.* 


BY NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR H. G. GILLMOR, U. 8. N. 


There is probably no class of design work in which 
what is to be done is so largely controlled by what has 
been done, and what is being done, as in the designing 
of naval vessels. The value of any vessel for naval pur- 
poses must necessarily be determined finally not only 
by the features embodied in the vessel itself, but by the 
characteristics of the vessels against which she may be 
opposed. It is this which makes the study of the devel- 
opment of foreign designs a necessity, and determines 
the characteristics of the vessels of the several classes 
which may at any time be in course of design. 

While from time to time new types of vessels have 
been introduced and developed, there has always been a 
type of vessel recognized in each period as the main 
strength and backbone of naval force; and this type has 
always been designated the battle ship. It is to the con- 
sideration of the designs of vessels of this class of the 
present period that attention is asked. For the purposes 
of comparison there have been chosen the most recent 
designs of the several principal naval powers; and the 
comparison will be confined to the design conditions for 
those features which directly contribute to the naval 
value of each unit—that is to say, the armament, the 
protection, the speed, and the coal supply. The designs 
chosen are: Great Britain, the ‘‘ Duncan;” Germany, the 

“Wittelsbach;” Russia, the “‘ Borodino;” Italy, the * Vit- 
torio Emanuele;”’ Japan, the “ Mikasa,’ and the United 
States, the “ Virginia.” In each case there are repre- 
sented two or more vessels, the naval features of which 
are virtually the same as that of the vessel named. The 
information available with respect to the latest French 
battle ship design is so meager as to have made it im- 
practicable to include it in the comparison proposed. 

The accompanying engravings are small _ scale 
sketches, showing these vessels in elevation and deck 
plan, and are given with the purpose of presenting visu- 
ally the differences in naval features among them. Full 
data is given in the tabular statement in Table I, which 
follows: 
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though in other vessels of practically the same general 
characteristics built for the Japanese Government 12- 
inch guns have been employed. In the “ Wittelsbach ” 
design four 9.4-inch guns have been adopted, marking 
the limit in lightness of caliber of the first caliber guns 
in battle ships. The one exception to the number four 
for the heavy guns is in the “ Vittorio Emanuele,” where 
two 12-inch guns, mounted one forward and one aft, 
have been chosen. In the guns of ‘second caliber an al- 
most equal range in caliber and a considerable variation 
in arrangement are noticeable. In all but two of the de- 
signs under consideration what may be called a central 
battery, more or less extended, is employed. This cen- 
tral battery reaches the extreme of concentration on the 
‘““Wittelsbach,” and is most extended on the “ Virginia.” 
In two out of the six designs the secondary caliber guns 
are mounted exclusively in such a central battery, with 
the addition of four guns of second caliber in isolated 
casemates, giving bow and stern fire. In two others, in 
addition to the central battery, a portion of the second 
caliber guns are mounted in turrets, giving fire over a 
considerable are from directly ahead or directly astern. 
In these turrets there are, in one case, guns mounted in 
pairs, and in the other single guns. The “ Borodino” 
and “ Vittorio Emanuele ’”’ mount the second caliber guns 
entirely in such turrets. In the “ Wittelsbach ” the cen- 
tral battery, isolated casemates and turrets, for the sec- 
ond caliber guns, are used in combination. In the choice 
of a caliber for second caliber guns S-inch guns and 6- 
inch guns divide honors. In the “ Vittorio Emanuele” 
the second caliber guns are 8-inch guns. In all the oth- 
ers, with the exception of the “ Virginia,” the second 
caliber guns are 6-inch guns. In the “ Virginia” both 
8-inch and 6-inch guns are employed. The number of 
guns of second caliber varies from 12 6-inch in the ‘“* Dun- 
can” to 12 6-inch and eight 8-inch in the “ Virginia.” In 
the secondary battery also there is considerable varia- 
tion in the number and caliber of the guns, the arrange- 
ment being dependent upon the system employed in 
mounting the second caliber guns. The caliber ranges 
from 15-pounders and 1-pounders in the “ Wittelsbach ” 
to 12-pounders and 3-pounders in the “ Duncan;” and, 
in numbers from 40 in the “ Borodino” to 18 in the 
* Duncan.” 


Table I. 


™ Vinginte. "© Duncan.” 
NE ne en eT ne 1901 1899-00 
Length between perpendiculars.......... 435’ 405’ 
I Es aS. sins big do 4059's seh 76'10” 75’6" 
each ek Ménihé es 09 eadw ees uate 24’0” 26’6”" 
Dis lacement, i 14,950 14,000 
Indicated H. P. with forced draft........ 19,000 18,000 
Speed, in knots, with forced draft........ 19.0 19.0 
DE cai eidese wasdceu ne cane EF re Various Belleville 
Armament : 
4-12” 4-12” 
NO EEO OC ee 8-8" 12-6” 
12-6” 9 
12-3” 12-12 pdrs. 
eer reer 8-3 pdrs. 6-3 pdrs. 
| 8-1 pdrs. ee 
Torpedo tubes: 
ad iin yw iWin Sen ace Mawes wa sa 
Re a ee 2 4 
Protective deck : 
NN SN DO ee ee ee td 7” 
Thickness of horizontal parts......... 14%" rit 
Armor: 
Length of water line belt...... .-..-Wholelength ?/; length 
Breadth of water line belt............ 8’0"’ 7’0” 
Thickness of water line belt at amidships. 11.8” Ke 
Thickness of water line belt at ends.... a” 2” 
CC coer eG ks gabe ahe.vue 6010 4,%0 6” raf 
Re Oe ME DE nc cc aeacsesecnes 3/,length 7/; length 
.. & a Sere re ul 7’0” 
Thickness of upper belt.............. 6” Y hte 
Protection, largest guns.............- 10” 11” 
Protection, medium caliber SEE. 60 cen 6” 6” 
PUODOGIEOM, GEREE BURG. .cccccceccccoce 2” a 
Conning tower, forward.............+- ad 19° 
re 5” 3” 
Ce Se IE vic bevesccesceeacas 900 900 
Coal supply, bunkers full. ee 1,900 2,000 








Armament, 

In armament, uniformity of practice is found in the 
location of the heavy guns, but in their number and cal- 
iber a considerable range is noticeable. With but two 
exceptions 12-inch guns have been chosen, and, with a 
single exception, the number of heavy guns is four, 
mounted in pairs, two forward and two aft. In the 
“ Mikasa ” four 10-inch guns make up the heavy battery, 


* Paper read at the meeting of Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers 


** Vittorio Type 
“ Borodino.” ‘“ Mikasa.” “ Wittelsbach.”” Emanuele.” design. 


1900 1899 1899-00 es a 
397’ 400’ 418’ 435’ 435’ 
76’0"’ 76'0” 680” 73’6”" 76’0” 
26’0” 27'2”" 25’0” 25°77” a 
13,600 15,200 11,800 12,624 
16,000 15,000 15,000 19,000 ae 
18.0 18.0 19.0 22.0 18.0 
Belleville Belleville Cly. and Schultz ae 
4-12” 4-10” 4-9.4’ 2-12” 4-9.4”" 
12-6” 14-6” = 6”’ 12-8” 12-6” 
- | F. Ba 
20-12 pdrs. 20-12 pdrs. 12 5 5” 12-3” 12-12 pdrs. 
20-3 pdrs. 8-3 pdrs. 12-1 pdrs. 12-1.8” 6-3 — 
4 Maxim 4-214" “i? a 
4 oe 1 4 y 
2 4+ 5 re 2 
2% ” Q” 3” 4” 3” 
1143” 6 1%” as 144” 
Whole length Whole length Whole length Whole length ?/, a 
6’6"" 7’9"" 7’o” ae 7 ae 
Rg’ 9" R R’’ 9%” 7 
5%” 4” 4” 4” Q” 
ms 6” 6”" 6” 6” 
Whole length ?/, length \% length 1/, length 4 — 
5’6”" 7’6” 7’6 7 7’6” 
8 4” 6” 8” 6” ae 
10” 14” 10” RR’? Rg’ 
6”’ 6” 6” 6” 6” 
3” a. nf! e <s 
_ 14” 10” 10” 9g” 
‘ 3” 6” 7" 3” 
900 1.400 650 1,000 650 
1,500 2,000 1,250 2,000 1,250 


Water Line Protection, 

In the matter of protection to stability by a water line 
belt a considerable range is noticeable. The lower limit 
is found in the ‘‘ Duncan,” in which two-thirds of the 
length of the vessel is protected by a belt of a thickness 
of 7 inches, the forward end being protected from the 
fire of secondary battery guns by 2-inch nickel steel plat- 
ing riveted upon the skin plating—as in protective decks. 
The remaining five vessels under consideration have, for 
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stability protection, complete water line belts, the maxi- 
mum of which found in the Virginia—11 
inches at top of armor amidships, tapering to 8 inches at 
the bottom. The lower limit in the extent of the upper 
belt, affording protection to the ammunition supply for 
the battery, is found in the “ Wittelsbach,” 


thickness is 


where this 


belt is limited to about one-fourth of the length of the 
{ vessei. Three of the vessels under consideration—name- 
| ly, the * Virginia,” the *“ Duncan” and the “* Mikasa ’— 


earry this upper belt over about two-thirds of the length. 
The “ Vittoric Emanuele” has an upper belt over some- 
what more than one-third its length, and the “ Borodino ”’ 
for the whole length. It should be mentioned, however, 
that in the “ Borodino ”’ both the water line belt and this 
upper belt are so narrow that the two combined really 
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United States, “ Virginia.” 435 Feet Long, 19 Knots, 14,900 Tons. 


A BRIEF 


make a wide water line belt over the whole length of the 
vessel. The thickness of the armor employed for this 
upper belt is uniformly 6 inches, except in the case of the 
“Dunean,” in which the water line belt and upper belt 
are continuous and 7-inch armor is employed. 


Gun Protection. 


In the character and extent of the protection to the 
guns of first caliber the greatest range is noticeable. 
The lower limit of such protection is found in the “ Vit- 
torio Emanuele,” where S8-inch armor is employed, and 
restricted armored tubes with walls of equal thickness 
for protection to the ammunition supply. From this the 
degree of protection ranges upward, as may be readily 
observed from the figures in Plate 1, the maximum being 
found in the “* Mikasa, in which there are barbettes 14 
inches in thickness extending at their full diameter to 
the top of the water line belt. 

The protection adopted for the guns of second 
ealiber is uniformly 6-inch armor throughout all the de- 

a Signs under consideration. The method of disposing this 
armor for the protection of the guns varies. In three of 


the six ships there are central batteries, concentrated in 
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the * Wittelsbach ” and extended in the “ Virginia” and 
* Mikasa.” In addition to this central battery the “ Wit- 
telsbach ’’ and * Mikasa employ, also, isolated casemates 
with 6-inch armor for a portion of the guns of second 
caliber; and in the ** Duncan” this system of protectiou 
exclusively is employed for the second caliber guns 
Upon the “ Vittorio Emanuele” and “ Borodino”’ the 
second caliber guns are all carried in armored turrets 
with 6-inch armor, and in the “ Wittelsbach ” and “ Vir 
ginia ” such turrets are combined with central batteries, 
or with central batteries and casemates. The excep- 
tional features in protection and system of mounting in 
the superposition of 8-inch turrets upon 12-inch turrets 
in the “ Virginia’ has been the subject of so much dis 
cussion as to make special comment unnecessary. The 
* Borodino”’ and “ Virginia” are the only vessels in 


ARMOR PLATING LESS 
MZ THAN 4 INCHES THICK 
ARMOR PLATING 4 TO 

5% INCHES THICK 
ARMOR PLATING 6 TO 

epeanetat tt 74 INCHES THICK 
ARMOR PLATING 8 TO 


9% INCHES THICK 


ARMOR PLATING 10 TO 
12 INCHES THICK 


ARMOR PLATING OVER 
HICK 


12 INCHES T 
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which any protection is provided for guns of the second- 
ary battery. 
Speed. 


The speed adopted for two of the vessels is 18 knots. 


In the “ Virginia,” “Dunean” and “ Wittelsbach”’ the 
! 
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Great Britain, “ Duncan,” 405 Feet Long, 19 Knots, 14,000 Tons, 


BATTLE SHIP DESIGNS. 


designed speed is 19 knots. In the “ Vittorio Emanuele” 
the speed feature is developed to an extent which sep- 
arates this vessel widely from the others under consider- 
ation. Her speed of 22 knots, if realizable, would prac- 
tically place her on an equal footing, as to speed, with 
the armored cruisers being constructed by several of the 
naval powers. There seems reason to doubt the accuracy 
of report as to the speed feature of this vessel, regard 
being given to the other features proposed. 

The lower limit in the coal supply in the designed 
condition is found in the “* Wittelsbach,” the design for 
which provides for a normal supply of 650 tons, with a 
maximum stowage capacity of 1250 tons. From this the 
normal coal supply ranges through 900 tons for the 
* Borodino,” “ Virginia’? and ‘‘ Duncan,” 1000 tons for 
“Vittorio Emanuele,” to a maximum for this element of 
1400 tons in the “ Mikasa.” 

The variations which have been pointed out make 
direct comparison of the several vessels difficult. To 


establish a basis for the present comparison it is pro- 
posed to assume a vessel whose dimensions are those of 
the largest vessel under consideration, in which the fea- 
tures of armament, protection, speed and coal supply 
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minima of these several features 


embodied are the 
which may be found among the designs under discussion. 
Such a vessel would represent the extreme lower limit 
to which. as judged from current practice, it is thought 
possible to reduce the several elements, and will be desig- 
nated a type design. 


The Type Design. 

This type design will then be a vessel of about 435 
feet in length and 76 feet in breadth (about the extreme 
dimensions of the “ Virginia ” class), having a speed of 
18 knots (the speed of the * Mikasa” and “ Borodino ’’); 
with a normal coal supply of 650 tons (that of the “* Wit- 
telsbach ”); a battery of four 9.4-inch guns (the first cal- 
iber battery of the *“* Wittelsbach ”’), and 12 6-inch guns, 
12 12-pounder and six 3-pounder guns (the second caliber 
guns and secondary battery of the “ Duncan’’); two tor- 
pedo tubes (as in the “ Virginia”); a water line belt 7 
inches thick and 7 feet wide, extending from the after 
barbette for two-thirds of the length of the vessel, with 
2-inch nickel steel plating carried from the forward end 
of this belt to the stem (the water line protection of the 
“Duncan ”’); surmounted by a shorter belt 6 inches in 
thickness, inclosed by bulkheads at its ends of the same 
thickness, extending up to the top of the gun deck to 
form a protected battery (as on the “ Wittelsbach ”’); 
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Japan, “ Mikasa,’ 400 Feet Long, 18 Knots, 15,200 Tons. 


A BRIEF COMPARISON OF 


the 9.4-inch guns and ammunition supply protected by 
barbettes and ammunition tubes carrying armor 8 inches 
in thickness (the protection of the first caliber guns of 
the “ Vittorio Emanuele”); and the 6-inch guns and am- 
munition supply protected by 6-inch armor (the protec- 
tion of the second caliber guns provided in all of the de- 
signs under consideration). It has been necessary to 
assume that the protective decks in the several designs 
under consideration are of practically equal value as 
protection, and that the type design has an equivalent 
protective deck. A sketch outline of the elevation and 
deck plan of this type design is shown in the first draw- 
ing. 

To attempt to express in figures an absolute or rela- 
tive naval value, even for vessels of the same class, is 
generally regarded as almost impracticable, because of 
the impossibility of suitably assigning values among the 
several design elements, all contributing to a successful 
whole and differing so widely in their individual pur- 
poses as to be practically incomparable. Since, however, 
such an expression of value, even if only very approxi- 
mately correct, affords a means of giving point to a com- 
parison, an effort will be made to reduce the present 
comparison to such terms as will permit the assignment 
of approximate relative values. The results, depending 
as they do upon so many things which, at best, can be 
but inaccurately known to any but the designer of each 
vessel, must, of course, be regarded as qualified by the 
inaccuracies in the data upon which such results depend. 

Naval Value. 

It may fairly be assumed that the naval value of any 

vessel at any given period depends chiefly upon the bat- 
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tery carried; the protection given to stability, armament, 
ammunition supply and personnel; the speed; and the 
time during which she may operate without interruption, 
as measured by her coal supply. Her naval value, there- 
fore, is independent of her displacement, although there 
is a relation between that naval value and displacement 
which fixes the limit of naval value which may be 
reached upon any displacement, and the excellence of 
any design should be judged by the nearness of the ap- 
proach of that design to this limiting relation. 

Such a vessel as the type design outlined above has, 
for naval purposes, a definite value, which might be ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways. Each of the several ves- 
sels whose? designs it is proposed to compare may be re- 
garded as being such a vessel as the type design, upon 
which improvements of value have been introduced in 
one or more of the elements of armament, protection, 
speed or coal supply. The designers of the several ves- 
sels under consideration, having provided for the minima 
of the several essential features of battle ship design, 
nave varied the distribution of the remaining disposable 
weight in a manner which each individually deemed 
most efficient. Since each of the several features may 
be found developed to an extreme in some one or more 
of the vessels being compared, and since the one restrict- 


ing and governing condition in such development is 























Russia, “ Borodino,’ 397 Feet Long, 18 Knots, 13,600 Tons. 


RECENT BATTLE SHIP DESIGNS. 


weight, may it not fairly be assumed that the naval 
value assignable to the excessive development of any 
one of the design features may be represented by the 
weight necessary to such a development in any degree 
above that represented by a minimum embodied in all 
the designs? Such an assumption will here be made; and 
the naval value of the type design will be assumed to be 
4300, the aproximate weight required, under the condi- 
tions outlined, to provide in the type design the features 
embodied. The relative naval value of each vessel under 
consideration, as compared with the type design, will 
be expressed finally by adding to 4300, the naval value of 
the type design, the weight which it would be necessary 
to add to the type design in order to provide in that 
vessel for the armament, armor, speed and coal carried 
in the design whose relative naval value it is desired to 
represent. a 

The several vessels, when compared with the type de- 
sign, show increases in the several naval features, with 
corresponding added naval value, as follows: 


* Virginia.” 


Tons. 
Four 12-inch guns instead of four 9.4-inch guns......Value 160 
Miemt Sime BUMS GGGHIONR. cin c cc cccccscsccecsvcs “ 350 
Twelve 14-pounders instead of 12 12-pounders, and 

two 3-pounders and eight 1-pounders additional.... “ 40 
Heavier and more extended water line protection (11- 

inch armor as compared with 7-inch armor amid- 

CN Pa Kath oie eae aa ee Ses as ia a Dh ainare daneiaree wae ag 410 
re Geen ONE Os ow vv cowie wdcdieetanvcerawes ba 120 
Heavy guns in turrets protected by 10-inch armor; 

large diameter barbettes with 10-inch armor...... a 620 
Protection of 8-inch gun positions, and extended cen- 

a eee eee = 240 


Protection to portion of secondary battery.......... " 40 
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Aga@itional mormal coal Supply... ...ccvccccvcsccsess Value 250 
One knot more speed, which, with weights added above, 

necessitates increase in machinery weights....... “6 520 

ts ie, SOR... ic cee wot des eens as 2,750 
re Te cc ova can tsws wasn bese bee% 4,300 
CR: SRE NR a oat ae aii sah eee eS male we 7,050 
* Duncan.” 
Four 12-inch guns instead of four 9.4-inch guns...... Value 160 
Two additional submerged torpedo tubes............ + 20 
More extended upper belt of greater thickness....... ” 350 
Heavy guns mounted on turntables with barbettes 

protected by 12-inch armMer.....sccccsssccccsccee * 500 
All second caliber guns in isolated armored casemates, 

affording additional protection to such guns....... - 260 
Additional normal coal supply............eeeesee008 - 250 
One knot more speed, which, with the weights added 

above, necessitates increase in machinery weights.. “ 450 

ee ee ee 2,000 
er Ce CO. cn cab be hn awa asians’ 4,300 
rr re Se. cock test sha eu eeee bene s 6,300 
* Borodino.” 
Four 12-inch guns instead of four 9.4-inch guns...... Value 160 
Eight additional 12-pounders and 14 additional 3- 

SEE cannes bbb ob eb he ee kaw hs DRESS bab eeaee - 50 
Four additional above water torpedo tubes.......... ° 30 
Heavier and more extended water line protection (9- 

inch armor as compared with 7-inch armor amid- 

eT TEE Te ee LE Oe <j 100 
More extended upper beit, complete................. 200 
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Ita 7, * Vittorio Emanuele,” 
Tons. 


435 Feet Long, 22 Knots, 12,625 








A BRIEF COMPARISON OF 
Heavy guns in turrets protected by 10-inch armor with 

POTS GEMOTOR TUDES... csv anevcsscvcecsesccecseese Value 450 
Protection to portion of secondary battery.......... = 120 
Additional normal coal supply............eeeeeeeee “250 
With same speed, weights added necessitate increase 

ee ee 9 130 

iit DRI PRINS. ongcsstdsveasen savas nes 1,490 
Value Of type GORGE. «oo ccccccccnvvccevsvcsees 4,300 
eS a eT 5,790 
“* Mikasa.” 
Four 10-inch guns instead of four 9.4-inch guns...... Value 50 
ee ne SO Do 5s oo bones) enue neseens 963 50 
Hight additional 12-pounders, two additional 3-pound- 

ers, and four additional 2%-pounders............. 20 
Two additional submerged torpedo tubes............ 25 20 
Heavier and more extended water line protection (9- 

inch armor as compared with 7-inch armor amid- 

RD caved cc cebu SCC Wa Kew Sere ners C4400 6508 - 350 
Moms: extended wpe BGlb. ss sis ccecccctvascvcesons <5 190 
Heavy guns mounted on protected turntables, with 

large diameter barbettes protected by 14-inch armor. 580 
More extended central battery and protection to two 

ek ce nc ed 6\d as wie oe wee - 190 
Additional normal coal supply.............sceeee0. - 750 
With same speed, weights added above necessitate in- 

Ce A, _ 230 

NN i Sr ee ee ee 2,430 
ee ee Rs oc bind koa eek eke bna enka 4,300 
Rte EE Coin ibe Wiss b66ES Ow eles OS % 6,730 
“ Wittelsbach.” 
i ee itiene) GAC BIE son woe owas ose oe sncens ses Value 145 
15-pounders instead of 12-pounders................ ste 10 
Deere CORED GUNG sooo 0n5 6000 ccbenscessnnn 7 25 
Heavier and more extended water line protection (8.8- 
inch armor as compared with 7-inch armor amid- 
ON RES es Se ee En a ye ee ae ee “130 
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Additional protection to heavy guns (10-inch armor 





as compared with 8-inch armor)..........eeeeee- Value 8&0 
Armored casemate for two additional 6-inch guns and 
turrets for four additional 6-inch gums........... a 240 
One knot more speed, which, with weights added above, 
necessitates increase in machinery weights........ - 33 
Co ee ee 960 
Ee I s o.5 ss oho db Keb eels peace nee 4,300 
ET OC Ee 5,260 
. “ Vittorio Emanuele.” 
Two 12-inch guns instead of four 9.4-inch guns...... Value 50 
Twelve 8-inch guns instead of 12 6-inch guns........ ¥ 220 
Twelve 14-pounders instead of 12 12-pounders, and six 
nD I on ob cS Dime a baw keine sewed a 20 
ee ED IIs > db dor cec vices cvececedcssec “ 30 


Heavier and more extended water line protection (9%- 
inch armor as compared with 7-inch armor amid- 


DN isk sk ie whale bea eb il Since hee oie ee es " 270 
eC i  hctek en en Cees heb ee eens - 80 
Protection to second-caliber guns by turrets......... - 160 
Additional normal coal supply.........seeeseeeeeees a 350 


Four knots more speed, which, with weights added 
above, necessitate increase in machinery weights.. “ 1,500 
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In Table II the several vessels will be found in the 
order of their relative values, and the values assigned to 
each of the several items are given in such a manner as 
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Germany, “ Wittelsbach,”’ 418 Feet Long, 19 Knots, 11,800 Tons. 


ENT BATTLE SHIP DESIGNS. 


to facilitate direct comparison of the distribution of 
weight among the several features. 

It should be noticed that there is reason to believe 
that the figures for the indicated horse-power and dis- 
placement for the Italian vessel, “ Vittorio Emanuele,” 
are inaccurate, since, in the present state of shipbuilding 
art, it would seem to be impracticable to procure, with 
the horse-power given, the designed speed of 22 knots 
in a vessel of the designed displacement of 12,624 tons; 
and this displacement would seem to be inconsistent 
with the features which, if report relative to this vessel 
be true, it is proposed to embody in the design. It should 
also be noticed that the feature of protection given by 
the protective decks of the several vessels is regarded 
as being of equal efficiency and value in all the vessels. 
It is known that in the “ Borodino” this protective fea- 
ture has been developed to an extent somewhat in excess 
of that found in the other vessels compared; and, had it 
been practicable to extend the comparison to include 
this feature, the “ Borodino” would doubtlessly have 
shown to better advantage in the final results. 

Since the relative naval values given above are ex- 
pressed in terms of, mathematically, the same dimensions 
as those employed in the expression of displacement—if 
the relative naval values be divided by the designed dis- 
placements of the several vessels the results may be ex- 
pressed as a percentage, which might be termed the 
efficiencies of the several designs. These figures are 
given in the last line of Table II, and varying, as will be 
seen, from 42.7 per cent. for the “ Borodino” up to 52 
per cent. in the “ Vittorio Emanuele ” (assuming the de- 
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signed displacement given for this vessel to be a pos- 
sible one); and the order of merit of the designs would 
be, on this basis, as follows: 

“ Vittorio Emanuele,” 52.0. 

** Virginia,” 47.2. 

* Duncan,” 45.0. 

* Wittelsbach,” 44.6. 

“* Mikasa,” 44.3. 

** Borodino,” 42.7. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that while reasonable 

care has been given to the estimates upon which they are 
based, detailed accuracy in the figures given above is not 
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The Federal Industrial Commission. 


WaswHiIncTon, D. C., December 17, 1901.—The bill pro- 
viding for the extension of the term of the Federal In- 
dustrial Commission from December 15, 1901, to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1902, was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on the 13th instant, and having already been fa- 
vorably acted upon the Senate, it was promptly ap- 
proved by the President just 24 hours before the Com- 
mission would otherwise have expired by statutory lim- 
itation. The narrow escape from premature extinction 
was emphasized by the fact that it became necessary 








Table II.—Relative, Additional and Total Values. 


“ Virginia.” ** Mikasa.” 


Added Added 
value. Totals. value. Totals. 
Heavy guns and ammunition.... 160 aching 5 see 
Second caliber guns and ammuni- 
ESAS ers ae 350 ee 50 
Secondary battery guns and am- 
EUR aie ae 40 He el 20 
Es ew paws ob aen ied 6's ste aca 20 5 abla 
ee tate SOO asian 140 
Water line protection........... 410 cane 350 hint 
Upper belt and bulkheads....... 120 eae 190 
Protection to heavy guns........ 620 ara 580 
Protection to second caliber guns. 240 Paws 190 
Protection to secondary battery.. 40 Te aa ee er 
eo ere ee wae See . scaee 1,310 
oo 9”. SRS eee a 200 .- 750 
EG se ck 30S ke le os Oe SRE Do 520 oe 23 
Total additional value...... ... ane 2,430 
Value of type design.......... : 4.300 ... 4.300 
Relative naval value....... 7.050. 6.730 
Designed displacement........ 14.950 15.200 
Efficiency of design........... eee 47.2 ; 14.3 


claimed. The purpose has been to roughly estimate and 
express in concrete terms the relative naval values of 
the several vessels whose designs were considered, in 
erder that the results of this comparison might be pre- 
sented in a form more tangible than that of a general dis 
cussion of the several features of the designs. 
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The London Underground Electrical Equipment. 








Charles Yerkes has awarded a very large electrical 
contract for the London Underground Railway to the 
British Westinghouse Electrical & Mfg. Company, Lim 
ited, whose new works at Manchester, England, will 
start up in a few weeks. The electrical generators 
will be as large as those for the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway in New York, which are at present the largest 
in the world. The famous Westinghouse generators at 
Niagara are 5000 horse-power each; the Manhattan ma- 
chines are 6650 horse-power each, and those for Mr. 
Yerkes’ London enterprise will be 6660 horse-power each. 
The latter will be driven by turbine engines. No steam 
turbines a third as large have ever been built or planned 
till now. To give an idea of the new electric genera- 
tors for Mr. Yerkes’ London railways some facts may 
be recalled about the Westinghouse machines of similar 
power for the New York elevated. These latter weigh 
900,000 pounds each, are 42 feet high, and one of them 
will give out energy equal to that of 500,000 men. Mr. 
Yerkes’ electric generating station in London will have 
a minimum capacity of 70,000 horse-power, and a maxi- 
mum of 100,000. The work will begin immediately, and 
within two years from January 1 the steam tunnels 
which penetrate London in all directions will be whit- 
ened and ventilated and served by an up to date system 
of electric trains. It is an interesting fact that for the 
underground as well as the elevated railways of the 
three largest cities in the world, London, Paris and New 
York, the electric machinery is designed and produced by 
the Westinghouse interests. 





Bee SS tS ee 

The Census Bureau has issued a bulletin giving the 
statistics of manufacturing and mechanical industries 
for West Virginia, which shows a capital of $55,719,938 
invested in 4415 establishments. The value of the prod- 
ucts was returned at $74,177,681, to produce which in- 
volved an outlay of $1,563,097 for salaries of officials, 
$12,876,902 for wages, $3,933,514 for miscellaneous ex- 
penses and $42.632,813 for materials used. 
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6.560 ; 6.300 5,790 - 5,260 

12.624 14,000 13.600 11,800 

52.0 $5.0 2.7 ; 44.6 


for both the Vice-President pro tempore and the Speaker 
of the House to suspend the joint rules of Congress in 
order to affix their siguatures to the measure, as the reg- 
ulations require that measures shall not be signed ex- 
cept when both Houses are in session, and in this case 
both the House and the Senate had adjourned for three 
days when the extension bill was enrolled. 

In the debate precipitated by the request for unan- 
imous consent to pass the extension bill several signifi- 
cant statements were made, indicating a great diversity 
of opinion as to the usefulness of the Commission. Sen- 
ator Cockrell, the ranking Democratic member of the 
Appropriations Committee, at first objected to the pas- 
sage of the bill, declaring that the Commission had al- 
ready been granted an extension and insisting it should 
conclude its work at once. Senator Hale gave it as his 
opinion that the Commission ought not to be permitted 
to renew its investigations, which would probably lead 
to a call for more time, but Senator Penrose, who is also 
a member of the Commission, declared that the only pur- 
pose of the extension was to complete the compilation 
of evidence and the final report to Congress, and upon 
this statement the bill was passed. 

In the House there was considerable discussion of 
the extension proposition. Representative Richardson, 
the minority leader, suggested that the Commission had 
some unexplained reason for desiring an extension, but 
Representative Livingston, who is also a member of the 
Commission, declared that the real necessity of the ex- 
tension was to enable five Senators and as many Repre- 
sentatives, who were members of the Commission, but 
who had not attended its hearings, to familiarize them- 
selves with the testimony taken before voting upon the 
final report. ‘‘ The extension, therefore,” he said, ‘“‘ was 
more an accommodation to Congress than to the Com- 
mission.” “It is true,” he added, “ that the final report 
cannot be prepared within the date of the limitation of 
this Commission, but if the report were ready to-day to 
be signed, there are not over two members of Con- 
gress appointed on that Commission prepared to sign 
it.” Representative Robinson of Indiana stated that he 
understood that the Commission had experienced diffi- 
culty in securing witnesses connected with the leading 
industrial combinations for the reason that they refused 
to testify, but Mr. Livingston promptly denied that this 
was the case. Several other members of the House sug- 
gested that the appointment of members of Congress on 
the Commission was a mistake, and Representative 
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Gaines of Tennessee, the author of several trust bills, 
declared that although members of Congress had ac- 
cepted appointments on the Commission and had not re- 
signed, they had neglected their duty. The bill was then 
passed with the distinct understanding that the work of 
the Commission during the next two months shall be lim- 
ited in accordance with a memorandum prepared by 
Chairman Clarke of the Commission and submitted to 
the House, as follows: 

“The mass of material presented by this Commission 
would be largely inaccessible if published, as is so often 
the case with Government reports, without adequate 
summaries, tables of contents and indexes. The Com- 
mission has made a special point of rendering all of its 
publications easily usable by the busy man. Each vol- 
ume of testimony contains a condensed review, a more 
detailed digest and a thorough index. The preparation 
of some of these reviews was necessarily delayed until 
after the closing of the testimony, and the revision of 
them by the Commission has consumed a considerable 
amount of time up to a recent date. 

“The Commission has bent every effort to the com- 
pletion of its work within the time limited by law, and 
is able to report that all of the volume, except that con- 
taining its conclusions and recommendations, will be 
ready to submit to Congress before December 15. It has 
been found impossible, however, to complete the final 
volume. It is the aim to present in this volume, in thor 
ough but concise form, the essential facts elicited in all 
of the Commission’s investigations. The volume must 
necessarily be of considerable size and must cover many 
topics, as may be seen by the preliminary outline. The 
final report will probably contain from 700 to 1000 pages. 
On the basis of the facts thus epitomized the Commis- 
sion will draw up its conclusions and suggestions for 
legislation. 

“ Obviously the preparation of such a report requires 
great care and thorough discussion. The relatively 
large membership of the Commission makes it the more 
difficult to reach a general consensus as to conclusions 
and desirable legislation, while at the same time render- 
ing more valuable the result ultimately reached. The 
Commission would doubtless find itself fairly able to 
complete the review of facts by December 15, but to 
agree upon the conclusions and recommendations within 
that time is practically out of the question. 

“The Commission has already virtually completed its 
review of facts and statements of conclusions regarding 
the subjects of transportation, trusts, agriculture, immi- 
gration and mining, and has made considerable progress 
in the direction of proposed recommendations on these 
topics. The difticulty of the problems involved, how- 
ever, calls for careful and prolonged deliberation. The 
Commission has been unable as yet to do more than 
prepare a preliminary draft for the final report regard- 
ing the important topics of manufactures and general 
business, labor problems and taxation. To complete the 
report on these topics and to draw up recommendations 
for needed legislation regarding them will require not 
less than two months’ additional time. The various 
parts of the final report can, if desired, be submitted to 
Congress from time to time as completed.” 

As the extension bill was not passed until the closing 
hours of the Commission’s term, an emergency draft of 
a report on the trusts had already been prepared with a 
view to rushing it into Congress at the last moment 
should the extension be denied. This report was neces 
sarily limited in the matter,of recommendations for 
legislation to such provisions as a majority of the Com- 
mission had already been induced to approve. These 
suggestions may be summed up in a single recommenda- 
tion for increased publicity with regard to the operations 
of industrial combinations. It was proposed that Con- 
gress should provide for the levying of a small graduated 
tax upon all corporations doing an interstate business, 
which tax was designed solely to provide authority for 
a measure of Governmental supervision. Each corpora- 
tion was required to make returns annually, and at ir- 
regular intervals if called upon to do so, with such in- 
formation as might be demanded, either by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or such other officer as Congress 
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might select. These returns, it was proposed, should 
present whatever data might be considered necessary to 
demonstrate the financial condition of the corporation 
and also to enable the supervising official to determine 
the amount of the corporation’s interstate business upon 
which the tax referred to would be based. The amount 
of the tax was not suggested, but it was recommended 
that it should be nominal and graduated in proportion 
to the total output going into interstate commerce. The 
supervising official, it was proposed, would be author 
ized at any time to inspect the books of any corpora- 
tion with the view to ascertaining whether the law 
had been fully coinplied with and a faithful return made 
us the basis tor taxation. 

The recommendation for the enactment of a Federal 
charter law, which has been under consideration by the 
Commission for some time, was abandoned so far as 
the emergency report was concerned, for the reason that 
it was found to be impossible to secure for it the ten 
votes necessary to its adoption. It was generally con- 
ceded that such a law in order to be effective would re- 
quire to be mandatory, and a number of the commission- 
ers were in doubt as to whether a mandatory statute, 
virtually depriving the States of a measure of control 
over corporations now chartered by them, would be 
constitutional. It was argued that if a Federal charter 
law should be made permissive only, and dependent upon 
a low rate of taxation to induce corporations to accept 
Federal supervision, a very important class of industrial 
combinations would prefer to escape such supervision 





THE FAIRBANKS LATHE TAIL STOCK 


even at the expense of a very heavy State tax, and the 
proposed legislation would, therefore, result in a species 
of discrimination that could not be tolerated. 

The extension bill having passed, the emergency re- 
port on the trusts will be laid on the table. so to speak, 
and an effort will be made to induce a majority of the 
Commission to adopt some more radical recommenda- 
tions. The friends of a mandatory Federal charter law 
are very active and hope to bring enough of their col- 
leagues to their way of thinking to secure a favorable 
report on that proposition. At the same time there is 
no indication of success in this direction. and no pre- 
diction can be made as to the outcome. It is not likely 
that the Commission will exhaust the two months’ ex- 
tension before submitting to Congress its report on the 
trusts, but considerable time will be utilized in an effort 
to secure an agreement on a more comprehensive basis 
than that of the emergency report. As Congress will 
adjourn for the holiday recess on the 19th inst. and will 
not reconvene until January 6, no opportunity will be 
afforded in the meantime for the presentation of a re- 
port, but it is likely that the Commission's last word 
on the subject of the trusts will be laid before Congress 
on or before February 1. The other subjects referred to 
in Chairman Clarke’s memorandum will be reported 
upon from time to time. w. i. €. 





The Indiana Iron & Rail Company have started a 
scrap iron yard at Terre Haute, Ind., near the new plant 
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of the Highland Iron & Steei Company. The concern 
are haudling nothing but scrap, with a considerable 
force of men, having track room in the yard for 14 cars. 
The proprietors of the concern are: H. V. Finkelstein of 
Peoria, [ll.; Frank Finkelstein of Indianapolis, and J. R. 
Finkelstein of Indianapolis, who is general manager. 
Ike L. Finkelstein is the traveling representative. 


<t 
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The Fairbanks Lathe Tail Stock. 


The drawings here presented show a new lathe tail 
stock designed and built by George L. Fairbanks of 
Worcester, Mass. The operating lever A is held in the 
casting B, which is pivoted to the tail stock at E. This 
casting is split and provided with a binding screw, D, in 
order that the operating length of the lever may be in- 
ereased or decreased to suit the size of the drill used. 
One end of the casting is connected with the base of the 
tail stock by the link B B. The parts are formed with 
dovetail guides, which are furnished with a gib for tak- 
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chased a plot of ground 66 x 185.6 feet, at the northeast 
corner of Nineteenth street and Washington avenue, in 
that city. A one-story brick and corrugated iron build- 
ing, 66 x 80 feet, will be erected for smelting purposes, 
and a furnace installed which will enable them to pro- 
duce from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds of ingots per day. 


en 


The Tuscora Steel Company.—The new sheet mill 
plant of the Tuscora Steel Company, at Newcomers- 
town, Ohio, will soon be completed. The firm expect to 
start their black and galvanized sheet mills about Jan- 
uary 15, and the galvanizing and roofing plant about 
February 15. The main building containing four hot 
mills and the same number of cold mills is 110 x 256 
feet. The galvanizing department is 50 x 120 feet, and 
the corrugating and roofing department 62 x 240 feet. 
The first two buildings are finished and most of the ma- 
chinery has been installed. Edward E. Erikson of Pitts- 
burgh is consulting engineer, and the plant was built 
under his supervision. The officers of the Tuscora Steel 
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Fig. 2.—Plan and Elevations. 


THE FAIRBANKS LATHE TAIL STOCK. 


ing up wear. The sliding portion carries the usual screw 
feed. As an attachment for hand lathes this device will 
be found very convenient. By the use of the screw feed 
it may be quickly adjusted as may be desired. 


oo 


The Sharon Steel Company.—The Sharon Steel Com- 
pany of Sharon, Pa., will add to their present 600-ton 
blast furnace two additional blast furnaces, which, how- 
ever, are to have a capacity of only 350 tons each. It 
has been determined to return to a smaller-type of fur- 
nace, so that the Mesaba ores owned by the company 
may be more effectively worked. The work on the 
Sharon Tube Company, a subsidiary concern, is being 
rapidly pushed. The foundations are in and the struc- 
tural work is ready to put up. It is expected that the 
works will be in operation by June 1. The 12-mill sheet 
plant of the Sharon Sheet Steel Company is progressing. 
It is expected that it will be working on May 1. It has 
also been determined to add four additional open hearth 
furnaces to the present equipment of eight furnaces. 


<i 
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H. M. Shimer & Co., smelters and refiners of babbitt 
metal, brass and spelter, Philadelphia, Pa., have pur- 








Company are Thomas Heckett, president; R. L. Shoe- 
maker, treasurer, and A. T. Stone, secretary. 


oe 


Secretary Deane of the California Petroleum Miners’ 
Association has published a list of 126 large firms and 
companies in San Francisco that have adopted oil fuel 
in place of coal during the past two years. The list con- 
tains the names of nany of the largest industrial enter- 
prises of San Francisco, including practically all the 
street railways and great manufacturing plants. 


The Beall Shovel Company of Alton, Ill., contem- 
plate the building of a rolling mill to roll shovel plate in 
their factory from old rails and axles. They are looking 
into the building of a plant of three sets of 18-inch rolls, 
a heating furnace, heavy shears and a plate trimming 
shear, with a boiler to be operated by the waste gases 
from the heating furnace and an engine. 


Marvin W. Kingsley, for 28 years superintendent of 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Water Works Department, has 
opened offices in the Rose Building, that city, and will 
devote his attention to civil and hydraulic engineering 
pertaining to the erection of water works plants, &c. 
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The Interurban Electric Railway. 


Guy Morrison Walker of Boston has published, under 
good banking auspices, a monograph on interurban 
electric railways which contains much of interest. It 
is undeniably true that in the expansion of the electric 
street railroad into a system of intercommunication be- 
tween cities for the cheap and expeditious transporta- 
tion of both passengers and freight we are witnessing 
the most remarkable and significant fact in the evolu- 
tion of internal transportation. 

The rapidity of this development is one of its most 
surprising features. It is not 15 years since the first 
application of electricity was made to the movement 
of cars on street railways. In that short interval it has 
displaced all forms of traction for city and suburban 
traction. Every town and city of sufficient importance 
to need lines of passenger vehicles is now traversed with 
electric lines, and in most of them we find an equip- 
ment conforming to high standards of technical and 
practical excellence. It is less than ten years since the 
first suburban lines were installed and successfully oper- 
ated, and it is only about two years since the invention 
of the tri-phase system of power transmission opened 
the way for the construction of interurban lines and 
bringing the electric road into direct and successful com- 
petition with the steam railroad, which it now menaces 
with the loss of a large and important part of its busi- 
ness. Nothing could more perfectly illustrate the as- 
tounding rapidity of the development of electric traction 
than this brief review of its chronology. 

It is perfectly natural that the electric railroad should 
have expanded thus rapidly from a street railroad into 
a system of interurban communication. Even brief ex- 
perience has shown that it meets the requirements better 
than they ever have been or ever can be met by the loco- 
motive drawn train running on a schedule. The prac- 
ticability of substituting loops for terminals, and carry- 
ing the cars of the suburban and interurban service into 
the very centers of business activity, changes all the 
conditions established by the necessities of the steam 
roads for fixed terminals and inflexible time tables. The 
growth of the street railroad from a strictly local to a 
suburban service, and from that into a system of trans- 
portation between cities separated by greater or less 
Stretches of country, admitting of development by bet- 
ter facilities of communication with the centers of popu- 
lation on either side, is as natural as the growth of the 
infant into the boy and the boy into the man. The 
effect of this development upon the steam rallroads is 
probably the most interesting problem now engaging the 
attention of financiers. 

The fact which first attracts notice in a study of this 
question is the lower capitalization of the electric road 
as compared with the steam road. There are many rea- 
sons why this is possible, such as the ability of the elec- 
tric car to climb grades which for the locomotive draw- 
ing a train would be impossible. Mr. Walker gives 
some comparisons on this point which are extremely in- 
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structive. For example: The Detroit & Port Huron 
Electric Railway, running from Detroit through a num- 
ber of small towns to Port Huron, a distance of 72 
miles, is capitalized at only $34,480 per mile, while the 
Grand Trunk Railroad, with which it competes, is capi- 
talized for $93,714 per mile. The Toledo, Fremont & 
Norwalk Railroad, an electric line 62 miles long in Ohio, 
is capitalized for $40,000 per mile, while the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, with which it competes, is capi- 
talized for $70,000 per mile. The Southwest Missouri 
Electric Railway, running from Carthage through Jop- 
lin to Galena, Kan., a distance of 41 miles, is capitallzed 
at $31,700 per mile, while the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad, with which it competes, is capitalized at $56,- 
100 per mile. These are typical figures. The average 
capitalization of the steam railroads of the United 
States, according to the report of the Interstate Com- 
mission for 1900, was $61,490 per mile, while the aver- 
age capitalization of the electric interurban railroads 
was a little less than $35,000 per mile. In the cases 
compared the equipment was complete in each instance, 
and covered everything necessary to successful opera- 
tion. 

In a comparison of the earnings of the interurban 
electric roads with the steam roads with which they 
compete a difficulty is encountered in the fact that the 
sources of revenue are different. The steam railroads 
derive but a small part of their net earnings from pas- 
senger traffic, whereas this is the main dependence of 
the electric roads. In the case of the steam roads the 
most profitable part of their passenger business is that 
which is ticketed for long distances, while the electric 
roads derive their principal revenues from the small 
fares paid for short rides. The steam railroads would 
starve to death on 5 and 10 cent fares for short distance 
rides and could not afford to maintain a service for this 
class of business, but in the case of the electric roads 
it pays better than any other class of business thus far 
developed. The statistics of earnings show that the net 
return to the electric roads in the business for which 
they now compete is nearly three times as profitable to 
them as to the steam railroads. The average earnings 
of the steam railroads of the United States from pas- 
senger traffic for the past year amounted to $1674 per 
mile, while that of the electric railways was about $3800 
per mile. In some instances the earnings of the inter- 
urban roads were much higher than this, as, for ex- 
ample, those of the Southwest Missouri, $4735 per mile; 
of the Union Traction Company of Indiana, $4984 per 
mile, and the Northern Ohio Traction Company, $5520 
per mile. An important advantage enjoyed by the inter- 
urban electric lines is that their earnings are less sens!- 
tive to general business conditions than are those of the 
steam railroads. People can deny themselves the costly 
luxury of long journeys when times are bad and money 
scarce, but such conditions do not affect the necessity 
for moving back and forth between their homes and 
their places of business, nor of making such short jour- 
neys as their business and pleasure demand within the 
sphere of their daily lives. The average fare per mile 
charged on the steam railroads of the United States 
last year was 2.003 cents; that on the electric roads 
doing an interurban business was 1.3 cents. For the 
electric roads this average was undoubtedly materially 
raised by the fact that a large proportion of the fares 
were paid on the street car basis of a uniform charge 
for journeys within given points. It makes no difference 
to the man who pays 5 cents fare whether he goes 1 
mile or 5, so long as he goes as far as he wants to. In 
the case of steam railroads, however, the average of 
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2.003 cents represented full miles in every instance, and 
was mostly the mileage rate for long distance journeys. 

As instances of the destructive influence of electrical 
competition with steam railroads for passenger business, 
Mr. Walker cites the following instances: 


The Michigan Central found that from its trains bound for 
Detroit such a large proportion of the passengers left them at 
Ann Arbor and rode into Detroit over the electric line that it 
was necessary to lighten considerably the service between those 
cities. The reason for this is obvious, for the steam railroad 
fare from Ann Arbor to Detroit is $1.20, while the electric line 
fare is only 50 cents, so that passengers leaving the steam road 
at Ann Arbor and continuing to Detroit by the electric line make 
a saving of 70 cents. The Big Four Railroad, running from 
Muncie, Ind., through Anderson to Indianapolis, had the same 
experience in connection with the Union Traction Company, and 
at one time almost entirely discontinued its suburban service 
between those cities, but it is now undertaking to regain the 
traffic in competition with the electric line. The contest will be 
interesting and instructive, but it can hardly be expected to be 
successful, because while it is possible that with such traffic the 
steam roads may be able to compete with the electric lines in 
the matter of rates, it is utterly impossible for them to meet 
the frequent service offered by the interurban lines. Instances 
of this kind might be multiplied, as in the case of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railway and the Missouri Pacific Railway in 
their competition with the South West Missouri Electric line 
between Carthage and Joplin, or of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern with the Toledo, Fremont & Norwalk line in Ohio, but 
the results have all been the same. In the last case above men- 
tioned the fare charged by the steam railroad between the ter- 
mini of the electric line is $1.60, while the fare over the Iinter- 
urban line is only 90 cents. The Flint & Pere Marquette Rall- 
road found that so many passengers left its trains at North- 
ville to ride on into Detroit, over the Detroit & Northwestern 
Electric road, that its own cars ran into the city nearly empty. 
In order to stop this loss of traffic, it cut Northville out of 
its schedules, and ran its trains through the town without 
stopping. The result, however, was not what the steam road 
anticipated, for the community, forced to rely on the electric 
lines for its passenger service, transferred its freight business 
to it also and found the service so satisfactory that all efforts 
of the steam road to regain the traffic have been unavailing. 


The natural expedient in meeting competition of this 
character is to reduce rates. This the steam railroads 
are not likely to do, since it would render their pas- 
senger business ruinously unprofitable. Besides, the 
electric roads are not carrying passengers as cheaply as 
they could if the necessity for reducing fares existed. 
As the rule, they are not yet managed as scientifically 
as are the steam roads in the light of their 70 years’ ex- 
perience. Notwithstanding the obvious extravagance of 
much of the electric management, a comparison of oper- 
ating expenses makes a very bad showing for the steam 
roads. The average cost of operating the steam roads 
of the United States in 1900 was reported by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as 64.9 per cent. of gross 
earnings. In the same year the average cost of operat- 
ing interurban electric lines was 54 per cent. of gross 
earnings. It cannot be doubted that the development 
of the science of electrical transportation will rapidly 
change this relation. It is already doing so in specific 
instances. For example, the Union Traction Company 
of Indiana operate their lines for 51.9 per cent. of gross 
earnings, while the steam road which they parallel for 
its entire length costs to operate 69.9 per cent. of gross 
earnings. The Southwestern Missouri Electric Railway 
is operated for 58.2 per cent., while the steam road 
which runs alongside of it costs 69.9 per cent. The 
Lorain & Cleveland was last year operated for 45 per 
cent., while its steam competitors, the Nickel Plate and 
the Lake Shore, cost 78 and 64.4 per cent., respectively. 

But the field of usefulness of the electric railroads 
is not restricted to the carrying of passengers. They are 
beginning to develop a freight business which is im- 
portant, and which it will seriously hurt the steam rail- 
roads to lose. They can handle this class of traffic rela- 
tively more cheaply than they can passengers and are 
doing so. One interurban electric road finds that its 
freight and express collections are earned at a cost for 
operating expenses of 20 per cent. of gross receipts. 
Two other roads of this class show a large and increas- 
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ing freight business done at a cost in operating expenses 
of 21 per cent. of gross receipts therefrom. In no in- 
stance of which the facts are accessible does the cost 
of handling, transporting and delivering freight amount 
to as large a percentage of gross receipts as in the case 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, whose average of 48 
per cent. of operating expenses has been the marvel of 
railroad men for years. The reports of four eleiric 
roads, of freight and express business, make the follow- 
ing showing: 


Ee eee 53.2 cents. 
Cost of operation per car mile................2008- 14.2 cents. 
rr 89.0 cents. 


The net earnings of these same four roads from pas- 
senger service were only 12.2 cents per car mile. What 
these figures suggest it would perhaps take too long to 
tell, but for those who are able to interpret them they are 
full of significance. That it is not an accident of tem- 
porary local conditions is evidenced by the fact that to 
accommodate the traffic between Liverpool and Man- 
chester, now handled by three well equipped and well 
established steam railroads, an electric interurban rail- 
road has just been authorized by Parliament. It looks 
very much as if the day of the locomotive was passing. 





— 


The Foundry Labor Situation at Chicago. 


Attention has been drawn to the general situation in 
the foundry trade with regard to labor by the publica- 
tion of a review of the events of the year in the Jron 
Molders’ Journal for December. The account which is 
given of the various conflicts over wages presents de- 
tails which are particularly interesting to certain locali- 
ties. The principal difficulty of the year between mold- 
ers and their employers was in Chicago. The facts are 
duly set forth relating to this struggle, but the status 
of affairs resulting from it seems to need an additional 
statement. 

The Chicago molders, through their local unions, de 
manded an advance of 25 cents per day in the minimum 
of the floor molders and 50 cents a day of the bench 
molders, thus establishing a straight minimum of $3 per 
day. They refused a compromise of $2.75 per day for 
both bench and floor molders, offered by the Chicago 
foundrymen. The Executive Board of the Iron Molders’ 
Union of North America met to consider the situation, 
and in view of the circumstances prevailing in other 
points of the country decided that it was not wise to 
join issue on the extreme demands of their Chicago lo- 
cal members. They held a conference with representa- 
tives of the National Founders’ Association and agreed 
on a rate of $2.85 minimum to floor molders and $2.65 
to bench molders, with the understanding that the same 
advance would be given in other centers where wage de- 
mands were pending. The Chicago molders, however, 
refused to accept the proposition made, and on July 5 in- 
augurated the strike which has now become a matter 
of some importance in the annals of the foundry trade. 

It will be recalled that shortly after the strike began 
quite a number of the Chicago foundrymen who had a 
great deal of business in their shops compromised with 
their molders and resumed operations. It was under- 
stood at the time that most of these employers had made 
an agreement with their men to abide by the result of 
the contest which it was known would be conducted by 
the National Founders’ Association in shops controlled 
by their members. The striking molders were refused 
the support of their international officers, who endeav- 
ored in every way to carry out ia good faith their agree- 
ment with the National Founders’ Association. This ren- 
dered the struggle somewhat easier to overcome by the 
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National Founders’ Association than if they had had ar- 
rayed against them the ful! strength of the Iron Molders’ 
Union. Every effort was made by the local molders to 
prevent any of the shops from starting up with work- 
men at a less rate of wages than they had adopted as a 
minimum. Union and nonunion molders were engaged 
in other localities and taken to Chicago, and, although 
the struggle was bitterly contested, the National Found- 
ers’ Association succeeded in opening shop after shop 
with a full force of men free from the control of the lo- 
cal unions. The contest finally narrowed to a very few 
shops in which a supreme effort was made by the strik- 
ing molders to carry their point. Within the past month 
the strike has been overcome even in these foundries, 
and it may now be said that the Chicago molders’ strike 
is a matter wholly of the past. 

The situation as it now presents itself is peculiar. 
The local unions are in control of a few of the foun- 
dries, and are receiving the full wages for which they 
contended. In other shops a compromise rate is ruling, 
and in the foundries controlled by the members of the 
National Founders’ Association such wages are paid as 
have been found satisfactory to the individual molders 
employed. It is thus apparent that no uniformity of 
wages exists in the Chicago foundries. It is stated that 
the foundries paying the highest rate of wages are those 
who made the conditional concessions to their men. It 
will be seen that from the manner in which the strike 
was gradually overcome no formal agreement has been 
made between the National Founders’ Association and 
any organization representing the molders, so that no 
official basis exists which can be accepted by outside 
foundrymen and their molders to enable the former to 
secure the lower rates ruling in the shops of their com- 
petitors. What the outcome of this condition of affairs 
will be remains to be seen. It hardly seems likely that 
it will be permitted to become a condition of perma- 
nence. 

Another important result of this controversy has been 
the serious weakening of the Chicago molders’ unions. 
They have suffered great losses in membership, and have 
also practically destroyed their prestige by losing con- 
trol of the shops operated by the National Founders’ As- 
sociation. This result will probably be an object les- 
son to local unions in every part of the country who en- 
deavor to set up a course of action for themselves and 
defy the authority of their international officers to set- 
tle for them questions under dispute. 


The Copper Situation. 





Procrastination has been so long the policy exercised 
by the copper combination that the surgical operation— 
the cutting of the price of copper 144 cents per pound— 
performed last week, and so long demanded by the 
exigencies of the case, has been rabbed, to some extent, 
of the efficacy that would have followed prompt action 
when ihe disease of overproduction, or underconsump- 
tion, was first manifested by local congestion. 

To bring about a healthful condition in the copper 
market, indeed, several succaeding cuts seem to be de- 
manded. G. M. B. copper has sold in London at £50, to 
which must be added about 1 cent for refining and about 
% cent for freight per pound, which is equivalent to 
close to 12 cents, delivered, New York, for electrolytic. 
Under the circumstances, to attempt to sustain copper 
at 15 cents here and compete with the foreign produced 
metal is almost as foolhardy as a factitious “ official” 
price of 16% cents. 

Developments in the copper trade last week seem to 
have substantiated the current rumors of previous large 
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sales at substantial reductions by the Amalgamated, 
but with the prospect of further declines in the price of 
the metal in the near future consumers will naturally 
restrict purchases of spot copper to the pressing needs ot 
current requirements. 

Only when the London and New York markets are 
more nearly on a parity, and when reliable statistics of 
stocks and production are made public, can the outraged 
confidence of the metal trade be restored and the indus- 
try return to health, from which it has been divorced by 
mismanagement. 

The one thing to be thankful for, however, is that a 
step has been taken in the right direction at last; the 
one thing to be hoped for is that further heroic measures 
will be taken speedily that all uncertainty may be re- 
moved and a sound basis found upon which to rebuild 
the shattered trade. If the industry which consumes 
the bulk of the metal is sound, and there is no reed to 
doubt the assurances that it is exceptionally flourishing, 
there is no valid reason in sight why copper should not 
enjoy a period of prosperity when removed from the 
false position it now occupies. 

Unfortunately tbe material copper has been haunted 
by the wraith that feeds upon speculation in securities, 
and because of this close association the reputations of 
the responsible management have suffered. The stock 
of the Amalgamated has again declined, making a new 
low record during the week, although no new develop- 
ments, other than the cut in the price of copper, have 
taken place. The conviction has settled upon the stock 
market that because of the embarrassments of the con- 
stituent companies, legal as well as economic, the Amal- 
gamated Company will not receive funds enough to 
maintain even the 6 per cent. dividend rate, and possibly 
may not declare any dividend at all. 

The exports of copper from the United States during 
the week ended December 13 were 2259 tons, and since 
December 1 4903 tons, while imports from December 1 
to December 13, ijuclusive, amounted to 1279 tons. 

It is claimed that “ overproduction” is still depress- 
ing the market at the rate of 5000 tons per month, but 
it seems probable that consumption will be stimulated 
sufficiently by lower prices—when the legitimate trade is 
satisfied that the bottom has been touched—to absorb 
the alleged “ overproduction; if not, the only remedy is 
reduced output, in which the independent companies 
must join the leading interests as affecting the vitality 
of the industry as a whole. 

The guarantee of the price has introduced a very 
serious element in the situation, from the standpoint of 
the producer at least, so that to-day purchases of the 
metal are little better than options. With prices as 
utterly nominal as they are now, buyers will often find 
it a difficult matter to discover how low their guarantee 
does reach. 


_ 
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All previous records for pays at the Homestead Steel 
Works were broken on Saturday, December 14, when 
the Carnegie Steel Company paid out to the employees 
of the Homestead Steel Works, the Howard Axle Works 
and the Carrie blast furnaces over $500,000 for two 
weeks’ pay. More than half the men on the pay rolls at 
these three works are tonnage men, and their earnings 
were very much larger than ever before in a similar 
period, on account of the great records for output being 
made at the different Carnegie works. 


The Eleanore Iron & Steel Company, Irwin, Pa., ad- 
vise us that the report that they have sold their entire 
output of skelp to the National Tube Company for a 
stated period is untrue. This concern expect to have 
their mill running about January 1, and will turn out 
from 100 to 125 tons of iron skelp per day. 
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Proposed English Standardization of Bicycle 
Screws. 
The report of the council of the Cycle Engineers’ 
Institute recommends the adoption of standard threads 
as laid down in the following tables: 


Table I. 

Diameters in inches. Threads per inch. 
IEE Se a 62 
Gist. e a Cie Si i SALE 89 454 «Pw ae 56 
IIIS 25-2) gL cw aio 6% 6 GEE wlesa. aw Pee 44 
eg So a Na al es ale ule ele liane 40 
aia ta hd er Wi hs 6 siren SSovaclorniesoias mis wturorce 32 
iS a Sharan ee we eat Sie a 65 ein nk aw BA 26 

IS Peis wide cs eich et és ona eee 24 
Table II, 
Dia. in 
Diam. frac- Nos.on ‘Threads Suitable for such parts 
decimally. tions. I.W.G. per inch. as— 

Bee? (swe ease 17 +62 right hand Spokes. . 

ee 16 62 * - Spokes. 

| ae _ = * ” Spokes. 

a Se 14 62 * ve Spokes. 

Gee “Ascwsdevs a oe * “ Spokes. 

ee oe 2 4 " Spokes. 

0.125 % inch ———_— . Small screws, as used 
in free wheels. 

Cae seaneses an. a - Chain coupling. 

akon aie i - 

0.1875 3-16inch .. 32 “ Chain adjusters, brake 

screws, &c. 

0.250 ¥% inch 26 * es Crank cotters. 

ee | waewete's To in ss 

Oe “eawewus.. a ee * . 

0.3125 5-16 inch . aa * “ Front hub axles, seat 
and head pins, and 
saddle slip bolts. 

0.375 %inch « fr + - Back hub axles. 

0.5625 9-16 inch 20 right and left Pedal! pins. 

1.000 tlinch 26 right hand Steering column 

| (iar .. 24 left hand Hub lock ring 

Re, keaea kaon .. 24 right hand Hub chain wheel. 


1.4375 17-16inches.. 24 left hand Multiplet, motor or 


hubs with 5-16-inch 
balls lock ring. 
Multiplet, motor, or 
hubs with 5-16-inch 
balls chain wheel. 


The report continues: In arriving at their conclusions 
your council have been influenced principally by the fol- 
lowing considerations: The general practice as shown in 
the returns of the various makers. The desirability of 
reducing the number of pitches to a minimum and avoid- 
ing the use of more than one pitch for parts of the same 
diameter. The fact that modern material admits of dif- 
ferent treatment from material which was in use when 
earlier forms of threads were introduced. The altered 
methods of production of screws and screwed parts aris- 
ing from the use of automatic machinery. The uniform 
practice in a few special cases in which standardization 
practically exists. 

It will be noticed that the council recommends 26 
threads per inch for all spindles and clip bolts, and in 
fact all parts between 0.200 and 1 inch. In view of the 
fact that a number of firms gave in their returns 24 
threads for these parts, it is necessary that reasons 
should be advanced for recommending 26 threads. It 
was found that the prevailing tendency in establishing 
new parts was to favor finer threads, particularly on 
parts by which adjustments are effected. In other parts, 
such as ball head lock nuts and cotter pins, it was con- 
sidered that the strength of the parts was more ef- 
fectually retained than if the coarser pitch were adopted. 

Your council recognize that the exigencies of design 
‘vill call for other diameters than those set out in Table 
II, though the proposed pitch in relation to the diameter 
may always be maintained; but, to insure interchange- 
ability of free wheel clutches and the like and certain 
nuts and bolts, they particularly recommend that the 
exact diameters of threads cited for hub ends, wheel 
spindles, head locking pins, crank cotters and seat lug 
bolis respectively, be adhered to, as being those at pres- 
ent more generally used. 

The form of thread which your council recommend 
is one having a contained angle of 60 degrees, with one- 
sixth of the pitch taken off the top and left in at the bot- 
tom, the resulting top and bottom being rounded to a 
radius of one-sixth of the pitch. After considerable re- 
search among the records and tabulated data of engi- 
neering practice in this country and abroad, it is felt 


1.500 1% inches 24 right hand 
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that the angle suggested is being recognized as the 
most mechanical, and as the one for which tools and 
gauges can be most readily produced within commercial 
limits of accuracy. Practice has also proved that the 
iecommended form is particularly suited for screwing 
dies and the screwing tackle generally employed in repe- 
tition work. Inasmuch as many of the threads at pres- 
ent in use have been developed from hand chasers, it is 
believed that there is a considerable deviation from the 
Whitworth standard form in the direction of a shallower 
thread as recommended by your council. 

In advocating the round form at the top and bottom 
your council has in view the fact that the form of screw- 
ing tackle referred to above possesses an inevitable 
tendency to wear round, even if the tools are originally 
made with flat extremities. It is also desired that the 
present threads should not disturb the approximate in- 
terchangeability of existing parts. 


_ 
ee 





The Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company.— 
The Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company, now 
erecting sheet and tube mills at Youngstown, Ohio, 
have taken steps in the last few days that will call for 
the expenditure of a large amount of money and will 
very materially increase the capacity of this concern. 
They closed last week the purchase of Alice furnace, 
of Pickands, Mather & Co., at Sharpsville, Pa., and 
contracted with Pickands, Mather & Co. for a ten years’ 
supply of ore to run the furnace and also for a new 
stack to be built at Youngstown in connection with an 
open hearth steel plant, to have a daily capacity of 800 
tons. The Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company 
are now negotiating for coking coal properties and will 
erect a large plant of ovens, probably of the beehive 
type, to supply their coke. The capital stock of the 
concern will be increased from $2,000,000 to $4,- 
000,000, and it is possible $1,000,000 of this will be in 
bonds. This matter will be fully decided upon at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Youngstown 
Iron, Sheet & Tube Company, to be held at an early 
date. In Cleveland last week, George D. Wick, presi- 
dent of the concern, sold a large block of stock to in- 
terests connected with Pickands, Mather & Co. Mr. 
Wick will also recommend to the board the doubling in 
size of the present sheet mill, or perhaps the building 
of a 10-mill tin plate plant, and the erection of another 
large skelp mill and a pipe mill to roll up to 12 inches. 
The transactions already made and those under way 
will put the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company 
in splendid condition, allowing them to make sheets 
and tubes from the ore up and entirely independent of 
the outside market. In fact, this concern will have 
one of the most modern plants in the country. It has 
very much outgrown the first plans when the company 
were organized. 

en 

The Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company of Pitts- 
burgh have sold to the American Locomotive Company 
the property and buildings formerly owned by De Haven 
& Co., Limited, stove makers, and located on Preble ave- 
nue, in Allegheny. The De Haven plant was taken 
over when the Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company were 
organized about two years ago. 


Witherbee, Sherman & Co. of Port Henry, N. Y., have 
been so successful with their new concentrating plant 
that it is to be doubled as soon as possible. Through 
careful screening the greatest part of the product is 
coarse, a welcome feature to furnacemen, and at the 
same time lowering the cost of concentration and reduc- 
ing losses. It is probable that the apatite will also be 
utilized. 

In one turn recently there was made at the Ohio 
Works of the National Steel Company, Youngstown. 
Ohio, 145 heats and 581 ingots. 





The White Hickory Wagon Mfg. Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., would be pleased to receive catalogues from manu- 
facturers of machinery for boring wells for oil or gas. 
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Notes from Mexico. 


The Silver Situation. 


DvuRANGO, MExIco, December 12, 1901.—The recent 
startling rise in the price of exchange came almost like 
a thunder clap to the Mexican importer. It was unex- 
pected, notwithstanding the erratic course of the money 
market for some months past, and the plain evidence 
which the situation seemed to furnish that whatever in- 
fluences were at work to bear down the value of the 
peso, these influences were sufficiently strong to clip a 
fraction or two from the Mexican legal tender at each 
partial recovery from frequently recurring “ slumps.” 

The problem as to what is the cause of the sudden 
and high rise in exchange is one which has been a fruit- 
ful theme of discussion among all classes of business 
men. The reasons given are many and various. They 
range from the allegation that the cause lies in the re- 
ported intention of the United States Government to 
coin a special dollar for use in the Philippines, to an 
asseveration that the Spanish Government’s avowal of 
its intention to coin no more silver is the underlying 
reason for the shrinking of the Mexican dollar. Between 
these two extreme arguments, half a dozen others, more 
or less apocryphal, come in. Perhaps the best reflection 
of the situation as it has existed for some days past is 
given by the Mexican Herald, in its issue of December 
8. That journal says: “ Exchange began going up to- 
ward the end of last week and reached the highest point 
Wednesday, when the quotation closed at 132%. All 
sorts of evils were predicted. Merchants refused to 
send in further orders for imports and those who had 
ordered heavily for delivery this month felt queer.” 

Within a few days the rate dropped to 128%, which 
afforded some relief. In the meantime the Government, 
ever vigilant for the country’s interests, stepped in and 
set in motion the wheels of legislation with the object 
of counteracting to some extent what is believed to be 
injurious speculation in the white metal, which is the 
basis of Mexico’s currency. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress by which the 
Executive is authorized “to remove in whole or in part 
the taxes established by the law of the 27th of March, 
1897, on silver which, having been exported out of the 
Republic, is reimported for its coinage here, inside the 
term and with the requisites which the Executive will 
x.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the hardship 
which the Mexican importer, merchant, and, indeed, 
business men of every degree, having transactions with 
the outside world, suffer when the rate of exchange sud- 
denly takes to itself wings. It has a paralyzing effect 
upon their operations. Their foreign accounts for goods 
received, or ordered for immediate delivery, increase 
proportionately with the higher climbing of the bank 
rate, and with no advantage to themselves. They may, 
and indeed must, recoup themselves by charging up the 
difference to their customers, where this can be done; 
but it is not at all times possible. The ordinary cus- 
tomer does not care to pay a higher price than he has 
been accustomed to pay for a particular article. The 
explanation that the higher rate of exchange is responsi- 
ble for the increase in price demanded is an explanation 
which frequently does not explain any more than it sat- 
isfies. The importer has no recourse but either to philo- 
sophically “ grin and bear it,” or to countermand his or- 
ders, when this is possible, and await the falling of the 
financial barometer. 


‘ 
Mexico as a Market for United States Manufactures. 


At a time when the attention of the people of the old 
and new worlds is directed to Mexico on account of the 
meeting of the Pan-American Congress in the country’s 
capital, it will not be out of place to once more call the 
attention of American manufacturers to the great mar- 
ket which this republic offers for the sale and distribu- 
tion of their products. The talk of a Pan-American rail- 
way which shall give the American manufacturer a 
direct, all-rail route to the markets of Central, and pos- 
sibly of South America, should not, by the element of 
romance which such a large project embodies, lead him 
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astray. Despite the fluctuations of silver, and the tribu- 
lations which it causes the Mexican importer, Mexico is 
par excellence the American market outside of the geo- 
graphical boundaries of the United States upon this 
hemisphere. That the fact is appreciated, though not 
as fully as it ought to be, the steady increase in the vol- 
ume of the imports from the United States into Mexico 
clearly proves. Despite the criticisms sometimes heard 
upon the score of indifference of some American manu- 
facturers to the requirements of the Mexican trade, 
American made merchandise of every class is forcing the 
products of all its competitors out of this market. This 
is due to pure merit, and not to any political catholicon 
in the way of a reciprocal trade treaty. 

That this republic in its capacity as a consumer rises 
Colossus like above all the other Powers south of the 
Rio Grande, it is only necessary to emphasize what has 
before been pointed out—that the yearly value of Mex- 
ico’s imports in gold is about $62,000,000, while the 
value of the imports of her six nearest neighbors com- 
bined is about $15,000,000. J. J. D. 


_ 
-_ 





Enormous Orders for Locomotives. 


It is asserted that the American Locomotive Com- 
pany have orders for 1300 locomotives on hand, and re- 
cently the Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered 300 new 
engines. The locomotive builders outside the American 
Company have a yearly capacity of at least 1500 more, 
and are reported as full of business, so much so that 
they do not care for foreign inquiries, which still keep 
coming in. Assuming that these engines cost $6000 each 
on an average, it will be seen that no less than $24,000,- 
000 worth of contracts are on hand to be delivered as 
soon as possible. As to capacity, a low average load is 
2000 tons for each engine, consequently 6,000,000 tons 
are in sight somewhere to be hauled at some time daily. 
These brief statistics tell better than anything else 
could the business transactions of the United States in 
all lines, both present and future. Locomotives are not 
evoked “like spirits from the vasty deep,” but must be 
contracted for a long time ahead. It must be borne in 
mind, also, that besides the new engines ordered there 
are at least an equal number of old ones in service, so 
that the 6,000,000 tons aforesaid might be multiplied by 
two safely when considering the freight capacity of the 
railways of the United States, chiefly in supplying do- 
mestic needs, for the trade of the new colonies and of 
foreign countries has not been developed as it will be in 
the future. With the passage of the Ship Subsidy bill, 
all the locomotives mentioned above will be needed to 
carry freight to the ships now building and others that 
will be built; possibly the conviction that the subsidy 
bill will become a law is the reason for the enormous 
activity in locomotive shops. 


ip. 
—_ 





Acting for himself, J. W. Walker, who established 
the Schiffler Bridge Works in Pittsburgh, and operated 
it under his individual ownership for some years before 
it was made into a stock company, has purchased a site 
of 70 acres of choice manufacturing property at West 
Carnegie, just on the outskirts of Pittsburgh. The land 
is well situated for manufacturing purposes, and has 
ample railroad facilities, having direct connection with 
the Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny, and Char- 
tiers Valley railroads. 

The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh will 
apply for a charter on January 2, 1902, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, all of which it is claimed has been paid in. 
This company propose to erect a plant in Pittsburgh for 
the manufacture of steel cars. J. M. Hansen, formerly 
chief engineer of the Pressed Steel Car Company of 
Pittsburgh, is one of the incorporators and will be presi- 
dent of the company. 





The Crucible Steel Company of America of Pitts 
burgh are about to test the Bedford process in the man- 
ufacture of tool steel. George V. Simms of London, Eng- 
land, is in Pittsburgh at the present time in the interests 
of this process. 
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A Gigantic Tunnel Scheme. 


Last week the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, in 
conjunction with the Long Island Railroad, which they 
control, made public the plans for building a tunnel 
from Jersey City to Brooklyn through New York. The 
scheme will be carried through by two subsidiary com- 
panies, acting as construction companies, which are now 
bemg formed. The plan proposes to tunnel the North 
River and Manhattan Island with two single track steel 
tube tunnels to a site centering at Eighth avenue and 
Thirty-second street. At that point a great underground 
passenger station three blocks long and three blocks in 
extreme width will be erected, and from there will be 
run three single track tube subways to the East River 
and beneath it to Long Island City, the terminus of the 
Long Island Railroad. The three tube subways will 
converge on reaching Long Island City and will approach 
the surface at a point one-quarter of a mile back from 
the river, where the railroad owns a large plot of 
ground. Trains will be moved through the tunnel by 
means of electric locomotives, and since each is to be 
only single track the question of proper ventilation is 
assured. On the Jersey side the tunnels will begin 
just back of the Hackensack meadows, the two reach- 
ing New York at West Thirty-first and West Thirty- 
second streets, respectively. It is expected that the 
work will cost some $40,000,000 and be completed in 
three years, if there are no serious engineering dif- 
ficulties. 

A new system, as far as the tunnel is concerned, 
will be introduced on the North River section. The 
section through Manhattan and the East River will 
probably be entirely rock work,while that under the 
North River will be through silt. 

The new construction is the invention of Charles 
M. Jacobs of the firm of Jacobs & Davies, consulting 
engineer of the Long Island Railroad. The tunnel 
proper will be supported on columns or piers extending 
down through the silt to the solid rock. In the published 
statements it has not been made clear why it is neces- 
sary in a material like the bed of the river to support 
a tunnel in this fashion. Engineers familiar with the 
old Hudson River tunnel and the material in which it 
rests have no fear of the work moving in any direction 
after having once been finished. 

The profile map in the county clerks’ office shows 
that at the State line in the North River the tunnels 
will be 45 feet below the river bed. They run down- 
ward toward the Manhattan shore, entering the island 
60 feet below bottom, and 80 feet or more below high 
water mark. Thence, following the grade of the land, 
they rise until between Seventh and Eighth avenues, 
where the great central station will be, 45 feet from the 
surface, the highest point in the tunnel is reached. 
At Broadway the tunnels will be 55 feet below the sur- 
face, and at Fourth avenue, where the rapid transit 
subway is crossed, the depth will be more than 60 feet. 
At the East River pier line the depth will be only 30 
feet. Under the rivers the tunnels will be circular, but 
on land will be horseshoe form in section; they will be 
18 feet 6 inches in diameter on the inside. 

The most remarkable feature of the undertaking 
will be the great central station, which will in no sense 
be a terminal, as most.of the trains will be sent through 
from Jersey to Long Island. and vice versa. But it will 
be the great traffic center. The plans show 25 tracks in 
the 41% blocks of city space, with platforms intervening. 
Over and above these will be a bridge 100 feet wide, run- 
ning form Thirty-third to Thirty-first streets, from which 
stairways will lead to the platforms. It will practically 
be a three-decker railroad station from surface to tracks. 
Its dimensions will be 1500 feet extreme length by 
520 feet extreme width, and it will have two miles of 
platform. 
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The directors of the Jessop Steel Company, whose 
plant is to be built at Washington, Pa., are William 
Jessop, president of Wm. Jessop & Sons, Sheffield; Her- 
bert Hughes, secretary of the Sheffield Chamber of Com- 
merce, also a director of the British Jessop Company; 
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W. F. Wagner, the general manager of the New York 
offices of the British company; E. L. Hand of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; C. N. Brady of Washington, Pa., and Sydney 
J. Robinson. The officers of the company will be Wil- 
liam Jessop, president; Sydney J. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent, and James Jessop, secretary and treasurer. 


BITUARY. 


NOTES. 


Str JAMES LAING, the famous shipbuilder of Sunder- 
land, England, died on December 16, at the age of 78 
years. He was president of the Chamber of Shipping of 
the United Kingdom and a great authority on all ques- 
tions of naval architecture. 





A telegraphic dispatch reports that Major Henry 
S. Pickands, senior member of the iron firm of Pickands, 
Brown & Co., and well known throughout the iron 
trade of the country. died at the Virginia Hotel in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday, after several weeks’ illness, resulting 
from kidney trouble. He was 65 years old. 
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The Penberthy Injector Company of Detroit, Mich., 
whose plant was destroyed recently by an explosion, 
have secured quarters in Detroit and are now purchas- 
ing all the available machinery in sight for fitting up 
their temporary quarters. 





The Bullock Electric Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
who, as previously announced, are planning to enlarge 
their works, are shopping about for equipment for same. 
The new addition is to be 250 x 500 feet, and it is to be 
used for the manufacture of electric dynamos. 


Bids will be received until January 31 for furnishing 
boilers and traveling crane for the two 15,000,000-gallon 
pumping engines in the northeast pumping station, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. G. W. Subette, city engineer. 


Proposals will be received at the office of the Drain- 
age Commission of New Orleans until January 22 for 
the construction and erection of the following work, ac- 
cording to plans and specifications: 1, One 1000 kw. gen- 
erator engine and boiler complete, in the central power 
station; 2, one pump at Metairie Pumping Station No. 6, 
with a delivery of 250 cubic feet per second, with a lift 
of 10 feet. R. M. Walmsley, president. 


Bids submitted to the Cleveland, Ohio, Board of Con- 
trol for ten water tube 250 horse-power boilers for the 
Kirtland Street Pumping Station were as follows: J. 
Vernon Campbell, $31,394; Aultman & Taylor, $41,998; 
Sterling Company, $41,480; Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, $40,970. Bids for mechanical stokers ranged from 
$7500 to $14,000. Contracts will be awarded within a 
few days. 


Julian D’Este Company, manufacturers of Curtis en- 
gineering specialties, 25 Canal street, Boston, advise us 
that they have just furnished a number of gun metal 
(bronze) improved steam pressure regulators to the Rus- 
sian Government for use on their battle ships. This isa 
duplicate order, as one of their ships was some time ago 
equipped with these devices. The company also state 
that they are making shipments of traps and regulators 
to Denmark. 


J. Gilmour, Bennett Building, Nassau and Fulton 
streets, New York, is furnishing the foundry equipment 
for the Marine Engine & Machine Works, Harrison, N. 
J., and reports a large demand for the Second Century 
cupola called the Newten. 


The Hazard Mfg. Company of 50 Dey street, New 
York, have just received an order for the galvanized 
steel rigging to be used on the yacht that is building at 
the Townsend & Downey Shipbuilding & Repair Com- 
pany’s yard for Emperor William of Germany. Finn & 
White of New York are the riggers. 
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MANUFACTURING. 





Iron and Steel. 


Arrangements are being made by the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company to reconstruct the machinery of their rolling mills at 
Springfield, Ill., with a view to putting them in operation at an 
early day. The citizens of Springfield have purchased a sufli- 
cient amount of preferred stock of the company to cover a con- 
siderable part of the cost of the improvements to be made. 


The Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., are arranging for reorganization with the view of securing 
additional capital to enable the works to be rebuilt. It is ex- 
pected that the company will continue their manufacturing op- 
erations at the old location and that they will not remove to 


another point, although flattering inducements have been re- 
ceived. 


Struthers Furnace, of Struthers Furnace Company, at 
Struthers, Ohio, which has been idle for some time, being relined 
and otherwise improved, is about ready for blast and will be 
started up just as soon as the coke situation warrants. The 
relining of this furnace was done in remarkably short time, and 
the output of the furnace will be slightly increased. This stack 
is equipped with a casting machine, the product being chilled 
basic metal. S. A. Richards is manager of the firm. 


The D. Wilcox Mfg. Company, Mechanicsburg, Pa., manufac- 
turers of carriage hardware, gun and special forgings, are con- 


templating erecting a rolling mill as soon as they can secure all 
data relative to cost. 


The Waukesha Sheet Steel Company, Waukesha, Wis., have 
under consideration the erection of a tin plate plant, to be run 
in connection with their other departments. 


To accumulate a stock of ore rapidly, the Graham Iron Com- 
pany of Graham, Va., advise us that they are in the market to 
purchase iron ore. The company have been organized to operate 
Graham Furnace. the Tip Top iron ore fields and the Five Oakes 
limestone quarries, all of which are within a radius of eight 
miles. They are building a railroad to the Bell Hill mine and 
are preparing to put the furnace in blast. The officers are F. P. 
llowe, president; Frank Samuel, secretary and treasurer, and 
Walter Graham, vice-president and general manager. 


The Paterson Iron & Steel Forge Company, Paterson, N. J., 
whose plant was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild as soon 
as possible. An examination has shown that some of the heavier 
machinery is not damaged beyond repair. 


We are advised that the report that the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company would dismantle puddling mill No. 1, at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is incorrect. This plant may possibly be wrecked at 


some time in the future, but it is the intention for the present, 
at least, to operate it. 


The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, are making new process galvanized sheets, at Niles, Ohio, 
in the works formerly operated by the New Process Galvanizing 
Company, which they purchased some time ago. Strong claims 
are made for the quality of galvanized sheets made under this 
process, and it is the intention of the company to furnish them 
from their Youngstown works in a short time. 


The rolling mill at Wheatland, Pa., is being greatly im- 
proved by its present management. Ephraim Truxall of Pitts- 
burgh has been made the general manager, and he will have 
control of the new improvements about to be made and will con- 
tinue afterward as general superintendent. He has recently 
been manager of one of Singer & Nimick’s mills in Pittsburgh 
and still retains his home in that city. The puddling depart- 
ment started on Monday, December 9. When the plant is run- 
ning full it will give employment to about 300 men. It is 
stated that a number of first-class puddlers are still needed. 

The Neshannock blast furnace of the National Steel Com- 
pany, New Castle, Pa., is receiving improvements of the most 


extensive nature. It has been blocked up 25 feet and new foun- 
dations are being put in. 


The New Castle Forge & Bolt Company have their new works, 
at New Castle, Pa., pretty well under way, and expect to be in 
position to turn out bolts, rivets, chain and forgings on or 
shortly after January 15 next. They have placed contracts for 
part of their machinery with the Acme Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Frank Ryman, who for many years was con- 
nected with the Oliver Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh, is 
president. 

The Allegheny Steel & Iron Company, Park Building, Pitts- 
burgh, with mills at Avenue, Pa., manufacturers of fine sheet 
steel, will add another furnace to their open hearth steel de 
partment, and also increase their capacity for the manufacture 
of sheets. The plant of this company was started up some time 
ago and contains one 50-ton open hearth furnace, soaking pits, 
three-high bar mills, four sheet mills, one tin mill, one jump mill 
and four sets of cold rolls. The product of the plant is 40 to 
50 tons of sheets per day. 


The Atlantic Iron & Steel Company, Edwin N. Ohl, general 
manager, operating Atlantic Furnace, at New Castle, Pa., will 
rebuild this furnace during the coming year, put in a skip hoist 
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and add some new boilers and engines. It is intended to mate- 
rially increase the capacity of the furnace. 


Plans are being prepared for the proposed new tin plate mil! 
for the American Tin Plate Company, which is to be built in the 
Pittsburgh district, and which will adopt entirely new methods 
in the manufacture of tin. While the officials will not say so, 
it has been intimated that the new plant will be a ten-mill one 


At the annual meeting of the Central Iron & Steel Company 
Harrisburg, Pa., held last week, the following officers were re- 
elected: Edward Bailey, president; James M. Cameron, vice- 
president ; S. B. Bonde, secretary, and James B. Bailey, treas- 
urer and general manager. The former Board of Directors were 
also re-elected. 


The Carnegie Tube Company have about finished their new 
tube mill at West Carnegie, Pittsburgh. The initial capacity of 
the plant will be from 60 to 80 tons of % to 3 inch butt weld 
pipe per day. 

General Machinery. 


The Southern Metal Company of Orangeburg, S. C., will 
shortly be incorporated with a capital of $10,000 for the manu- 
facture of sheet metal goods and wrought iron work for build- 
ing purposes, and a planting machine. A building, 60 x 150 
feet, will be erected, which they hope to have in operation by 
February 1. Communications should be addressed to Thos. E. 
Hoffman. 


Heywood Brothers & Dobbins, Jennings, La., have purchased 
the machine shop of Boehm Bros., which they will enlarge as 
trade requires. Considerable new machinery has already been 
installed. 


The Merrill Railway & Lighting Company, Merrill, Wis., con- 
template spending $40,000 in improving their plant. They ad- 
vise us that they will require two dynamos and eight water 
wheels. 


The Inland Tool & Mfg. Company, Chicago, Ill., recently in- 
corporated, have taken over the plant and business of the Inland 
Mfg. Company, which they will continue as heretofore. They 
make tools for watchmakers and jewelers. 


The Webster, Camp & Lane Company, who are erecting @ 
large plant at Akron, Ohio, are receiving a carload of machine 
tools which were on exhibition at the Pan-American Exposition. 
Part of them will be set up in the old plant and the balance will 
be stored until the new plant is completed. 


The Alliance, Ohio, Board of Trade has closed an agreement 
with Cleveland people for the location in Alliance of the plant 
of the Alliance Machine Company. The new company have been 
incorporated with $200,000 capital stock by W. C. Whitehead, 
Norton T. Horr, C. L. Denton, Fred R. Fuller and E. M. Forbes. 
The company will manufacture iron working machinery and will 
erect a plant near the plant of the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany. The site gives excellent shipping facilities over the Penn- 
sylvania and the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling lines. 


The Turner, Vaughn & Taylor Company of Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, are preparing to make a number of improvements to their 
plant. Their present machine shop will be dismantled and @ 
new shop built adjoining their erecting shop, which was recently 
finished. They will buy considerable new machinery for the 
new machine shop. It is probable that a new foundry will be 
erected also. 


The Reade Machinery Company of Cleveland, Ohio, dealers 
in second-hand machinery and dismantled plants, have bought 
the plant of the Porter Mfg. Company, Syracuse, N. Y., includ- 
ing the equipment, machine shop, foundry, boiler shop, pattern 
shop and drafting room. 

The Excelsior Iron Works, Cleveland, Ohio, will on January 
1 be organized as the Excelsior Hoisting Machinery Company. 
They have on hand a number of contracts for swinging derricks, 
conveying machinery, coal and ore buckets, and are planning to 
rearrange their plant so as to take care of increased business. 
They will purchase considerable electrical equipment. 


Geo. Juengst & Sons, Croton Falls, N. Y., manufacturers of 
machinists’ tools, are enlarging their plant by the erection of an 
addition to be used for the manufacture of a new book binding 
machine which they are putting on the market. 


The Green Ridge Coal Company, Scranton, Pa., are in the 
market for entire breaker equipment to replace that lost in the 
fire which recently destroyed the breaker, causing a loss of 
$60,000. It is said that the breaker was one of the largest and 
best equipped in the Lackawanna Valley. 


The Terre Haute & Indianapolis Railroad Company, Terre 
Haute, Ind., are building a new erecting shop over and around 
erecting shop No. 2 and the valve shop. The new shop will 
also be known as No. 2, and will be 155 x 102 feet, of brick, with 
composition roof, and will have five engine pits. 


The Ohio Blow Pipe Company, Cleveland, Ohio, recently or- 
ganized, have established a modern plant at Seneca and Michi- 
gan streets, for the manufacture and installation of complete 
dust collecting systems, consisting of Cyclone dust collectors, 
furnace feeders, galvanized iron piping, hoods, &c., for the col- 
lection of dust and other refuse from planing mills, foundries, 
metal polishing and buffing plants, &c. The officers are Frank 
C. White of the Frank C. White Tool & Supply Company of 
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Cleveland, president; J. D. Swartwout, vice-president; Harry 
N. Clarke, secretary; D. K. Swartwout, treasurer, and Edward 
Coney, Manager. 


The Murray Company, Dallas, Texas, machinists, founders 
and manufacturers of Murray ginning system machinery, are 
in the market for some equipment for the new cotton gin shops 
they are to erect on 11 acres of land, recently purchased, on the 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad. About $150,000 will be ex- 
pended in erecting modern and thoroughly equipped shops, the 
plans for which are now being prepared. The present capacity 
will be doubled. 

The Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa., manufacturers of 
flour mill machinery, have contracted to furnish the machinery 
for a 600-barrel capacity roller flour mill for the Sperry Flour 
Company, San Francisco, to be erected at Marysville, Cal. 


The Jacobson Machine Mfg. Company, Warren, Pa., have 
been recently incorporated under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. They have just finished an extension to their foundry 
which doubles its capacity. They are at present installing an 
electric light plant. The generator is driven by a Warren auto- 
matic gas engine designed by Mr. Jacobson. They furnished all 
the power transmission machinery required by the Warren 
Street Railway Company for their power plant at Stoneham. 
This is said te be the longest electrical railway in the world run 
by a gas engine. It connects Warren and Sheffield, a distance 
of 13 miles. The general trade of the company keeps rapidly 
increasing. Within a month they have exported to Switzerland 
two friction clutch pulleys. This is a test order. Proving satis- 
factory, the company fully expect larger orders will follow. 
They are about putting on the market a new vise applicable to 
all kinds of work in either wood or iron. 


The Verona Tool Works, at Verona, Pa., near Pittsburgh, 
have completed some important improvements and additions to 
their forging department. A number of new forges have been 
added and the entire department has been lighted with electric 
lights. They are also adding a new nut lock department, which 
will be ready for operation within a month. 


Perry Ransom, manufacturer of machinery and tools, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., has sold his business to the Ransom Mfg. Company, 
just organized with a capital stock of $25,000. The new com- 
pany will conduct the business on about the same lines as here- 
tofore. 

The Wisconsin Machinery & Mfg. Company have just organ- 
ized as a corporation under the laws of Wisconsin, with a capital 
stock of $25,000. They have purchased all the assets of the 
Wisconsin Machinery Company, consisting of the business for- 
merly conducted by Louis E. Vogel, and will continue to main- 
tain their salesrooms at 125 and 127 West Water street, Mil- 
waukee. The company are manufacturers of machinery and 
dealers in new and second-hand machinery and power supplies. 
They have opened a machine shop at Canal street and Muske- 
gon avenue. William H. Vogel is president; J. W. Otto, vice 
president, and Louis E. Vogel, secretary and treasurer. 


Cc. i. Grimes, superintendent, and J. F. Warren, foundry 
foreman, for Williams, White & Cc., Moline, Ill., have made 
arrangements to operate a machine shop and foundry in Wi- 
chita, Kan., after January 1, 1902. They will incorporate under 
the name of the Wichita Mfg. Company, and expect to do a 
general jobbing business. 

The recently organized Bradley Mfg. Company, 58 Vander- 
grift Building, Pittsburgh, will require a good many special tools 
for the new plant they are to erect at Allegheny, Pa., for the 
manufacture of the Williams central valve engine. They ex- 
pect to have the works completed in about three months. 


The plant of the Pittsburgh Friction Draft Gear Company, 
recently organized at Pittsburgh, will be located at Canton, 
Ohio. It is ounderstood that they are an identified interest of 
the Structural Steel Car Company, now erecting a plant at 
Canton, for building box and mining cars and railroad equip- 
ment. 

The Springfield Metallic Casket-Company, Springfield, Ohio, 
advise us that they will shortly be in the market for some ad- 
ditional electric motors. The company are to erect a five-story 
addition to their plant to be used for the manufacture of casket 
hardware. 


The Alan Wood Company, Conshohocken, Pa., placed aa order 
with the Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for a pair of 
piston valve reversing engines, 50 x 60. These are to be direct 
connected and will be used for driving the new blooming mill that 
the Alan Wood Company will install. The contract for a pair of 
40 x 60 reversing engines, geared 5 to 7, for operating their 
new blooming mill, has been placed with the Mesta Company by 
the La Belle Iron Works. 


Bollers, Engines and Accessories. 


The Sumpter Development Company, Sumpter, Ore., are in 
-the market for a large boiler, high speed engine and direct cur- 
rent generator. The company are to construct an electric road 
between Sumpter and Bourne, the power for which is to be sup- 
plied from the Sumpter Light & Power Company’s plant, which 
they own, and the new equipment is required to supply the 
necessary increase of power. Seymour H. Bell is secretary and 
treasurer. 
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Tie water works trustees of Madisonville, Ohio, will receive 
bids to December 24 for one 200 horse-power water tube boller, 
one 225 horse-power automatic engine, one 125-light are dynamo 
and one 100-kw, alternating current generator, with switchboard. 
D. E. Sauer is clerk. 


The Ayres Gasoline Engine & Automobile Works, Saginaw, 
Mich., bave incorporated under the same name. The new com- 
pany will considerably enlarge the plant and increase the output. 
The officers are W. F. Ayres, president ; G. W. Morley, vice-pres!- 
dent ; H. Pistorius, secretary, and H. Goeschel, treasurer. 


James Greenwood, Coatesville, Pa., has purchased the plant 
and patents of the Bordo Valve Company at sheriff's sale for 
$11,000. The works have been started up and the manufacture 
of the Bordo blow off valves and swing joints will be continued. 


The Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgway, Pa., ex- 
pect to have their new additions completed, machinery installed 
and the whole plant fully running by the middle of January. 
The additions to the foundry are finished, the electric cranes in 
that department installed, and with the new boiler plant are in 
operation. The enlargement doubles the size of the works and 
more than doubles the productive capacity. The amount of work 
the company have in hand is larger than at any previous period, 
and the prospect is that the new works will be taxed to the full- 
est extent to execute orders. 

The kleming Boiler Works of New Castle, Pa., have received 
an order for six new stacks for the New Castle works of the 
National Steel Company. Each stack will be 155 feet high, 7 
feet in diameter and each will weigh about 30 tons. The stacks 
are to be erected for 5000 horse-power Babcock & Wilcox boilers. 


George H. Hunter, Mayor of Wellington, Kan., advises us 
that in about two weeks plans and specifications will be prepared 
and bids received at the City Clerk’s office for all or part of the 
machinery for the electric light plant to be erected by that city. 
3onds amounting to $15,000 have been voted for the establish- 
ment of the plant, and A. M. Patitz has been employed as elec- 
trical engineer to prepare plans and specifications, also to super- 
intend construction and put in all machinery, wire, &c. Plans 
and specifications may be had upon application as soon as they 
are ready. 

Fires. 


The Riverview Knitting Mills, at Tarboro, N. C., were de- 
stroyed by fire December 12. Loss is about $50,000, with about 
$35,000 insurance. 

The saw factory of J. Oldham & Son’s Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was last week destroyed by fire. ‘T’he loss is estimated at 
about $75,000. 


The plant of the Island Foundry Company, at Mechanics 
ville, N. Y., was totally destroyed by fire December 14. The loss 
is about $60,000, partially covered by insurance. 

The plant of the Brooklyn Cooperage Company, Brooklyn, N. 


Y., was destroyed by fire December 15. Loss amounts to about 
$250,000. 


The factory of Tenny & Porter, celluloid and horn goods, 


Leominster, Mass., was burned last week. Loss is about $20,000. 
The new knitting mill of Meeker & Link, at North Hoosick, 
N. Y., was destroyed by fire December 17. Machinery valued at 
$12,000 is ruined, and the total loss will reach $20,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 
Foundries. 


The Frayser & Melton Mfg. Company, Henderson, Ky., boiler 
makers, founders and machinists, have purchased a lot on Fourth 
and Water streets upon which they wil! erect a foundry, to con- 
sist of two buildings, one 40 x 100 feet, the other 36 x 80 feet. 
They are now purchasing the equipment. 


The Brookside Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
succeeded by the Brookside Brass & Foundry Mfg. Company, 
who have been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by John 
Mueller, Frank Lukon, H. Vogel, Fred Fisch and Ernst Juergens. 
They will carry on a brass foundry business and make plumbers’ 
supplies. They will purchase a number of brass working tools. 


The Keeler Brass Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., manufac- 
turers of brass furniture trimmings, are in the market for the 
equipment for their new brass foundry. The contract for the 
building has been let and they expect to have it in operation by 
February 1. * 

Thomas Devlin & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
malleable iron fittings, castings, &c., are negotiating with the 
local improvement association of Burlington, N. J., for the re- 
moval of their plant to that place. Though nothing definite has 
as yet been decided, there is a possibility that Burlington wil! 
get the works, as the firm are at present very much in need of 
more room. 

The Michigan Wheelbarrow & Truck Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., advise us that they are in the market for sand, pig iron 
and foundry supplies. The company lately enlarged their plant 
by the erection of a brick addition, 60 x 100 feet, which is to be 
used as a foundry, and which they hope to have in operation by 
January 15. The cupola has been purchased. 

The Pittsburgh Meter Company, at East Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of water and gas meters, have commenced work'on a 
new brass foundry, which will be 50 x 80 feet in size, and will 
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contain all the latest and most improved devices for the manu- 
facture of brass castings, and will be made a model foundry in 
every way. Other buildings will be erected by this firm, the 
exact sizes of which have not as yet been determined, but they 
will probably be 250 feet long by 60 feet wide, three stories 
high, and a three or four story office building. The additional 
buildings are needed by this concern to take care of their greatly 
increased business in water meters and gas meters. 
Bridges and Buildings. 

Robert L. Johnson, superintendent of public works, Columbus, 
Ga., informs us that the survey has been made and bids will 
shortly be asked for the construction of a steel bridge, about 712 
feet long, to carry electric car traffic, across the Chattahoochee 
River at foot of Fourteenth street. The plans and specifications 
are now being prepared. Forty thousand dollars of 4 per cent. 
ten-year gold bonds have been voted for the purpose. The bonds 
will be placed on sale about January 10. 


The King Bridge Company of Cleveland, Ohio, have been 
awarded a contract for erecting a $500,000 bridge across the Des 
Moines River at Ft. Dodge, Iowa, for the Chicago Great Western 
Railway. 

The Ohio River Bridge & Ferry Company of Marietta, Ohio, 
have contracted for $200,000 worth of structural steel for the 
superstructure of their new bridge. 


Hardware. 

The broiler patents owned by E. A. Leland, Great Barrington, 
Mass., have lately been purchased by Frank H. Wright and oth- 
ers, the intention being to arrange as soon as practicable for the 
manufacture of the broiler. Dics for stamping are now in course 
of preparation and will be about all the new equipment needed. 
The broilers wil! be made of sheet iron. 

W. F. Hunt has purchased the Spoore Steel Fence Post Com- 
pany’s factory in Newark, N. Y., and will convert it into a man- 
ufacturing plant for anti-rust tinware. 

The Warren Axe & Tool Company, Warren, Pa., who have 
been established ten years, have been running full time during 
the whole of this year and have now both day and night shifts. 
This has become necessary from the pressure of business, not- 
withstanding the fact that the capacity of the works has been 
doubled within the last six months. Their present capacity is 
50,000 axes monthly. A full line of special patterns and special 
brands of single and double bit axes, fireman’s and ice axes, tur- 
pentine axes, hackers, bark spuds, &c., are manufactured. The 
company are about to duplicate their present plant for the man- 
ufacture of a complete line of edge tools. Their product goes 
into every State in the Union and they have also a considerable 
export trade 

Miscellaneous, 

‘The Page Woven Fire Fence Company, Adrian, Mich., have 
been incorporated by Frederick P. Swift, Jay Charles Davis and 
John Milton Ferry of Jersey City, N. J., with a capital stock 
of $6,000,000, $1,000,000 of which is preferred with 7 per cent. 
noncumulative dividend. This increase of capital was necessi- 
tated by the large increase of business, the company’s sales for 
November being $135,000, against $55,000, the best they ever 
had before in that month. 

The Parish & Bingham Company of Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of sheet metal stampings, bicycle parts, &c., are hav- 
ing plans prepared for an addition to their plant, 50 x 300 feet, 
two stories. Building will commence as soon as weather per- 
mits. 

The Republic & Grand Forks Railway of British Columbia 
has placed an order with F. M. Hicks of Chicago, Ill., for two 
modern coaches and a passenger engine. One of the coaches is 
to be a straight passenger and the other a combination. These 
are to be finished in Pullman colors, interior to be of oak with 
fiat oil finish, Hale & Kilburn 26-inch high back walk over seats, 
steel platforms, pantasote curtains. and continuous hat racks. 
The locomotive is to be an eight-wheel, 17 x 24 passenger with 
56-inch wheel centers, Monitor injector, Nathan lubricator, air 
sander, air bell ringer, and a 3500-gallon tank. 

The Bostwick Steel Lath Company of Niles, Ohio, held their 
directors’ meeting last week and declared a 5 per cent. semi- 
annual dividend. All departments were reported to be running 
full blast and the outlook most promising. 

The power house of the Ithaca Street Railway Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y., was wrecked by the storm which swept over that 
city on Sunday. 

The Peters Cartridge Company bf Cincinnati have made some 
extensive additions to their plant at Kings Mills, Ohio, among 
which are two 200 horse-power engines, direct connected to 
electric generator ; two new boilers, and a new water plant with 
8 and 12 inch mains for fire protection, used in connection with 
an improved sprinkler system. A new 2,000,000-gallon reservoir 
has been constructed and the following buildings have just been 
completed: One 50 x 90 feet, two stories: one 50 x 60 feet, two 
stories; one 60 x 60 feet, two stories, and a two-story addition 
16 x 280 feet. 


The Bashlin Company, Warren, Pa., manufacturers of Bash- 
lin valves, have just built a new office building and wash rooms 
for their workmen. They have just placed on the market a line 
of check valves are built on the same principles as their regular 
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globe valve. During the whole of this year the company have 
experienced an increasing demand for their valves, sales for 
November having been larger than that of any former month 
since commencing. The business came largely through jobbers 
and from individual plants in course of erection. 

The Globe Machine & Stamping Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have commenced operations in new quarters at 970-972 
Hamilton street, that city, where they have treble their former 
floor space. They have recently purchased several new tools 
and are contemplating buying additional machinery. They man- 
ufacture special tools, dies, stamped metal work, hardware 
specialties and small machinery. , 

The Hicks Locomotive & Car Works are extending their plant 
at Chicago Heights, Ill. They have recently purchased a two- 
story brick building covering a ground area of 100 x 250 feet 
for the purpose of securing additional space needed for some 
of their departments. They have also prepared plans and speci- 
fications for a brick building, 100 x 250 feet, to be used in fin- 
ishing cars. 

Ohio C. Barber is planning to erect at Barberton, Ohio, an 
immense electrical plant to furnish light, power, ice, steam for 
heating and water, sufficient to supply the needs of the entire 
town. It is his aim to make this plant the only place in the 
town in which a boiler or any form of fire would be required. 


The Lodi Steel Box Mfg. Company of Lodi, Ohio, have been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock. A. B. Taylor, F. C. 
Lovejoy, J. B. Taylor, Alfred Krause and L. A. Minus are inter- 
ested. 

Beckley & Myers of Springfield, Ohio, will erect an artificial 
ice plant with a capacity of 25 tons per day. 

The stockholders of the Co-operative Wagon & Machine Com 
pany of Salt Lake City, Utah, will meet Dec. 23 to decide upon 
the consolidation of that company with the Consolidated Imple- 
ment Company of the same city. Both companies deal in agri- 
cultural implements and operate in the same territory, and are 
to combine for the purpose of reducing expenses. We are ad- 
vised that there is little question but that the amalgamation 
will be effected at an early date and it is believed that the new 
concern will be operating by February. 

The Diamond Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, will enlarge 
their power plant and will probably decide to drive all machin- 
ery by electricity. They have increased their capital from $500,- 
000 to $1,500,000 to provide for improvements. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company of Akron, Ohio, confirm the re- 
port that they are preparing plans for the erection of a new 
factory building. It will be larger than any of their present 
buildings. 


The North American Graphite Company, Buckingham, P. Q.. 
are operating night and day and are about to quadruple their 
capacity. H. P. H. Brummell is manager. 


The Mildrum Camphor & Chemical Company, Blackshear, Ga.., 
have incorporated with a capital of $500,000 for the purpose of 
manufacturing camphor and its by-products, arsenic and starch. 
A site has been secured and shortly after the first of the year 
the erection of the plant will be begun. The officers and di- 
rectors are Archibald Mildrum of Blackshear, president; M. 
Frank of New York City, vice-president ; C. G. Murray of Black- 
shear, secretary ; M. Temple Taylor of Savannah, Ga., treasurer: 
Gardner W. Kimball of Wilmington, Del. 


The Superior Water, Light & Power Company, West Superior, 
Wis., will require a quantity of equipment for the large im- 
provements they intend making to their plant during the coming 
year. The cost of these will exceed $35,000, and they will con- 
sist of electrical station equipment, line extension, change of 
transformers and are lamps, and extension and improvement in 
distribution department of gas. The details are not yet known, 
as the plans have not been completed. 


The Kansas City Die & Mold Company, recently organized, 
have located at 604-608 West Fifth street, Kansas City, Mo., 
where they are prepared to make all kinds of dies and molds. 
They make a specialty of glass and soap molds, embossing, cut- 
ting and stamping dies. The proprietors are C. F. Bartholomees 
and G. Magnien. 


The Toledo, Hicksville & Ft. Wayne Railway Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, have incorporated with a nominal capital of $15,000. 
They propose to build an electric road from Toledo to Bryan, 
Ohio, connecting with the Toledo & Indiana Railroad and mak. 
ing a through connection from Toledo to Ft. Wayne, Ind. It has 
not yet been decided where the power plant will be located. 
The officers are Chas. P. Griffin, president: EF. B. Smith, vice- 
president, and A. K. Detwiler, secretary and treasurer. 


The Kennedy & Sullivan Mfg. Company, Holyoke, Mass., 
steam and hot water heating, tinning, plumbing, &c., have leased 
the building adjoining their plant and will build an addition to 
the brass foundry 25 feet long and two additions for storage 
purposes. Most of the additional room will be used for the man. 
ufacture of Mr. Sulivan’s patent anti-water hammer hydrant 
which they are about to put on the market, and for the manv. 
facture of brass valves. 


The Demeritt & Palmer Packing Company, Waterbury, Vt., 
canners of corn. have purchased the machinery and intend to 
make their own cans. , 
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The Iron and [etal Trades. 








It is probable that a meeting of the Lake Iron Ore 
producers will be held at Cleveland this week, at which 
prices will be established on the principal grades at the 
present level of values. Some of the independent mines 
have entered into contracts with furnacemen for de- 
livery of Ore for a series of 10 years, in some cases at 
close prices, but the tonnage so placed is not as large 
as reported. Other interests have made five-year con- 
tracts. Some of these transactions are not recent, how- 
ever. Some furnace interests which do not purchase for 
more than two years at the utmost took up their next 
season’s supply some time since. On the whole a good 
deal of outside tonnage has been placed, to some extent 
for a considerable number of years. 

A feeling is growing that it will take all the power 
of the leading interests to keep the market from run- 
ning away in Iron and Steel, since it actually begins to 
look like a scarcity in spite of our enormous production. 


This looks like an exaggeration of the case. We are 
quite near the importation point on quite a number of 
articles, while in other branches the markets are not 
any too firm. It is true that this applies to goods kept 
relatively high. 

Color is given to the views of the alarmists by the 
ease with which the whole machinery of production and 
distribution is thrown out of gear by any disturbance. 
When everything is keyed up as sharply as it is now 
any mishap interferes very seriously with output and 
with shipments, and the cry of disgust and of protest is 
sounded all along the line. 

In the Central West there has been further heavy 
buying of Bessemer, Basic and Foundry Iron, and there 
lias also been at least one block of 10,000 tons of foreign 
Bessemer placed. The latter, however, is probably 
needed to cover sales of Rails to Mexico. 

Surprises are following one another rapidly in the 
Copper trade. To-day the price was again dropped, 
this time to 14c., and yet it is doubtful whether this will 
stimulate buying. What little confidence there was van- 
ished with the first marking down. Conflicting reports 
are heard as to the actual selling price of really mer- 
chantable Copper in Europe. The speculation chips used 
in London are almost worthless from a consumer’s point 
of view, even adding 1c. per Ib. for refining. Whether 
the great mass of consumers will take hold at 13c. and 
a guarantee remains to be seen. 

If the stage had not been so thoroughly filled with 
the spectacle of the Copper collapse, Lead might have 
claimed its share of attention. As it is, the dance is 
proceeding in the flies. The price has been dropped to 
4c., somewhat prematurely probably, owing to the weak- 
ness abroad. The smelting interest has performed quite 
a tour de force with Lead for many months, and has 
now called in the miners to help. It appears that 80 
per cent. of the great Rocky Mountain districts have 
assented to having the price in Ore cut down from 
3.90c. to 3.50c., and have agreed to shut down when the 
market demands it. So much for this country. But who 
will stop Mexico and back up the European consump- 
tion, so that the Lead in bond in New York Harbor does 
not find the line of least resistance into the hands of 
American consumers in spite of the duty? 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous 


Advauces Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics, 


Dec. 18, Dec. 11, Nov. 20, Dec. 19, 


PIG IRON: 7 1901. 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Standard, 

RG. ccaninnwngeuahesxn $15.75 $15.50 $15.50 $15.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 

Gath. <ueGaniece cuneddeqanane 14.25 14.2% 14.25 18.75 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago 15.50 15.50 15.00 15.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... -- 16.50 16.25 16.00 13.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........... 15.00 15.00 14,50 13.25 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago., 18.50 18.00 17.00 1950 
BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh (nom).... 27.00 2800 27.00 19.75 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia (nom).. 29.00 29.00 29.00 21.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago, (mom)....... esses eave “anaes 20 75 
Wire Rods (delivered)...... hieasue 34.25 34.530 35.50 3800 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill.. 28.00 28.00 28.060 2600 
Spikes, Tidewater..............s08 2.00 2.00 1 80 150 
Splice Bars, Tidewater.......ssee0s 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.85 
OLD MATERIAL, PER GROSS TON: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago............. 14.00 14.00 14.00 11.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia........ 18.00 17.75 172% 16.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago.........+. con 21.50 21.00 21.50 17.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.. ..... 21.50 21.50 2150 17.50 
O, Car Wheels, Chicago............ 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 


O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia (nom). 16.75 16.75 16.00 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago. ...... 13.50 13.50 18.50 11.00 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, PER POUND: 





Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia... 1.65 1.65 162% 1.40 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago....... 1.65 1.65 1 65 1 30 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown. 1.55 1.55 155 1.45 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.............. 1.70 1.70 170 1.40 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh ............ 1.50 1.50 1.50 1,25 
Tank Plates, Tidewater............ 1.75 1.75 1.75 158 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........... 1.60 1.60 160 1.40 
Beams, Tidewater..............+- P 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.65 
Beams, Pittsburgh.......sesesseees 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
Angles, Tidewater ......cccccccecece 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.55 
Angles, Pittsburgh. .......cccccccce 1.60 1 60 1.60 140 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh.. 1.79% 1.72% 1.80 1.52% 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh.,, 1.380 1.80 1.85 155 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... .. 2.90 2.90 3.00 2.85 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 290 2.90 2.80 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... 1.95 * 2,00 2.15 2.20 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.............. 2.05 2.05 2.05 1.95 
METALS: 

Copper, New York (nom).,........ 13.87% 16.50 16.85 17.00 
Spelter, St. Louis ........cccecesces 4.1246 4.174% 4.12% 3.90 
Lead, New York........... peeeetes 4.00 4.374% 4.874 4.387% 
Lend, Bb. Ledls..ccccsce cccce 3.96 4.25 4.25 4.20 
Bs FE akncteccahtdatewssane 24.50 25.25 27.00 25.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.... 8.25 8.3746 8.387% 9.25 
Nickel, New York...... etictacseons 60.00 69.00 60.00 55.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

Peis BU OU ive ctccssekcsnocdas 4.19 4,19 4.19 4.19 

Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, December 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

The demand for material for railroad purposes is a 
prominent feature of current trade. The car builders 
have recently been heavy buyers of all classes of mate- 
rials. It is believed that the car builders, as well as 
the locomotive manufacturers, are supplied with orders 
which will require at least six months to fill and still 
more orders are coming in. The pressure on the rail- 
roads is not diminishing. They have not been able to 
improve the Coke situation, and the furnaces and foun- 
dries in this district are still in straits because of the ir- 
regularity of Coke delivery. The great car shortage is 
also interfering with the delivery of finished products. 
The manufacturers in Pittsburgh and vicinity are kept 
busy making excuses to their customers in this district. 
Thousands of tons are prevented from being shipped 
from lack of cars. One company report 10,000 tons in 
their yards waiting for cars. It is remarkable that un- 
der such circumstances the railroads running west of the 
Missouri River are cutting freight rates. It is explained, 
however, that it has always been their custom in De- 
cember to reduce their rates to enable the jobbing in- 
terests in that section to lay in large stocks of goods for 
their spring trade. 

Pig Iron.—The deliveries for which furnace companies 
are willing to take orders are getting further off. It is 
now quite difficult to find either Northern or Southern 
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furnaces prepared to assure shipments beginning earlier 
than next April, except in the case of certain grades. The 
standard grades are well sold up. The furnace com- 
panies are still hampered greatly by the scarcity of 
Coke and lack of cars, and it is believed that it will take 
until April to enable them to catch up even if no ad- 
ditional business is booked. The week has been charac- 
terized by some heavy trades. The largest purchasers 
were the machinery and implement manufacturers. The 
transactions in some cases ran up to several thousand 
tons. Southern Iron was mainly bought, although the 
share falling to the local furnaces was by no means 
small. Additional sales could have been made for deliv- 
ery beginning in January if Iron could have been prom- 
ised at that time. A sharp demand is noted for spot 
Iron. A great many foundries are buying from hand to 
mouth and need prompt deliveries. A disposition is noted 
to advance prices on Southern Iron, as some companies 
have made advances of from 25c. to 50c., but this move- 
inent is not yet general. We quote as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal..........:ee- $18.50 to $19.25 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 16.00 to 16.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry. No. 3........... 15.00 to 15.50 


Local Scotch, No. 1 : . 
Obio Strong Softeners, No. 1 17.60 to 17.85 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 16.15to 16.40 
Southern Coke, No. 1 15.65 to 16.15 
Southern Coke, No. 2 . 15.15 to 15.65 
Southern Coke, No. ¢ 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft 








PI ND. Glew ca SteGeKs cee 6b 0:6 14.15 to 14.65 
Momtmerem GEARY DOr... . oe cccccesecccs 14.15 to 14.65 
OS eee 14.15to 14.65 
Southern Charcoal] Softeners, according 

es cra ea aias eral Suis ms ce a 15.00 to 16.00 
Tennessee Silicon Pig................ 16.40 to 16.65 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.50 to 20.50 
SEED EDD 52s 6 base 0.0 0d one's 17.00 to 17.50 
ON 5 6 sae 0.6 wind oe eo cows OO BEE 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

foe Sy ee eee 17.00 to 17.65 


Bars.—A much better condition of trade is reported. 
Some of the largest Steel manufacturers, as well as lead- 
ing Bar Iron makers, report more business placed so far 
this month than booked during the whole of November. 
The Steel trade had for a short time the appearance of 
quietness, but a change has occurred in this respect. The 
car builders have been heavy buyers, but other con- 
suming interests have also found it necessary to enter 
the market. The outlook for the Bar interests is con- 
sidered brighter than at the corresponding time last year. 
The leading Bar Iron manufacturers are not favoring 
the taking of long time contracts at present, but are in- 
structing their salesmen to confine themselves to or- 
ders. The belief is strong among manufacturers that an 
advance can be made early in the new year. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted at 1.65c. to 1.80c., Chicago, for either 
Bar Iron or Soft Steel, and 2.05c. to 2.20c., base, for 
Hoops. Jobbers continue to enjoy a large movement 
from store, and report shortages in small Angles and 
other Shapes. Steel Hoops are quoted at 2.50c., base, 
from store, and Bars 1.90c. to 2c. 


Structural Material.—Transactions have been numer- 
ous, and the tonnage placed has run up to large figures. 
No single contract of magnitude is reported, the buying 
coming from the trade generally. The scarcity of cars 
is causing great trouble in making deliveries on con- 
tracts. The mills are particularly crowded with work 
on Beams of 8 inches and under, on which they are not 
now making any promises relative to shipments. Large 
Beams can be furnished with reasonable promptness. 
Mill shipments are quoted as follows: Beams, Channels 
and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches 
and over, 1.85¢. to 2c.: Angleg, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates: 
Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; 
small lots of Beams and Channels from local yards are 
quoted at 2.25c.; Angles, 2c. rates; Tees, 2.15c. 

Plates.—The tonnage of orders placed is growing 
much larger, and the mills are therefore in considerably 
better shape than they have recently been. The jobbers 
are also enjoying a better demand from store. Mill ship- 
ments are quoted as follows: Tank Plate, %4-inch and 
heavier, 1.75c. to 1.80c., Chicago; Flange, 1.85c. to 1.95c.; 
Marine, 1.95¢c. to 2.05c. Jobbers are selling small lots 
from store at 1.90c. to 2c. for Tank, and 2.25c. for Flange, 
with the usual extras for heads, segments, lighter gauges, 
&e. 
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Sheets.—The conditions previously reported are un- 
changed. The leading manufacturers are still much in 
arrears on deliveries, and the independent mills are un- 
able to promise shipments inside of 60 days. The re- 
ceipts, therefore, are falling under the requirements of 
the market, and this keeps prices firm. Mill shipments 
of No. 27 Black Sheets are quoted at 3.15c. to 3.40c., 
Chicago, and small lots from stock are selling at 3.50c. 
to 3.70c. Small lots of Galvanized are quoted at 70 to 70 
and 2%. 

Merchant Pipe.—Severe winter weather is responsi- 
ble for a further falling off in the demand. Contracting 
is not expected at present, and business will probably 
continue light until after the turn of the year. Some 
very good orders are in sight for large power houses re- 
quiring a great deal of Piping. Carload lots are now 
quoted as follows, random lengths: Black, % to ™% inch, 
60 off; % to 10 inches, 67 off; Galvanized, % to % inch, 
47 off; 34 to 6 inches, 55 off. 

Boiler Tubes.—The demand is fair. Quotations are 
as follows: 






Steel. Iron. 
Ph. .\s is nie wiead ba Sime be bbe ees weed 57% 4714 
». BS "eee ~~ aa 40 
i +. case hws ne hdhs Mewaee een ee 35 380 
re Pee nt ee 52% 45 


Merchant Steel.—'the demand for Spring Steel Is a 
special feature of current trade. The mills report heavy 
specifications against contracts which keep them run- 
ning to full capacity. The Tool Steel trade is not par- 
ticularly active, the demand being confined almost wholly 
to small lots. Mill shipments, Chicago, are quoted as 
follows: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.85c. to 2c.; Open Hearth Spring 
Steel, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.85c. to 1.90c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold 
Rolled Shafting, 55 off in carload lots. Ordinary grades 
of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6%c. for carloads 
and 7e. to 7c. from store; Specials, 12c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The local mills have taken 
a nice tonnage for delivery next December. This is the 
earliest delivery which they are now able to promise. 
Orders have gone to Eastern Rail mills during the week 
to the extent of probably 25,000 tons. These mills are 
also getting so full of work that they can only promise 
fall delivery. Light Rails are in strong demand, and the 
local mills are sold ahead for 60 days. Standard Sec- 
tions are quoted at $28, and Light Rails at $30.50 to $35. 
A heavy trade is in progress in Spikes and other fasten- 
ings. Track Fastenings are as follows: Splice Bars, 
1.70c. to 1.80¢c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2.10c.; Track Bolts, with 
Hexagon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 
2.80c. 

Billets.—Sales of carload lots of Open Hearth Bil- 
lets are belng steadily made at $33 to $35, Chicago. No 
transactions have been reported in Bessemer Billets. 

Old Material.—The principal buyers appear to be the 
dealers who have contracts with rolling mills yet to be 
filled. They are offering higher prices than the mills are 
now willing to pay. It is also believed that some of the 
dealers are speculatively inclined, and are securing 
such stock as they can at present, being confident 
that higher prices will prevail later in the winter. 
The rolling mills are pursuing the policy of keeping 
prices down, and are finding a sufficient number of deal- 
ers ready to accept their prices to keep themselves well 
stocked. The following are approximate quotations per 
gross ton: 


ee Ba IR i ik 6 oso PRA a» siicadaed $21.50 to $22.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Oid Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 19.50 to 20.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails..............+-. 25.50 to 26.00 
pe a SPA eee eee 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.50 to 14.00 
RR, ge ic A ee 10.50 to 11.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
OE Oe eer es ee $16.00 to $17.00 
—— OT ere a 20.00 to 21.00 
ee ee on Sane de seen a ewe 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.25 to 13.75 
ee i an sa eels een 16.00 to 16.50 
a ee Sr, . . en cacscoecess 12.15 to 13.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... ....to 11.50 
i ee ce cok ach aos a6 ae 11.25 to 11.75 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
Ce id iids 00s 5 0 x0. 0% bc: ee a60 one 5.00 to 5.25 


ST TER. , on osc ncccapeacece 5.25to 5.50 
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Ma. 2 Melbers, CUt.....ccccscccsceees 11.00 to 11.50 they are not quite sure What prices they ought to ask, 
ad on oe. RRA eee hanease 6 nn s: REE ae and, second, because they do not want to be the first 
se Se} and Light Cast Scrap..... eee to 9.25 to lead off in an advance. ‘This, of course, refers to 
Des Ween. °°" Tee eee long contracts, but for short dates no such scruples 


Metals.—The long expected has happened, and met- 
als are considerably lower. Carload lots of Lake are 
now quoted at 1514c., and Casting brands at 15c., which 
is a reduction of 1%c. to 1%c. Pig Lead has been re- 
duced 87%4c., and is now quoted at 3.95c. for Desilverized 
and 4.05c. for Corroding in 50-ton lots. Dealers quote 
selling prices on Old Metals as follows: Copper Wire 
and heavier, 14c. to 144%c.; Copper Bottoms, 13%4c.; Pipe 
Lead, 4c.; Zine, 2.75e. 

Coke.—The supply of Coke continues inadequate to 
the requirements of the local trade. Consumers are tak- 
ing any kind of Coke they can get, and paying $5.50 to 
$6 on track here. Contracts are being freely placed for 
the first six months of next year at $5 to $5.10 for Con- 
nelisville 72-hour Foundry Coke. 


SS 


Philadelphia. 


l‘ORREST BUILDING, December 17, 1901. 

‘The situation in the Iron and Steel trades is absolute- 
ly unprecedented, and to attempt to define or describe it 
satisfactorily is probably beyond any man’s capacity. 
There is no precedent to fall back upon, there is no ex- 
perience of anything like it in the past. A break down 
in any of the busiest streets in our busiest cities in the 
busiest part of the day comes pretty near to describing 
present conditions. Everything is jammed in one dis- 
orderly mass, and is apparently inextricable. So with 
the Iron and Steel trades, chaos reigns in every direction. 
Pig Iron, Billets, Sheets, Structural Material, Coal, 
Coke, Cars, Locomotives and almost everything else 
appear to be beyond reach. In some cases and in some 
places they are worse off than others, but all over the 
land the cry is, “Hurry up, or we shall have to shut 
down.” Yet we are making at the rate of nearly 17,- 
000,000 tons of Pig Lron per annum, and probably using 
more than we are making. ‘The problem, therefore, is 
not what shall be done with such an immense product, 
but how can it be placed in the hands of those who 
have bought it and are begging for its delivery? When 
things get to a point like that there is the greatest 
anxiety to clear the tracks, yet the recent storms are 
causing worse blockades than ever. Tracks washed 
away, bridges down, mines flooded, everything going 
wrong, just at the time when it is most desirable that 
they should go right. It is a singular coincidence, yet 
perfectly true, that within the past two or three days 
two out of every three persons (connected with the 
trade) whom the writer has met casually have an- 
swered the inquiry of “‘ How is business?” by replying, 
“Just going out to see if I can get some Iron for my 
customers, or try to beg off on deliveries.” Nobody has 
any Iron to sell unless under very exceptional circum- 
stances, and even then there is a good deal of hesitation 
before they say the final word. The same conditions 
prevail as regards Coal and Coke and Steel Billets, and 
to a lesser extent in some other lines, but even when the 
goods can be had there is no certainty of getting them 
moved within any reasonable time. It is a bad tie up 
all around. and at the moment there is nothing to give 
promise of permanent relief in the near future. 

Pig Iron.—There is very little to be said under this 
heading, except that there is practically no Iron for sale 
for early shipments. Everything is close sold up, and 
more than that, as a great deal of Iron due for delivery 
this month cannot be got out, simply because the fur- 
naces are oversold. The recent storm has still further 
complicated matters, so that Christmas will be looked 
upon as a- positive relief, as the suspension of work 
may enable the belated ones to catch up. When that 
difficulty is surmounted, however, there is another equal- 
ly hard to overcome—viz., the restricted facilities for 
transportation—so that the position of Pig Iron makers 
and their agents is not a happy one by any means. Un- 
der these conditions there is very little new business 
being done. Sellers are more interested in cleaning up 
old contracts than in making new ones—first, because 


exist. The general impression is, however, that prices 
during the first half of the coming year will not be ma- 
terially different to what they are to-day—say some~ 
where around $16 for No. 2 X Foundry. Ores will be 
about the same as last year, but fuel and a few other 
items will be dearer; so that the figure named for Pig 
lron will probably be a fair average, although that for 
1901 has not been more than about $15.50. As already 
stated, the immediate situation is not one that gives 
uny anxiety to makers of Pig Iron, consequently there 
is a tacit understanding to let matters rest for the pres 
ent. Basic Iron is urgently needed, however, and con- 
sumers are anxious to arrange for deliveries early in 
the new year, but there is none for sale in this vicin- 
ity, unless at prices which are considered to be totally 
out of sight. Prices are more or less nominal, but the 
extreme figures both ways would be about as follows 
for Philadelphia and nearby points: No. 1 X Foundry, 
$16.25 to $16.50; No. 2 X Foundry, $15.75 to $16.25; No. 
2 Plain, $15.35 to $15.65; Standard Gray Forge, $14.50 
to $14.75; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.75 to $14; Basie 
(Chilled), about $14.75 to $15, and Bessemer, $16 to 
$16.50. 

Billets.—Entirely nominal at from $29 to $30 for 
prompt shipments and about $27 for long deliveries, but 
there is practically no Steel offering. 

Muck Bars.—business is a little quiet temporarily, 
with prices nominally at about $27.50, f.o.b. cars sellers’ 
inills. 

Plates.—A very good business is reported in this 
department and mills are all actively employed, with 
excellent prospects for the coming year. Deliveries 
could be made with a fair degree of promptness, pro- 
viding that the railways could furnish facilities for 
transportation, and prices would be about as follows 
for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries: Universals, 1.75c. 
to 1.80c.; Sheared, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 
1.95¢e.; Fire Box, 1.95¢c. to 2.05c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 
2.05¢.; C. H. No. 1 Iron, 2.40¢c.; C. H. No. 2 Flange, 2.90c.; 
(. H. No. 1 Flange Fire Box, 3.40c. 

Structural Material.—There is nothing to be said 
under this heading except to reiterate the reports of the 
past six months—viz., full of work, behind with de- 
liveries and no immediate prospect of catching up. 
Nominal quotations are as follows for seaboard or 
nearby deliveries: Angles, 1.75¢c. to 1.85¢c.; Beams and 
Channels, 15-inch and upward, 1.75ec. to 1.85e. 

Bars.— There is a fair demand, but the mills are not 
rushed with orders and are in a position to make fairly 
quick deliveries. There is a good prospect for renewed 
activity after the first of the year, but the pooling 
arrangement among the mills is an effectual barrier to 
cutting in prices and to undue anxiety in regard to 
securing business. A meeting of the Eastern Bar Iron 
Association is to be held before the close of the week 
and it is not improbable that a slight advance in prices 
will be made. Meanwhile quotations are firm at 1.67c. 
to 1.72¢c., delivered, for Iron Bars; Steel at 1.70c. to 1.75e. 

Sheets.—Business is very active, particularly for De- 
cember and January shipments, but all the mills report 
great activity. Prices for deliveries during January an@ 
February in carload lots would be quoted about as fol- 
lows: No. 10, 2.40¢. to 2.50¢.; No. 14, 2.60e.; Nos. 16 and 
17, 3e.: Nos. 18-21, 3.10c.; Nos. 26, 27, 3.30c. to 3.40c.; No. 
28, 3.50c. 

Old Material.—Steel Scrap is scarce and dearer, other 
descriptions firm and unchanged. Bids and offers are 
about as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Low: 
Phosphorus Scrap, $22 to $22.50; Choice Railroad Scrap,. 
$20 to $21: Country Scrap, $16 to $17; No. 2 Light (Ordi- 
nary), $12.50 to $12.75; No. 2 Light (Forge), $14 to $14.75> 
Machinery Cast, $14 to $14.50: Heavy Steel, $18 to 
$18.25: Old Steel Rails, short lengths, $18 to $18.25; 
Old Iron Rails, $21.50 to $22; Wrought Turnings, $12.75 
to $13.25: Cast Borings, $8 to $8.25: Old Car Wheels, 
$16.75 to $17.25: Iron Axles, $24 to $25: Steel Axles, $1% 
to $20. 
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Cincinnati. 

FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., December 18, 1901 (By Telegraph.) 

The strength of the Pig Lron market was never bet- 
ter evidenced than by the remarkable activity which de- 
veloped during the past week. Not only was there a 
pretty general clearing out of all standard Irons for the 
next quarter’s delivery, but odd lots, off grade assort- 
ments, and in fact everything weighing 16 ounces to the 
pound, and called Pig Iron, has been sold. At this writ- 
ing there is a good tonnage in the way of inquiries which 
have gone the rounds and could not be filled. The sell- 
ing prices have not been changed from the figures given 
a week ago, but it is a foregone conclusion that a rise 
of 50 cents will be called for within the next few days. 
The complaint regarding car shortage is as loud as it 
has been, and there is no prospect of any immediate bet- 
terment. Freight from Birmingham is $2.75 to this 
point; from Hanging Rock district $1.10. We quote, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern Coke, No. 1........cecscees .... to $15.00 
Bouthera Coke, No. Z....csscccccvece coos CO 16.25 
Southern Coke, NO. B....ccccvccscces ---. tO 13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 4........-.ee000% os0s 08 2B 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ .--. to 15.00 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft...........- cow ee 2D 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... oneal ee 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. eee C0 13.25 
Ohio Blivery, NO. L..ccccscccvsccsecs $15.60 to 16.10 
Ohio ates f ee 15.10 to 15.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1..........+.. ocen OO DE 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ cova ee Se 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3..........++. ooce OO Bee 
DE ED, 6 cscs hs bae Shibe een eee en coos OO BETO 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 

* raoamdnepeletpsedepy pe: $18.25 to $18.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2... 17.25to 17.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


Plates and Bars.—There is no change to quote in the 
general situation. Conditions are favorable for a fair 
winter's trade. Iron Bars have been placed on the same 
basis as Steel Bars, and are quoted f.o.b. Cincinnati as 
follows: Iron Bars in carload lots, 1.60c. to 1.65c., with 
half extras; same in small lots, 1.65c. to 1.80c., with full 
extras. Steel Bars are same price as Iron Bars. Base 
Angles, in carload lots, 1.90c.; Plates, %-inch and 
heavier, 1.90c. to 2c.; 3-16 inch, 2.10c.; Sheets, No. 16, 
2.90c. to 3c. 

Old Material.—The market is steady and normal. We 
quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, per net ton, $14 to $14.75; 
Cast Railroad and Machine Scrap, $12.25 to $12.75; [ron 
Axles, $20 to $20.50; Iron Rails, $18.25 to $18.50; Steel 
Rails, rolling mill lengths, $14.75 to $15.25; short lengths, 
$13.75 to $14; Car Wheels, $16 to $17. All prices except 
No. 1 Wrought on the basis of gross tons. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, December 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph). 

Pig Iron.---Considerable more activity is to be noted 
in the Pig Iron market for the past week than appeared 
earlier in the month, and the volume of inquiries and sales 
is pronounced to be very satisfactory. Some substantial 
orders have been negotiated in the market and several 
sales of 1000 tons were closed, making an aggregate 
tonnage in good round lots of perhaps 7000 tons. To 
this can be added numerous smaller requirements. 
Most of the smaller sales are for immediate delivery, 
while the larger ones are to come during the first three 
months of the new year. It is heard that the reason of 
some interests having now come into the market is for 
tbe purpose of covering immediate requirements on ac- 
count of the inability of furnaces to promptly supply 
the Iron under contract. Rumors of advances to come 
in freight rates are still heard, but nothing definite can 
be announced. We quote as follows for cash, f.o.b. St. 
Louis: ; 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............. $15.50 to $15.75 
Soutbern, No. 2 Foundry............. 14.75 to 15.00 
Southern, No. 8 Foundry............. 14.25to 14.50 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............. 13.75 to 14.00 
PL ECG ss cenbhashGbhbeeevcuceet 15.25 to 15.50 
Sa Cen TUTE nS 6's J'os nk:ts ‘pl th haste bite ek i Se 14.75 to 15.25 
SE PDs skis wae Kanehs abeodu cents 13.75 to 14.00 


Bars.—Thbe demand for Iron and Steel Bars continues 
good and strong, in keeping with recent conditions, and 
prices are unchanged. Jobbers continue to express 
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themselves as pleased witb the volume of trade, it being 
above the average for this season of the year. We quote 
from mill: Lron Bars at 1.70c. to 1.80c.; Steel Bars at 
2c. Jobbers quote Iron Bars at 2c. to 2.10c.; Steel at 
2.10c. to 2.15¢., full extras. 

Rails and Track Supplies.--The same condition and 
teeling prevails in the Rail department of the market 
as was noted in our report of last week. Track Supplies 
are still in good call and prices are maintained on the 
same basis. We quote: Splice Bars, 1.75c. to 1.95c.; 
Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.75c. to 2.90c.; with Hexa- 
gon Nuts, 2.90c. to 2.95c.; Spikes, 2c. to 2c. 

Angles and Channels.—Tlie progress of the market 
for Small Angles and Channels is said to be very satis- 
factory, the demand keeping above the average, consid- 
ering the lateness of the season. Jobbers quote at 2.30c., 
base, for materials of this class. 


Sheets.—There is a quieter feeling in the market for 
Sheets, but prices hold firm. Jobbers quote Stove Pipe 
size, No. 27, 3.45c. to 3.50c.; Galvanized Sheets, 65 and 
10 off, and in round lots, 70 to 70 and 5 off. 

Pig Lead.—Announcement has just been made by the 
American Smelting & Refining Company of the reduc- 
tion in the price of Desilverized. It is now quoted at 
3.95c., f.o.b. St. Louis. 

Spelter.—The market for the past week in Spelter 


has been less active, and prices hold well, around 4.12\4c. 
to 4.15¢. 


The Missouri Lead producers are much dissatisfied 
with the new price of Desilverized, just announced, and 
it is said are refusing to meet the cut, preferring to 
merely fulliil requirements of old orders and hold off on 
the making of new contracts. A quotation on Soft Mis- 
souri of 4.10c. is heard, but 4.12%c. to 4.15c. better re- 
flects the market. Chemical at 4.30c. 


<p 
—_— 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, December 17, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—The data have just been compiled showing 
the total movement of Iron Ore from the upper lake 
region to the lake receiving ports. The shipment for 
the year amounted to 20,149,669 tons, as against 18,570,310 
tons during the season last year. This shows, therefore, 
an increase for this season of 1,579,359 tons moved by 
the lake route. The movement by the all rail routes has 
not been computed so far and the report will not be 
out until after the first of the year. This may bring the 
grand total up to 20,500,000. The movement of Ore after 
November 1, including naturally what was done during 
that month and so far in the month of December, 
amounted to 2,006,096 tons. In 1900 the movement from 
November 1 to the close of navigation amounted to 
1,282,358 tons, an increase, therefore, for this year of 
713,738 tons. The figures therefore indicate that almost 
half of the increase for the entire year came after No- 
vember 1. The independent shippers took an unexpected 
action this week in selling a large quantity of Ore. 
Pickands, Mather & Co., the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Com- 
pany and Corrigan, McKinney & Co. have sold to vari- 
ous independent furnaces, so called, in the Valleys 
10,000,000 tons of Iron Ore, to be delivered 1,000,000 tons 
annually through the next decade. The prices at which 
these sales are reported to have been made are identical 
with those which have prevailed upon the market dur- 
ing the year—namely, $4.25 for Bessemer and $3 for non- 
Bessemer and Missabe. No other sales have been re- 
ported during the week. Some inquiry as to the possi- 
bilities of sales to the United States Steel Corporation 
produces the statement that this concern will not likely 
be on the market next year for any Iron Ore. During 
he present season the corporation shipped 2,000,000 tons 
of Ore produced from the so-called independent mines, 
but the explanatory statement is made that this amount 
of Ore had been contracted for by the companies con- 
stituent to the corporation before the major organization 
were formed. Most of these contracts expire with the 
close of navigation this year, although some few of them 
will carry over into next season. The corporation own 
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enough Ore to supply all of their needs on the basis of 
the present producing capacity of the furnaces con- 
trolled. It will be necessary to install some additional 
machinery in order to produce this Ore, but such is the 
announced intention of the corporation. 


Pig Iron.—This week the market has heard of a sale 
of 10,000 tons of Basic Iron at $15.25 in the Valleys, an 
increase, therefore, that puts Basic upon the same level 
as the Bessemer Iron and destroys the differential en- 
tirely that existed all year. The deliveries are specified 
for the first three months of 1902. As this sale indicates, 
there is a tremendous demand for Basic Iron, and the 
situation is not relieved in the least when it is said that 
the production is constantly curtailed to a very great 
extent by the absence of cars provoking a shortage of 
Coke. It is now made known that there are other heavy 
orders for Basic pending, which may be closed in a few 
days, and the aggregate tonnage is likely to be surpris- 
ing. Some of the big buyers have come upon the mar- 
ket and want material badly. The Bessemer Associa- 
tion held a meeting in this city one day last week, but 
transacted only routine business. It was announced at 
the close that no questions of prices or of operation 
were discussed. The failure to take some decisive action 
upon the prices at which material shall be sold in the 
future is considered significant and the quotation which 
now prevails, of $15.25 in the Valleys, will hold until 
further action is taken. Foundry producers are still 
holding on to their Iron and are inclined to get as much 
out of it as possible. The sales for quick shipment are 
now made at $15.50 for No. 2 in the Valleys, with No. 1 
at $16, while on contracts the price ranges 50c. less upon 
the ton. Deliveries are very slow this week, because of 
the car shortage, which seems to be growing worse in- 
stead of the conditions improving any. 

Finished Material.—This has been the banner week 
of the year. Adding to the long list of sales of the last 
few weeks of ship material, especially Plates, comes the 
announcement now that during the week just closed an 
order was placed for 10,000 tons of ship material—Plates 
and Structural Shapes. This has given the market an 
uncommon strength and has increased the hopes of the 
Steel producers. Aside from this there are inquiries for 
Sheared Plates that seem to indicate a continuance of 
healthy conditions. This week an order was also taken 
for 7500 tons of Open Hearth crop ends. In addition, 
also, the market shows a number of small sales of Rails 
of 200 tons and upward, aggregating quite a heavy ton- 
nage. The Rail market is not quite as active as it was 
recently, the reason being that many of the railroads 
using steam power have about supplied their needs. 
The electric lines are still bidders upon the market, and 
there is a new steam line projected between Fairport, 
on the lake, and Pittsburgh which will soon be in the 
market, it is understood, for something like 50 miles of 
Rails. The Bar market is strong, reports to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Some rumors have been afloat 
during the last few days that some of the smaller mills 
have been able to make almost immediate delivery since 
they are short of orders. The situation as far as the 
occupation of the mills is correct, but it seems that the 
smaller concerns are dependent upon the larger ones 
for their Steel, which commodity, is not forthcoming. 
The Bar market, as a whole, is very strong, and this 
situation is one which has given a tone of broad op- 
timism to the general trade. Few now are offering de- 
liveries short of five or six weeks. The Sheet market 
is still active, with deliveries from the mills coming a 
little slow. On No. 27 gauge the dealers here are quoting 
from 3.10c. to 3.20c. on carload lots from the mills, sub- 
ject to the usual extras for less than carload lots. The 
demand for the material out of store continues,with 
stocks more or less broken into. The quotations are as 
follows: No. 10, 2.35c. to 2.50c.; No. 12, 2.45c. to 2.60c; 
No. 14, 2.55¢. to 2.70c.; No. 16, 2.95c. to 3.10e; No 18, 
8c. to 3.15¢c.; No. 20, 3.05c. to 3.20c.; Nos. 22-24, 3.15c. to 
3.50¢c.; Nos. 25, 26, 3.25c. to 3.40c.; No. 27, 3.35c. to 3.50c.; 
No. 28, 3.45c. to 3.60c. One-tenth extra is charged for 
full cold rolled. Billets are still off the market entirely 
and no quotation is even made at this time, although it 
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is known that should any material show up the holder 
thereof might be able to command his price. 

Old Iron.—The market is moving along quietly and, 
contrary to expectations, has not reflected in any large 
measure the boom that there is now on Pig Iron. Still 
it might be said that the market is a little stronger, ae 
is instanced by the fact that Heavy Steel, Busheling 
Scrap and Borings are in good demand, whereas recently 
there was no market whatever. The demand for Cast 
Scrap has not kept the pace which was expected of It. 
Prices continue as follows: No. 1 Wrought, $16.50 net; 
Cast Borings, $8 gross; Wrought Turnings, $12.25 gross; 
Cast Scrap, $13 net; Stove Plate, $10 net; Heavy Steel, 
$17 gross; Steel Rails, $17 gross; Old Iron Rails, $22 
gross; Old Iron Axles, $19 gross; Old Car Wheels, $17 
gross. 


— 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 16, 1901. 

The past week in the Iron market was simply a con- 
tinuance of the conditions heretofore reported. The 
hardening of the market to which these letters have of 
late called attention was more perceptible, inasmuch as 
25c. per ton advance was obtained on small lots. The 
truth is an advance of 25c. per ton, or even 50c. per ton, 
could easily be obtained for the asking. And the time 
is pretty close at hand when it will be asked. The fur- 
nace interests, as has been stated, would be glad to see 
an easing up in the demand so their business could be 
adjusted and the relations of sales and deliveries har- 
monized. As it is, in the furnace yards Iron is continu- 
ing to be stacked to await that convenient season when 
the railroads can furnish cars for its transportation. As 
it is, the prospect of amelioration in this respect, so 
hopeful a short time back, proved to be “a will o’ the 
wisp,” and the conditions are as bad as ever, and they 
are likely to continue without improvement until the 
cotton movement is nearing its end. The fact is busi- 
ness has developed faster than the facilities for moving 
it promptly, as was predicted in these letters two years 
or more ago would be the case. There is no help in 
sight yet to remedy the evil. Quotations are yet on the 
basis of $11.50 for No. 2 Foundry, which makes No. 1} 
Foundry $12.50. Nos. 1 and 2 Soft are $12.50 and 
$11.50, while Gray Forge and No. 4 Foundry are each 
$10.50. There continues to be an absence of orders for 
important round lots, but there is a continuous stream of 
medium and small size orders which more than tax 
ability to supply. A prominent official in a leading 
interest, in reply to the question, ‘* For what character of 
Iron is the demand?” said: “ For all grades, from Gray 
Forge to Silver Gray.” One large interest is completely 
out of the market on Mill Iron, their output being in- 
adequate to their requirements in the Mill grades. De- 
liveries are widening, and sales have of late material 
ly jncreased, covering requirements for the whole of 
1902. For the second half of 1902 the orders have per- 
ceptibly increased. And yet while this is true there ts 
no great big business being done. Our conditions do not 
permit it, and sellers are conservative in their action, in- 
fluenced by the fear that a market advance would bring 
increased cost of production. They have, heretofore, 
held the bag on a boom market and marked up deliv- 
eries to themselves that buyers rejected when market 
conditions were unfavorable. Their greed, therefore, is 
limited to only a fair business profit. 

Some new companies have been incorporated, notably 
the Abernaut Coal Company and the Ensley Investment 
Company. Reports are in circulation favorable to the 
successful mining of Brown Ore at Leeds, and of the fa- 
vorable impression made on examining experts by cer- 
tain Coal properties on which Eastern capital holds op- 
tions. 

The projectors of the shipbuilding plant at Mobile 
have visited the locality to complete plans for its 
erection. A commencement of operations is in sight. In 
the successful accomplishment of these plans this dis- 
trict is vitally interested. Metaphorically speaking, it 
would extend the borders of Birmingham to Mobile. 

In the northern part of the State a railroad piercing 
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a mineral region in Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky 
is projected, and the capital, $7,000,000, necessary to 
build it is guaranteed by Eastern financiers. Early in 
January the survey of the road will commence, to be 
followed by activity in its building. We are on the eve 
of big things, and we can gratefully and truthfully say 
that we are “ favored by heaven, o’er all the world be- 
side.” 


_ 
i el 


Pittsburgh. 


HAMILTON BUILDING, December 18, 1901.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The Bessemer Iron market is extremely ac- 
tive, and heavy sales have been made for delivery in first 
and second quarters of next year at $15.50 to $15.75, at 
Valley furnace, while small lots for prompt shipment 
have sold up to $16, at furnace. The absolute minimum 
of the Bessemer Iron market to-day is $15.75, at Valley 
furnace, and 25,000 to 30,000 tons have been sold for the 
second quarter at this price. The car situation this week 
seems to be worse than at any time since the car short- 
age started, and quite a few furnaces in both Valleys 
and in other districts as well are banked, unable to get 
Coke. This is adding to the scarcity of Pig Iron, and it 
looks as though prices might be higher. There have been 
heavy sales of Basic Iron for first and second quarters at 
$15 to $15.25, at furnace, one Steel interest having 
bought about 25,000 tons. There is also a scarcity of 
Forge Iron, and the market is $14.75 to $15, at Valley 
furnace, and $15.25 to $15.50, Pittsburgh. Foundry Iron 
is also active, and some consumers have practically cov- 
ered their entire requirements for first half of next year. 
We quote Bessemer Iron at $15.75 to $16, at furnace, or 
$16.50 to $16.75, Pittsburgh. Forge is $15.25 to $15.50. 
No. 1 Foundry, $16.50 to $16.75, and No. 2, $16 to $16.25, 
all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We note sales of 25,000 to 30,000 
tons of Bessemer Iron for the first and second quarters 
at $15.50 to $15.75, at furnace; 2000 tons of Gray Forge 
at $15.25, Pittsburgh, and about 3000tons of No. 2 at 
$16 to $16.25, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—Steel continues scarce, and the market is firm, 
but there is not much inquiry. Small lots of Billets 
for Eastern shipments have been sold on the basis of 
$27.50, Pittsburgh. The market on small lots of Steel for 
prompt shipment is from $27 to $28, maker’s mill, the 
price being governed by the order and deliveries wanted. 
Sheet Bars for prompt delivery are held at $28 to $29. 
It is understood that there have been some recent impor- 
tations of both Billets and Sheet Bars, and negotiations 
for further lots are under way. 


(By Mail.) 


Operations at the mills located along the Mononga- 
hela and Allegheny rivers have been very seriously in- 
terfered with in the last few days, first by a flood, which 
caused many of the plants to close down tight, and then 
by a blizzard, which kept them idle for several days 
longer. Some of the works are still idle and may not 
get started before the last of this week. This, coming 
at a time when material is so badly needed, makes it 
much worse and is doubly expensive to the mills. The 
switehmen’s strike, which has also interfered more or 
less with operations at many plants, notably those lo- 
cated along the Allegheny Valley Railway, has been de- 
elared off. The principal item of interest in the Iron 
trade this week is the heavy purchases of Bessemer and 
Basic Iron by the Steel companies for delivery in first 
quarter and first half of next year. One Steel concern 
has bought a round block of Bessemer Iron for the sec- 
ond quarter, while another ‘consumer has bought quite 
a heavy tonnage of Chilled Basic Iron for first quarter. 
We also note large sales of Forge and Foundry Iron for 
next year at high prices, and the Pig Iron market is 
about as strong as it possibly could be. In ‘Billets, a 
moderate amount of tonnage is being sold, but mostly in 
small lots for prompt delivery. Prices of Steel are so 
high that the trade are buying very cautiously until it is 
determined whether present values can be held. There 
is nothing of special interest to note in Finished Iron 
and Steel. This is usually the dullest month in the year 
in the Iron trade, but tonnage is holding up remarkably 
well, and is almost as heavy as in September and Octo- 
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ber, when demand was exorbitant. It would seem that 
with the heavy tonnage on the books of the mills the 
situation for first half of the year is assured. 


Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote Domestic 80 
per cent. Ferro at $52.50 to $53.50, depending on the or- 
der, delivered at buyer’s works. Foreign can be bought 
at $50 a ton. 


Muck Bar.—The market is somewhat quiet. We 
quote standard grades at $29 to $29.25 delivered. East- 
ern Muck Bar is offered at lower prices in this market. 


Rails.—No large contracts have been placed since the 
Baltimore & Ohio order of 55,000 tons. The Rail mills 
now have over 1,400,000 tons of new orders on their 
books for 1902 delivery. Nearly 300,000 tons will be car- 
ried over from this year. We quote at $28, at mill. 


Spelter.—There is not much buying. We quote Prime 
Western grades at 4.15c., Pittsburgh. 


Rods.—The market is quiet and prices are lower than 
for some time. We quote Bessemer Rods at $32.25 to 
$32.50, Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—Building continues very active 
all over the country, and a large tonnage in Shapes is 
being placed with the mills right along. Two proposed 
office buildings in this city, if put through, will take 
about 10,000 tons. Bridge shops are very busy and are 
placing large orders for Material. We quote: Beams and 
Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; An- 
gles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6 inches, 1.60c.; smaller sizes, 1.55¢ 
to 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.65c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., half 
extras, at mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. All 
above prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Small lots of Beams 
and Channels for prompt shipment bring from 10c.to 25c. 
per 100 pounds higher prices than the above. 

Plates.—Several of the leading mills advise us that 
tonnage in Plates has picked up very materially in the 
past week, or since it became known by the trade that 
the Plate agreement had been renewed. Steel car shops 
and the boat yards have already placed heavy contracts 
and will give out additional large tonnage after the first 
of the year. We are advised that established prices are 
being firmly held, both by the mills in the agreement 
and those outside. We quote: Tank Plate, 14-inch thick 
and thicker, up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c. 
at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Ma- 
rine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufactur- 
ers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 
1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10e., and it 
ranges in price to 3c. Plate more than 100 inches wide, 
5c. extra per 100 lbs. Plate 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 
extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. 
These quotations are based on carload lots, with 5c. ex- 
tra for less than carload lots; terms, net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—There is still some difficulty in getting 
prompt deliveries of Sheets, and the independent mills 
coming in the market have been able to sell up their 
product for 60 days or longer. However, some Sheet 
mills are actively soliciting orders for delivery in March 
and later. A good many mills are booking contracts for 
Sheets, prices to be those in force by the leading Sheet 
interest at the time deliveries on these contracts are 
made. We quote Black Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass 
through cold rolls, as follows: Nos. 10, 11 and 12, 2.40c.; 
Nos. 14 and 15, 2.50c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.60c.; Nos. 18 to 
21, inclusive, 2.70c.; Nos. 22, 23 and 24, 2.80c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.90c.; No. 27, 3c.; No. 28, 3.10c.; No. 29, 3.25c.; 
No. 30, 3.35¢e. For good orders Sheets can be bought on 
the basis of 2.80c. for No. 26, 2.90c. for No. 27 and 3c. 
for No. 28. Small lots of Sheets bring about 3.10c. for 
No. 27 end 3.15c. for No. 28. We quote Galvanized 
Sheets at 70 and 5 off in carloads and 70 off in small lots, 
maker’s mill. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Tonnage in both Iron and Steel 
Bars has fallen off very materially, as it always does in 
December, and unless demand picks up soon, some of 
the larger interests may have to close a few of their 
niills. It is believed, however, that demand will improve 
after the first of the year, when inventory and repairs 
bave been completed. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c. at 
mill, half extras, with $2 a ton advance for Open Hearth 
stock and the usual advances for special shapes. We 
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quote Iron Bars at 1.55c., Pittsburgh, for Eastern ship- 
ment and 1.50¢. for Western shipment. 


Merchant Steel.—Only a fair amount of new tonnage 
‘s being placed, but the mills are busy on old contracts, 
buyers specifying against these very liberally. In fact, 
the mills are pretty comfortably filled for the next 60 or 
90 days. We quote: Tire Steel, best quality, 1.70c.; Toe 
Calk, 1.80c. to 1.85¢.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.50c.; Open 
Hearth Spring, 2.50c. to 2.75c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c., base, 
in carloads, and 1.60c. in small lots; ordinary Plow Slabs 
up to.6 inches wide, 2.25c.; over 6 inches wide, 2.40c. 
For ordinary orders we quote Cold Rolled and Cold 
Drawn Shafting at 60 per cent. off in carloads and 55 
per cent. off in less than carloads, delivered at all points 
east of the Mississippi River. We quote Tool Steel at 
6c, and upward, depending on quality. 

Skelp.—There is not much buying, and the market 
continues quiet. It is throught demand will improve af- 
ter the first of the year. We quote Grooved Iron Skelp 
at 1.75c. and Sheared 1.80c. to 1.85c. Grooved and 
Sheared Steel Skelp is quoted at 1.75c. to 1.80c., depend- 
ing on the order and sizes. These prices are f.o.b. mak- 
er’s mill, less 2 per cent. for cash in 30 days from date of 
shipment. 

Boiler Tubes.—Demand continues very active, and 
the mills are filled up for the next two or three months 
or longer. Prices are unchanged, and to consumers are 
as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 


Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 65% 
De SO, MONIT. no v.00 tice endieces Cwueece 60 
5 2 "SRR er ens 59 
Iron. 
rn i re AO OE ee MUIR occ <6.06.6 0 60s @albeiee 43% 
TES oS alate a a Wee. a bi 8 we. w 8 eS ec od oa 43 
en er . oan adi oie Siew belek 6 4s hens ew omens 62 53 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Nothing tangible has yet come 
of the movement under way by consumers of Scrap to 
form an agreement to control prices. A fair amount of 
Scrap is being sold, and prices are firm. Old Steel Rails 
and Heavy Melting Stock are in particularly active de- 
mand. We quote: No. 1 Wrought Scrap, $16.50 to $17 
net ton; Iron Rails, $21 to $22 gross ton. Heavy Melt- 
ing Stock, $17 to $17.50 gross ton. Low Phosphorus 
Melting Stock, $18.50 to $19 gross ton. Old Steel Rails, 
$17 to $17.50 gross ton. 

Merchant Pipe.—The volume of business is fairly sat- 
isfactory for this season of the year, but has fallen off 
very much from September and October. On attractive 
orders prices are being shaded by the outside mills. To 
consumers in carloads we quote as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. Percent. Per cent. 
Black. Galvd. 
14 to % inch and 11 to 12 Inch............. 61 48 
a Re ih» wacxinls hae » bu ewe se ewinbiens 6814 56 
Casing, Random Lengths. 
_& §. Fs 
Ae SO ere ere eer Te ti ree 58 53% 
er eee eee rE er 63 59 
a ava a ec Se cas Cac on ab in 65 61% 
Casing, Cut Lengths. 
8. & 58. oy x 
NS a care nok age els eae ee ke ee oem o 53% 59 
Be OP RN orc cer eh ev ewees sesucewaasea 59 55 
is 6 dG ke te Nb adndnaen ena 61% 57% 


Connellsville Coke.—Of the 21,833 ovens in the Con- 
nellsville region, 19,963 were active last week and 1870 
idle, the output having been 236,737 tons, and shipments 
9449 cars. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is quoted 
at $2.10 to $2.25 a ton at oven, and it is stated numerous 
contracts for first half of next year have been made at 
these figures; 72-hour Foundry Coke is $2.35 to $2.50 a 
ton. Main Line Furnace Coke is held at $1.75 to $1.90, 
depending on the brand, and Foundry at $2.10 to $2.25 a 
ton, at oven. ‘The Coke trade for this year will break 
all previous records, both in the matter of tonnage and 
profits made by the operators. Wages all through the 
year were higher than ever before, and are not likely to 
be disturbed during the first half of 1902 at least. Re- 
cept heavy rains have assured an ample supply of wa- 
ter in the Coke region for a long time, and the closing of 
lake navigation has diverted to the Coke trade hundreds 
of cars formerly used for the hauling of Ore and Coal, 
and the car situation is very much improved. 


— 





The blast furnaces of the Siegen district, in Ger- 
many, have decided to cut down production 50 per cent. 
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New York. 


NEw York, December 18, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—A good many consumers have now pur- 
chased well into next year, some of them up to August. 
The reports from the Lehigh Valley indicate that the 
floods have very seriously delayed work, and it looks as 
though there will be a good deal of trouble in the near 
future with the supply of blast furnace Anthracite. We 
quote: No. 1, $16.85 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.75 to $16; No. 
2 Plain, $15.25 to $16; Gray Forge, $14.65; Tennessee and 
Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $16; No. 2 Foundry, 
$15.25; No. 1 Soft, $16; No. 2 Soft, $15.25; No. 3 Foundry, 
$14.75; No. 4 Foundry, $14.25; Gray Forge, $14.25. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Quite a number of moderate sized 
orders for New England delivery have been placed, 
among them one lot of about 900 gross for Providence. 
Philadelphia is to let to-day a contract for the filtration 
plant, which will involve about 8000 to 10,000 tons of 
Pipe. Baltimore is also in the market for Pipe. It is 
noted that inquiries for next spring are coming in in a 
lively fashion and that options are promptly taken. 

Steel Rails.—Some important business is coming up 
in Mexico in connection with the widening of the gange 
of the National road. It is estimated that about 130,000 
tons will be required. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Current business, notably 
for heavier Structural Steel, continues quite large. We 
note the placing of a contract for a building on Longacre 
Square, which, with Cast Iron Columns, will call for 
8000 tons of material. Prices are quoted as follows 
at tidewater: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 1.80c.; 
Angles, 1.75c. to 1.80¢c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c.; Bulb An- 
gles and Deck Beams, 2c.; Sheared Steel Plates are 
1.80c. to 1.85¢c. for Tank, 1.90c. to 1.95c. for Flange, 2c. 
to 2.05c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron Plates are held 
at 2.40c. for C. H. No. 1, 2.90c. for Flange, and 3.40c. 
for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.65c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.70¢e. 


<i 


Metal Market. 


NEw York, December 18, 1901. 

Owing to the acute developments of the week in the 
cutting of prices of Copper and Lead the entire market 
has been completely demoralized. Although purchasing 
has been made on a very conservative basis for some 
time now, consumers are more wary than ever. They 
are also considerably exercised over the cut in Lead 
which, though a decline was expected, is much greater 
than looked for. Many consumers were caught 
with a pretty fair amount of stock going through their 
works. In disposing of the finished product consider- 
able difficulty is expected. 





Pig Tin.—Business is exceedingly dull, with prices 
gradually declining. Arrivals are now coming more 
freely, and by the middle of next week they will foot up 
to about 2400 tons. This is considered ample to meet 
requirements at this time of the year. The afloats 
which are expected to arrive in January amount to more 
than 3000 tons. All this goes to show that the country 
will doubtless be well supplied for December and Jan- 
uary. The Billeton sale, which was held at Batavia to- 
day, went at the equivalent of £106 c.i.f., Holland. Dur- 
ing the last week prices have sagged to: Spot, 24c¢. to 
24%c.; December, 24%4c. offered; January, 24c. offered: 
February, 23%c..offered; March, 23.20c. offered, and 
22%c. bid. London was quoted to-day £107 10s. for spot 
and £103 10s. for futures. 


Copper.—Prices have commenced to drop. Two sen- 
sational declines of 1%c. each were made during the 
week under review. On Friday last the first “ official ” 
cut in price was made. The United Metals Selling 
Company announced a decline of 1%c., quoting Lake, 
15%4c. to 155c.; Electrolytic, 15c. to 1544¢., and Casting, 
15c. To-day another “ official” cut was:made to 14e. 
for Lake, 13%ec. for Electrolytic and 13c. for Casting. 
In the trade this is viewed as the “ beginning of the 
end.” Any talk of increased buying on account of the 
cut is absurd. As a matter of fact, consumers are more 
reluctant than ever. They hold that nothing can now 
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prevent prices toppling at least to 12c. As one consum- 
er put it, “The card house has commenced to fall and 
we are all keeping our distance.” Quite naturally, the 
*outside”’ producers are selling below the new quota- 
tion. Before the cut of to-day was made to that figure 
it was reported in the trade that Lake could be obtained 
at 15c. and Electrolytic at 14%4,c. Even these prices were 
only for the smallest retail lots, for such is the only 
business transacted. The new prices have only served 
in unsettling the market to a still further extent. The 
London market has continued in its wild decline. Spot 
sold as low as £50 and futures touched £49 10s. The 
closing prices to-day were £50 for both spot and futures. 
A very sharp decline was cabled to-day from London 
for Best Selected. The cable this morning quoted a 
drop of £4 10s., making the price £64 for spot. This is 
equal to 13.43c. in London. 

Pig Lead.—An announcement of a cut of %c. yester- 
day startled the trade. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company made the cut by quoting 4c. flat for De- 
silverized, New York, and 3.95c., St. Louis. A decline 
was generally expected in the trade, but no one looked 
for so wide a slash as was made. It is said that many 
large consumers were caught. The cut followed the 
meeting of the American Smelting & Refining Company 
and the miners. An agreement was reached with those 
present, which represented about 80 per cent. of the prin- 
cipal warring interests. The miners agreed to close 
down their works whenever so ordered by the Smelting 
Company, and contracts were made on a basis of 3.50c. 
London has continued to decline, coming to-day £10 7s. 
6d. This is about equivalent to 2.30c., New York, minus 
the duty. 

Spelter, while unchanged as to quotations, is seri- 
ously affected by the unsettled condition of other metals. 
Business is practically at a standstill. The metal is 
nominally quoted at 4.45c. in store. As there is nothing 
in store, however, 4.35c. is quoted for Spelter in transit. 
St. Louis is unchanged at 4.1714c. London closed to-day 
at £17. 

Antimony.--Hallett’s has declined to 84c. Cookson’s 
is unchanged, being held nominally at 10%c. Outside 
brands declined to 8c. 

Nickel—Is unchanged, prices continuing on a basis of 
60c. for lots not covered by yearly contract. 

Quicksilver.—There is no change here. The price is 
$51 per flask of 7614 Ibs., in lots of 50 flasks and more. 
London has declined 2 shillings 6 pence, to £8 17s. 6d. 

Tin Plates.—The situation is unchanged. The Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company are selling only for the first 
quarter of nex. year on a basis of $4.19 per box of stand- 
ard 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. New York, and $4 f.o.b. mills. 
London has declined slightly to 12 shillings 9 pence. 





John Stanton reports the copper production in the 
United States and of the foreign reporting mines and 
United States exports as follows, in gross tons of 2240 
lbs.: 


Product 
Reporting OutsideTotal U.S. foreign U. 8. 
mines. sources. product. mines. exports. 


First haif 1895..... 70,612 9,100 79,712 42,484 4,215 


Second half 1895... 84,885 6,600 91,485 43,674 30,507 
Total 1895......... 155,497 15,700 171,197 86,178 64,722 
First half 1896..... 94,180 7,200 101,380 42,255 58,216 
Second half 1896... 95,314 7,200 102,514 43,941 67,287 
Total 1896..... 199.494 14,400 203,894 86,196 125,503 


First half 1897.....103,651 5,000 108,651 44,263 
Second half 1897... ,DdE . i 
SS eae 204,206 11,900 216,106 88,270 129,210 
First half 1898..... 112,687 7,800 120,487 40,880 
Second half 1898. ..103.535 5 
BG BEE pens0s 0's 216,222 


18,050 234.272 84,554 145,115 
First half 1899.....111,987 12,500 124.487 43,629 56,460 
Second half 1899...118.818 18,900 137,719 45,611 63,351 
Total 1899......... 230,806 31,400 262,206 89,240 119,811 
First half 1900 ....114,177 20,400 134,577 43,153 90,747 
Second half 1900...113,810 20,400 134,104 46,278 69,335 
Total 1900.........227,987 40,800 268,681 89,431 160,082 
First half 1901.....112,794 20,600 133,394 46,847 50,027 
July, 1901......20. 18,585 3,400 21,985 9,254 6,824 
August, 1901....... 19,267 3,400 22,667 8,180 6,840 
September, 1901.... 18,080 3,500 21,580 9,477 6,419 
October, 1901...... 20,498 3,600 24,098 8,960 8,016 
November, 1901.... 18,128 3,600 21,728 8,846 6,069 


Reports are to the effect that beginning on January 
1 the German Coke syndicate will cut down production 
to 40 per cent. of normal output. 
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No Change in Brass Prices. 


At a special meeting of the principal Brass producers 
of the country, held in New York on Tuesday last, it 
was decided not to change the price of Brass. All of the 
important mills of the Naugatuck Valley and the West 
were represented. Action on this subject became neces- 
sary in order to prevent demoralization in the Brass 
market as a result of the cut in the price of Copper. As 
the price of Brass has been correspondingly low for 
some time, not having been advanced in proportion to 
the advances made in Copper, a decline at this time was 
considered impossible. It was argued that the margin 
of profit is very low as it is, and for that reason a cut 
to correspond with the decline in the price of Copper 
is unwarranted. 

Prices of Copper Wire have been cut in sympathy 
with the decline in Copper. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 

The week has been one of fair steadiness, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron, however, suffering a sharp drop on Thurs- 
day last as the result of a report of dissensions be- 
tween the Gates and Osgood parties, the stock declin- 
ing to 77. An authoritative denial, however, brought a 
recovery and the stock has since been selling at 87 to 88. 
Diamond State Steel declined on the passing of the divi- 
dend from 2 to 15%. Pressed Steel, too, fell off as the re- 
sult of threatened competition. On the whole the vol- 
ume of business is small and the outside interest light. 


At a meeting of the directors of the Diamond State 
Steel Company on December 14 it was decided to pass 
the regular dividend on the preferred stock. 

Dividends.—The American Iron & Steel Mfg. Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable January 1 to stock of 
record December 24: a dividend of 15 cents per share also 
has been declared on the common stock, payable Jan- 
uary 29 to stock of record January 22. 

The George A. Fuller Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 1°%4 per cent on the preferred stock, payable 
January 1, to stockholders of record December 21. 

The regular semiannual dividend of 3 per cent. will 
be paid on the preferred stock of the Alabama Steel & 
Shipbuilding Company guaranteed by the Tennessee 
Coal, Lron & Railroad Company. 

The International Silver Company have declared a 
dividend of 1 per cent. on preferred stock, payable Jan- 
uary 1. Books close December 20; reopen January 2. 

The United States Projectile Company have declared 
their regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., and an 
extra dividend of 2 per cent., payable January 1. Books 
close December 26 and reopen January 2. 

The Stokes Bros. Mfg. Company of Freehold, N. J., 
have declared a semiannual dividend of 15 per cent., 
payable December 20. 

The American Smelting & Refining Company have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 
on their preferred stock, payable January 14. Books 
close December 24 and reopen January 15. 

The Standard Coupler Company have declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 4 per cent. on their preferred stock 
and a dividend of 1 per cent. on their common stock, 
both payable December 31. Books close December 21 
and reopen January 15. 

The People’s Natural Gas & Pipage Company of 
Pittsburgh have declared a quarterly dividend of 2 per 
cent., which places this stock on an 8 per cent. basis. 


Heretofore, dividends have been 4 per cent. annually. 
The Crucible Steel Company of America have de- 


clared dividend No. 5 of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable December 30. 

The directors of the Westinghouse Company of Pitts- 
burgh have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. for both the common and preferred stocks, 
payable January 15 next. 

The directors of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have declared the customary quar- 
terly dividend of 21% per cent. and 3% per cent. extra. 
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payable January 10. This is the sixth consecutive quar- 
terly dividend of 6 per cent. paid by that company, the 
one for October, 1900, having been 71. per cent. 


-_ 
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Trade Publication. 


Cooling Towers.—The Victor Cooling Tower Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., describe their cooling towers in 
Catalogue No. 11. The success of this construction is 
due to the fact that it has met the growing demand of 
engineers for an efficient and compact water cooling 
apparatus, simple in construction, easy to operate and 
to keep clean, and at the same time light enough to 
permit its being placed on the roof of a building. This 
tower is very light in proportion to its capacity, and 
the interior is constructed in sections which may be 
easily removed, making it easy of access for cleaning 
and repainting the interior walls of the shell. The in- 
terior is made of metal plates, so perforated as to form 
ledges over which the water flows very slowly. These 
plates are set at a slight angle with the vertical, and 
are so arranged that the water after passing over one 
is delivered to the top edge of the plate below. The 
plates are placed in a zig zag fashion, which prevents 
the water from flowing to one side of the tower, as 
would be the case if the plates all sloped in the same 
direction. The air, too, is thus given a perfectly free 
passage in an opposite direction from the flow of water. 
The efficiency of the apparatus is largely due to the fact 
that the water to be cooled is evenly distributed, and 
does not pass from the tower in streaks, but covers the 
plates in a uniform thin film, thus presenting a large 
water surface to the upward current of air. The air 
causes a portion of the water to evaporate, and the heat 
which is necessary to change this water into vapor is 
taken from the unevaporated water and carried out of 
the tower by the vapor in the form of latent heat. The 
unevaporated water thus becomes colder. 





_— 
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A New Westinghouse Company.—The Westinghouse 
interests in London have formed a new company with 
a capital of £1,100,000, or about $5,500,000. They are 
to be known as the Traction & Power Securities Com- 
pany, Limited, and are to be in line with the Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr & Co. partnership in this city, 
whose principal business is electrical engineering, though 
they also handle much of the security and agency busi- 
ness of the Westinghouse concerns in Pittsburgh. A 
prime object of the new company is to receive payment 
in debenture securities and pay cash to the producing 
interest. Urgency for the formation of the company 
arose through a contract of the British Westinghouse 
Company, who are also large shareholders with the 
Mersey Railway Company, for the equipment of the 
line. H. S. Loud, manager of the British Westinghouse 
Company, is now in Pittsburgh preparing special ma- 
chines and patterns for use in the works at Manchester. 


<i 
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The East Florida Ice Company are to build an ice 
plant at Jacksonville, Fla., with a capacity of 150 tons 
per day. The equipment has been purchased. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Robt. Gambler, Tal- 
lahassee. 


The Electric Mfg. Specialty  %mpany have been in- 
corporated for the manufacture of small motors and 
other electrical appliances. They nave an experimental 
shop at 101 Beekman street, but soon expect to move into 
larger quarters. H. O. Swoboda is president. 


The Newark Tube & Metal Works have secured the 
building at 24 Johnson street, Newark, N. J., and are fit- 
ting it up preparatory to going into the manufacture of 
umbrella rods and small metal novelties. They are build- 
ing their own machinery. 


The officers of the Eastman Lumber Company of Ma- 
con, Ga., contemplate the erection of a brick plant at 
Port Vincent, La. 
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Cincinnati [Machinery Market. 


The latest contestant for honors in machine tool cir- 
cles is the Wais-King Tool Company, who will shortly 
engage in the manufacture of boring machinery. Mr. 
Christ. Wais, so long identified with the Wais & Roos 
Punch & Shear Company, is at the head of the new con- 
cern, and they are at present erecting a commodious 
building for the accommodation of their plant at Winton 
Place Station, a few miles outside of Cincinnati proper. 
They are understood to be contracting for shop equip- 
ments. 

The Lane & Bodley Company report recent shipments 
and orders of considerable magnitude for points in Aus- 
tralia, and say that they have had some orders for very 
heavy engines for cement works and rolling mills at do- 
mestic points. One of the largest engines they have 
made in some time is now being set up in their shops 
preparatory to shipment to the Newport Rolling Mill. 
The machine is certainly a ponderous one, the bed itself 
weighing 20 tons in one casting. The fly wheel weighs 
70 tons; the cylinder is 38 x 72 inches. 

The William Powell Company, makers of brass and 
iron fittings and steam supplies, are again enlarging their 
plant, this being the seond addition they have made to it 
during the present year. The new building is 50 x 35 
feet, and three-stories high, and adjoins the plant in the 
rear. The latest departure in manufacturing which this 
company have entered into is that of injectors. They 
are just getting out their patterns, and expect to be ac- 
tive competitors in that line from now on. 

The S. Obermayer Company, makers of foundry fac- 
ings and supplies, report 


a very good year in foundry 
circles. 


They say that an unusually large number of 
foundries have been equipped and started on business 
careers. These new concerns appear pretty well scat- 
tered over the entire country, and among them were 
three large plants erected by the United States Govern- 
ment, for each of which the company secured large con- 
tracts. The export business has been fully double that 
of 1900, with customers in almost every country in which 
iron is made and sold. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, makers of steam fitters’ 
and brass and iron steam supplies, are well along in the 
construction of their main building at Fairmount, this 
city. The size of the building is 190 x 375 feet, to be 
four stories and basement when completed. Owing to 
the fact that they have been badly delayed in securing 
structural material, the delay being largely occasioned 
by the steel strike, they will not be able to complete 
the structure before next spring, and will hardly be in 
their new quarters before June 1, 1902. 

Cincinnati Machine Tool Company are having an ex- 
cellent success with the new patent gear tapping attach- 
ment which they are applying to all of their drills. They 
are also arranging all of their machines with geared re- 
volving tables when customers so desire. They are 
now at work upon a new catalogue, which they expect 
to bring out very early in the next year. 


Oe 


The Carnegie Steel Company have sold to the Phila- 
delphia Company their natural gas business in the 
borough of Munhall, where the Homestead Steel Works 
are located, for a consideration said to be $100,000. The 
Carnegie Steel Company furnished the citizens of Mun- 
hall borough natuftal gas at the low rate of 10 cents per 
1000 feet, but it is probable that the Philadelphia Com- 
pany will charge the regular rate of 25 cents a 1000 feet. 


The American Can Company of New York City are 
enlarging their Empire works at Geneva, N. Y., by the 
erection of an addition, 100 x 150 feet, and a new power 
house, 40 x 50 feet, which will be equipped with a new 
Corliss engine and boiler of 100 horse-power capacity. 


The capacity of the plant will be increased to 75,000,000 
cans per year. 


The Belfast Can Company, Belfast, N. Y., have been 
incorporated to manufacture tin cans and other tin spe- 
cialties. Fhey are now equipping a plant with new ma- 
chinery. I. S. Hunt is president. 
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The New York Machinery Market. 


New YorK, December 18, 1901. 

When consideration is given the fact that this is the 
last fortnight of the year the existing conditions in the 
machinery trade cannot be regarded otherwise than as 
remarkable. Instead of falling behind in business, as 
is usually the case, December has held right up to the 
mark and will, according to all present indications, show 
up better than last month. While no orders of startling 
size have been closed during the week under review, 
regular business has been particularly active. A good 
general demand exists in all lines. 

Inguiry is excellent. It is not expected, however, 
that present inquiry will terminate in business before 
the new year. Some of the correspondence states em- 
phatically that goods are not wanted prior to January 
or February. One reason for this postponement of pur- 
chases is that the large structural steel concerns are 
so busy that the new buildings are not rising as rapidly 
as was expected. We hear of one concern who expect 
to install a nice lot of machinery in a new plant who are 
waiting simply for the erection of their buildings. They 
should have been completed according to contract 
months ago. Other similar causes are delaying large 
purchases of machinery. The inquiries that have been 
received during the last week or two are regarded in 
the trade as very promising. 

In connection with export trade one very interesting 
feature is the return to this country of A. M. Fisher. 
About five years ago Mr. Fisher went to the Far East 
and connected himself with F. W. Horne. Later 
ou he became a partner in the firm of Stone, Fisher & 
Co. of Yokohama. While in Japan he made many good 
business connections in this country and sold consider- 


able American machinery. His chief difficulty, how- 
ever, was in securing the necessary data relative to 
American machinery from manufacturers here. He 


decided to come to this country and attend to this end 
of the business himself. Accordingly he arrived about 
two weeks and has connected himself with the 
firm of Browne & Frothingham of 32 Broadway, N. Y.., 
who make a specialty of selling machine tools for ex- 
port. His plan is to place his foreign connections and 
experience in the Far East at the disposal of all Am- 
erican machinery builders. Mr. Fisher states that he 
is not desirous of obtaining exclusive agencies. He 
simply wants a chance to sell the machinery and the 
help of the American manufacturers in the shape of 
catalogues, weights, dimensions, prices, &c. His plan 
is entirely a novel one and is meeting with the approval 
of prominent machinery builders. 

In speaking of conditions in Japan, Mr. Fisher said: 
“ The financial situation is not especially strong at this 
time, and consequently the Japanese are not purchasing 
as freely as they would like to. This is, however, a good 
time for the development of the field. The Japanese are 
very enterprising, and when the country is again placed 
on a good financial footing it will be the American ma- 
chinery that has had a previeus introduction that will 
tind the sale. When a manufacturer there learns to like 
a certain appliance or machine it is a very hard matter 
and almost an impossibility to get him to abandon it for 
a new or unknown article. Before he adopts anything 
new he must be satisfied as regards to numerous infini- 
tesimal points. As an illustration I might cite an in- 
stance that came up just before I left. A 30-inch gear 
cutting machine was sold to a very enterprising firm. 
The machine was of a very well known American make 
and for cutting gangs of small gears on a long mandrel 
it had an overhanging arm or support. As this was in- 
tended only for small gears it did not, of course, admit 
a 30-inch nut, which is considered sufficiently large and 
rigid to hold without a support. I tried to explain this 
to the natives, but the purchaser could not see through 
it. and simply said, ‘prove it by the catalogue. The 
catalogue just happened to omit explanation of that 
point in detail, and it was necessary for me to receive 
an explanatory letter from the American builders be- 
fore he accepted the explanation. As soon as he was 
convinced he accepted the machine, and has had 


ago 
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very good results, abd las made extensive purchases of 
cutters, &c., since. 

“Shortly before 1 left Japan the most interesting 
topic in manufacturing circles was the opening of the 
steel works at Moji. The official opening was held last 
month after a delay since April. The plant consists of 
three parts, the Bessemer, open hearth and foundry 
departments. There is also a rail mill and a mill for 
rolling merchant bars and structural shapes. The plant, 
as now erected, is only one-third of the intended size. 
The principal equipment is German, but the remaining 
two-thirds will doubtless contain much more American 
equipment. At present it is necessary to import steel 
ores, as those mined in Japan contain too much sulphur, 
Some good foundry ores are, however, being developed 
now in the vicinity of Karuizawa.” 

The Mitsubishi Dock Yard & Engine Company of 
Nagasaki are installing pneumatic tools as well as ma- 
chine tools, as are also the Yokohama Dock Company of 
Yokohama. The Kiushiu Railway Company of Moji are 
now installing a considerable amount of machinery. 
Their new shops contain about 40 American machine 
tools. The company have just placed a large order for 
Chicago pneumatic tools amounting to about $6000. 
The Kawasaki Dock Company of Kobe are ab 
important and enterprising concern, as are also the Ishi- 
kawajima Dock Company of Tokio and Uraga. They 
have recently installed pneumatic tools and air com- 
pressors. 

In machine tools the Japanese are now building some 
pretty fair copies of American tools. A concern who 
regularly build gas engines are now building imitations 
of Gould & Eberhardt shapers, Smith & Mills shapers 
and Barnes upright drill presses. They are also imitating 
Atlas engines and Ideal high speed engines. They are 
pot building a first-class lathe yet. The lathes they do 
build are of the gap variety. 

The Ikegai Works at Tokio are very progressive and 
have for many years been building planers with a screw 
feed. 

The Germans are very active in developixg copper 
properties. Siemens & Halske have just installed a very 
fine electric equipment in the Furnkawa mines, near 
Chuseuji or Nikko. Several new manganese mines are 
being opened in this vicinity also and are being equipped 
with modern appliances. The coal mines are being 
equipped with American coal handling apparatus and 
an American builder of this class of machinery will 
next spring go to Moji to superintend the erection of a 
plant for the Kiushiu Railway Company. 

There will be considerable activity in the near future 
in the development of the textile machinery industry. 
This work will, however, require foreign capital. The 
Japanese recognize that they must look to labor saving 
machinery, as wages are constantly being advanced. 

In brass goods, such as small valves and steam 
speciaities, they control their own market. Heavier 
sizes, however, they are still importing. 

Osaka is the center of the electrical industry. The 
Western Electric Company have a branch shop at Tokio 
called the Nippon Electric Company, and they suppiy 
the country with telephones. 

For making brass and wood screws there are a num- 
ber of plants in Japan. They are equipped with semi- 
automatic machinery. The Yamamoto Screw Works of 
Tokio have been established for 20 years. 

For fitting out the imperial palace, which is to cost 
$3.500,000, a large amount of builders’ hardware, &c., 
will be required. There will also be power equipment, 
&ec., some of which has already been purchased. Takata 
& Co. of 10 Wall street, New York, will make these pur- 
chases. 

Despite reports to the contrary, no locomotives are 
built in Japan. The parts for one were received from 
England and assembled at Osaka, but it is still to be 
ascertained whether this was a successful one or not, as 
the engine after being completed was sunk in a ship- 
wreck between Osaka and Formosa. It was to be used 
on the Formosa Government Railway. 

As to leather belting, only the best qualities can be 
disposed of. Wire rope is made in Tokio and at the 


Yasuda Nail Factory at Tokio 1000 kegs of wire nails 








December 


are turned out daily. There is a good chance for busi- 
ness in foundry equipments. Molding machines have 
not been introduced as yet. Malleable iron fittings are 
coming in use in preference to the English wrought 
fittings. The forge shop is also still undeveloped. Steam 
hammers are used almost exclusively. There are but 
two power hammers in Japan and they are not of Ameri- 
can make. 

The various Government arsenals will doubtless buy 
extensively. At present the budgets are curtailed, owing 
to the general financial depression, but great plans are 
being made for the future. The Hokkaido Coal Mine & 
Railway Company have recently installed a large equip- 
ment of Ingersoll-Sargent rock drills, compressors, &c. 

In hardware lines Coes’ wrench is one of the most 
popular American appliances. English anvils are used 
extensively, as the American types are too high priced. 
America holds the trade in shovels, as those made in 
Japan are of poor make. Wheelbarrows are not used. 
AJl vehicles must be of narrow gauge. 

The Japnnese business man I have found to be as 
good to trade with as the American. If he can make 
money by paying cash he does not hesitate to do it. The 
Germans, who are the most active workers among the 
foreign business element, are inclined to give long 
credits. The Germans, by the way, are not only the 
strongest rivals. but also the most satisfactory com- 
petitors. 





PERSONAL. 


W. L. Sims has resigned his position as general man- 
ager and treasurer of the Empire Iron & Steel Company 
and will remove to Birmingham, Ala., having accepted 
the general Southern agency for the Maxim boiler and 
water tube boiler, manufactured by the Maxim Com- 
pany of Starrucca. Mr. Sims’ headquarters for the South 
will be at Birmingham, Ala., and sub-agents will be ap- 
pointed to thoroughly cover the Southern territory. 


E. L. MeGary, until recently chief engineer of the 
American Steel Hoop Company, has established himself 
in the Kleber Building, 223 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, as 
a rolling mill engineer and designer of a wide range of 
finishing plant. 


J. F. Townsend has been appointed traffic manager 
of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, with office in the 
Conestoga Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. He will be in 
charge of all relations with railroads, steamship and 
other transportation companies, and will settle questions 
relating to the movement of inbound as well as out- 
bound traffic, freight rates, routing, tracing shipments, 
freignt claims for loss, damage or overcharge occurring 
while material is in transit. 


N. 8S. Keith, who was among the first to devote seri- 
ous attention to electro-metallurgical work, has estab- 
lished himself as consulting, mining and metallurgical 
engineer at 95 Liberty street, New York. 


At Pittsburgh, F. M. Osborne, president, and C. W. 
Baine, secretary, of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, have 
resigned their positions. It is said the reason for Mr. 
Osborne's resignation is that he desires to give more at- 
tention to his private matters and also because his resi- 
dence is in Cleveland and his position as president of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company necessitated that he spend 
nearly the entire week in Pittsburgh, away from his 
family. It is probable Francis L. Robbins will be elected 
president to succeed Mr. Osborne. 


O. B. Warren has been appointed superintendent of 
mines of the Donora Mining Company, a constituent in- 
terest of the Union Steel Company of Pittsburgh. 

The mechanical engineering department of the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company was opened last week at 
Youngstown, Ohio, with Willis McKee in charge. Here- 
tofore S. V. Huber & Co., Ferguson Building, Pittsburgh, 
have had charge of the engineering of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Company and will be retained as consulting en- 
gineers. 

Chas. W. Goodnough, who has been the sales man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company since 
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their organization, tendered his resignation some weeks 
ago, to take effect on the 16th inst. Mr. Goodnough re- 
signed his position to become the Pittsburgh manager 
for the Prizer-Painter Stove & Heater Company of 
Reading, Pa., who will open a branch office and ware- 
house in Pittsburgh for the purpose of supplying the 
trade in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Western Maryland. Prior to the consolidation of 
the stove interests in Pittsburgh Mr. Goodnough was a 
member of the old established firm of De Haven & Co., 
und largely assisted in promoting the Cinderella stoves 
and ranges 


Arthur Hughes has been appointed statistician for 
the Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company, at 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


By a report on the estate of the late Henry M. Curry 
of Carnegie Steel Company of Pittsburgh there remains 
a balance of $6,115,117.54 for distribution among his 
heirs. 

Charles M. Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, will not be present at the annual 
banquet of the Business Men’s Association of Home- 
stead, Pa.. to be held early in January. Mr. Schwab 
sails for the Continent on December 26. 


Frank C. Roberts, the well-known designer and build- 
er of blast furnaces, has just returned from a profes- 
sional visit to England. His firm have undertaken the 
following blast furnace construction: Guest, Keen & 
Co.. Limited, Arthur Keen, chairman, will reconstruct 
their Cardiff plants; Bolekow, Vaughan & Co., Limited, 
David Evans, general manager, will construct two new 
plants, and the Consett Iron Company, Limited, George 
Ainsworth, general works manager, will build four new 
plants, 


David Lamond & Son.—.A\fter January 1. 1902, the 
business of David Lamond, engineer and contractor, 
Ferguson Building. Pittsburgh. will be carried on under 
the name of D. Lamond & Son, the members of the firm 
being David Lamond and David D. Lamond. David 
Lamond has under contract at the present time three rail 
mill furnaces, 36 feet 6 inches by 12 feet, to be erected at 
Tremly Point, N. J., for the American McKenna Process 
Company. In connection with these furnaces the same 
firm have a contract for six boilers of the Hyde type. 
This is the third plant of furnaces David Lamond has 
had for this company, one being at Joliet, Ill., and one 
at Kansas City. Among other contracts are one for two 
C. H. Foote fire brick stoves, 16 x 65 feet. at Sligo. Mo., 
for the American Steel Foundry Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; one Foote stove, 19 x 75 feet, at Scottdale, Pa., for 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co. of Cleveland: one Foote 
stove, 20 x 82 feet, for the Marting Iron & Steel Com- 
pany’s furnace plant, Ironton. Ohio; one Foote stove, 
20 x 75 feet, for the Dayton Coal & Iron Company, 
Limited, at Dayton. Tenn. All of these are now under 
way. 

~~ 

The Youngstown Steel Casting Company.—The 
Youngstown Steel Casting Company, at a meeting held 
in Youngstown, Ohio, last week, decided to increase the 
capital stock of their concern from $50,000 to $100,000. 
This concern were formerly known as the Walker En- 
gineering Company, and will erect a plant in Youngs- 
town for the manufacture of steel castings. The com- 
pany will have two buildings, one a brick structure and 
the other of steel frame. Contracts have been placed 
for a 10-ton and a 20-ton electric traveling cranes, three 
gas producers and electric light plant, forge shop and 
machine shop. E. B. Lawrence is president, Thomas 
Van Alstine, vice-president, and J. W. Rodgers, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


—~i 





The American Shipbuilding Company have closed 
contracts for two more large steel steamers, making 36 
vessels of heavy type for lake traffic that the company 
now have under construction. The new vessels are 
ordered by Captain John Mitchell and others of Cleve- 
land, and will cost $300,000 each. They will be 416 
feet keel, 50 feet beam and 28 feet deep. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR INVENTORY. 


HE following suggestions, which apply to taking ac- 
7 count of stock, illustrate the methods adopted by 
an enterprising Hardware house. The suggestions, in 
typewritten form, were distributed to the employees 
for their guidance in taking last year’s inventory: 

1. Sheets which we will use are the ordinary blanks 
which Mr. uses for writing up orders. It is 
entirely proper to write on both sides, and better, from 
the fact that the bulk of books when bound finally will 
be smaller. Please be careful that the two holes on the 
left hand side of the pages are not torn, as the sheets 
will be bound using these holes. 

2. We want you to think as you read and see where 
these suggestions in regard to inventory are good, and 
as you work, in either stock or writing down, have mat- 
ters clear whether they are touched upon in these sug- 
gestions or not. 

3. Do not write upon the two top lines of any sheet. 

4. Do not write upon the two bottom lines of any 
sheet. 

5. At the head of each sheet indicate the part of the 
store covered by it. 

6. Be sure that the space of one line is left between 
items of different kinds. This applies to different items 
of the same kind of goods. For instance, there should 
be a line left between Flat Head Bright Screws and 
Flat Head Brass Screws or other goods. Also, for in- 
stance, No. 7 Hand Saws and D 8 Hand Saws would 
take a different discount and a line should be left be- 
tween them. 

7. We wish you to be careful that all goods of a cer- 
tain kind are written under each other. For instance, 
if No. 11 Chest Handles were in one row of shelves and 
No. 12 in another the goods should be rearranged so that 
all Chest Handles will be together, and the inventory 
of Chest Handles will all be in immediate sequence. 
This is very important for the proper arrangement of 
inventory and we will ask you to be careful about it. 

8..The only exception to the above is in Builders’ 
Hardware. Mr. has an especial arrangement 
for this line of goods and inventory should be taken 
with this arrangement in mind. This, however, Mr. 

———will attend to. 

9. Each evening we wish those working on inventory 
to stop at 5 o’clock and have all of the sheets which 
they have taken during the day priced, extended and 
added. The addition which you make must come imme- 
diately under the columns in which you make the ex- 
tension. We do not wish you to use the last three col- 
umns which are on the sheets for figures. 

10. We will furnish each of you a separate want 
book, which you will find divided as follows: 

a. Wants.—Under this head make a notation of 
all short items for which orders should be placed. 
At the end of each evening transfer from this want 
book such items only as should be ordered imme- 
diately, in such case marking out or checking off the 
item added on the general want book. 

b. Goods Which Should Have Sample Boards Made 
for Them or Some Better Display Devised.—Under this 
division simply make a memorandum of goods and 
after inventory is completed, at our convenience, we 
will properly provide some display. 

c. Goods Which Are Bad Stock, or Odds and Ends.— 
As in above case, simply make a notation of this, and 
we can afterward go over them. 

d. Goods Which Should be Marked, or Additional 
Lists Made, or Prices Corrected.—Under this head you 
will simply make a notdtion of where you think 
prices should be corrected, or a notation where goods 
are not marked and should be marked, or where 
other lists besides the one in the price book at the 
front of the store should be put near the stock. For 
instance, the writer is working now on a list of 
Hames, which we have not had and which should 
have been made. This is the kind of thing that you 
want to note under this column. 

The suggestions that are gotten up in this book we 
do not wish brought up until after the inventory is com- 
plete, unless there is some very important matter which 
should claim our immediate attention. It is simply an 


arrangement for afterward getting our stock and facili- 
ties for prompt and accurate sales in better condition. 
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11. We wish you to leave all stock in absolutely clean 
condition, taking out the goods from where they are 
stored and sprinkling and sweeping underneath. Let us 
have a nice clean store, as far as the corners and out 
of the way places are concerned, after our inventory is 
completed. 

12. Ali shelves and bins should have all of the goods 
taken out and be brushed out. It is a very good plan 
to have with you a box of damp sawdust for sprinkling 
in shelf. Then dust the same out or wipe it with a 
damp cloth. This will diminish materially the dust 
floating around the store and will add a good deal to 
your comfort in cleaning. 

15. Where two or more boxes have been opened one 
of the boxes should be filled. For instance, if one of the 
boxes of No. 1036 Padlocks has seven in it and another 
one eight, make one of the boxes a full dozen, leaving 
cne box with the remaining three locks in it. Do not 
carry this matter too far and throw away boxes which 
might be used. It is not a bad plan to have an empty 
box, with the proper number on it, convenient for use 
where orders call for less than a package. 

14. We wish you would be careful in going over the 
stock to see where you think it advisable to oil certain 
goods. For instance, see that Cross Cut Saws, Circular 
Saws and other things which you know will be liable 
to suffer from rust receive a slight coating of oil. 

15. There will be a different man each day whom 
we do not expect to take any part in the inventory work 
unless it be the matter of some verbal information to 
some one. We will arrange this as follows: 

a. From Wednesday, December 26 to Saturday, 
January 5, Mr. —————. 

- one Monday, January 7, to Saturday, January 

ar. ; 

c. From Monday, January 14, to Saturday, Janu- 
ary 19, Mr. . 

d. From Monday, January 21, to Saturday, Janu- 
ary 26, Mr. . 

16. On the morning of December 31 we wish the fol- 
lowing stocks taken, regardless of your attention to 
other matters of inventory—that is, we want you to ar- 
range among yourselves to take these items, leaving off 
your work in other items: 

- a. Nails, both kegs down stairs and broken lots in 

ins. 

b. Horseshoes, both full kegs down stairs and 
broken lots in bins up stairs. 

c. Bar Iron. 

d. Loaded Shells, Cartridges, both full cases and 
broken lines in shelves. 

e. Shot, both in case in front and bags in rear. 

f. Powder, both in canteens in front and Powder 
in magazine at side of store. 

Mr. —————— will on this date take the stock of 
Machine Needles, and in doing so will please esti- 
mate the ones in bins. 

17. The following is as important as anything, and 
we wish each of you to get it into your records very 
distinctly. 

a. Up to night of December 31 enter all goods 
which you sell which have been taken. 

b. On the morning of January 1 and after enter 
all goods which you sell which have not been taken. 

After the stock of any items is taken write a 
tag so stating and attach to the goods. 

We wish each man writing up sheets to keep a con- 
secutive number on all sheets written. For instance, 
Mr. A. would head his sheets “ A” 1, 2, 3, 4, &c.; Mr. B. 
would head his sheets “B” 1, 2, 3, 4, &e. 

At the end of the book of record of sales we will! indi- 
cate quite a number of pages “ List of goods which have 
been taken.” Under this head, at the end of each night 
indicate the goods which have been taken. For instance, 
if Mr. had the day before or the night before 
taken an inventory for Hames, simply write Hames 
down in this list. When it is necessary to make excep- 
tion to such list they should properly note and then 
afterward erase. For instance, if Mr. ————— has 
taken all of the Hames except those in some particular 
location or some particular kind, he would indicate 
Hames except When this inventory was 
complete he would simply erase the exception which he 
had made. 
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HARDWARE. 


HINDRANCES IN THE RETAIL HARDWARE BUSINESS. 


Business in Hardware as in every other line is nec- 
essarily attended by difficulties and hindrances. These 
are accepted as a matter of course by the intelligent mer- 
chant, who, recognizing them, faces in a practical and 
sensible way the problem as to how they are to be met 
and overcome. His endeavor is, in spite of them, to 
make a success of his business. Some of the special 
hindrances in the Hardware trade are enumerated by 
our correspondents whose letters are given in another 
column. They reflect the situation as it is found by 
practical men, most of whom succeed in doing a profit- 
able business notwithstanding the difficulties with which 
they are contending. A careful analysis of what is said, 
in connection with an effort on the part of each mer- 
chant to discover and define the obstacles by which he 
is beset, will prepare the way for wise and energetic 
measures to adapt the business policy to the changing 
circumstances of trade. That this may be done advan- 
tageously is illustrated by the success which many have 
made, while the failure of others enforces the folly of 
those who shut their eyes to existing conditions. 


Many of the hindrances in the Hardware trade are 
connected with the innovations which are being intro- 
duced in the old ways of doing business, as illustrated 
in the catalogue houses and department stores. Others 
are the result of competition within the trade, as mer- 
chants in many places are forced to compete with job- 
bing houses and manufacturers as well as their own 
legitimate rivals. The attractions offered by the 
larger towns and cities have, too, an important influence 
in drawing customers from the rural districts and small- 
er villages. In special lines the fact that high prices are 
prevailing, owing to the operation of combinations or 
other causes, is recognized as having a repressing ef- 
fect on sales and profits, although this influence is not 


. especially marked in prosperous times like the present. 


The increasing expense of doing business as it becomes 
more complex and takes a higher plane, thus keeping 
pace with the commercial progress of the times, is a fac- 
tor which must be constantly reckoned with. The wise 
merchant must take these and other similar matters 
into account as the conditions under which it is neces- 
sary for him to carry on his business. In many instances 
these difficulties are so positive and obstinate that thas 
task of mastering them presents a serious problem. 


There is, however, another class of difficulties which 
are to a good extent within the merchant’s control, and 
which it behooves him to eliminate from his bundle of 
troubles. Surely the external and unavoidable hin- 
drances should be sufficient to satisfy any reasonable 
man, without the addition of others which are unneces- 
sary, and at the same time are frequently the most seri- 
ous obstacles to the success of the business. Most of 
these come under the head of bad business management, 
and result from the inattention or personal limitations 
of the merchant. Among the hindrances of this charac- 
ter suggested by our correspondents are the following: 
Letting things get into a rut; suspicion of other deal- 
ers; incompetent clerks; little knowledge of the business; 
paying too high prices for goods; leaks at the money 
drawer: investment of needed capital in outside enter- 
prises; overbuying; unnecessary cutting of prices; carry- 
ing incomplete stocks; lack of attention to business; giv- 
ing too much credit; losses through bad accounts; lack 
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of business system; refusing to recognize changed busi- 
ness conditions. 


It is easy for the merchant to discover and denounce 
the things in his circumstances or in the trade at large 
which militate against success, but it is far more difficult 
and far more profitable for him to find out the things in 
his own establishment which are hindrances to his suc- 
cess, which, if corrected, would give a new tone to his 
business, increasing both the pleasure of transacting it 
and the profit derived from it. 


Sean ent 


Condition of Trade. 


Business continues to give more definite indications 
of the near approach of the holidays and of the 
end of the year. Many travelers are already at home, 
and on this account, as well as because it is a time 
when, in anticipation of the annual inventory. purchases 
are restricted as much as possible, less effort is being 
made by manufacturers to secure orders. ‘The volume 
of business thus shows a falling off. Notwithstanding 
these influences, which tend to restrain the movement 
of trade, there is a good deal doing. ‘The most obvious 
and urgent business is in sorting up orders to meet im- 
mediate requirements. Of such demands there are 
many, as retailers’ stocks generally have been quickly 
depleted as a result of the good business conditions 
which have so generally prevailed. It is found that 
even with a liberal buying vacant places on the shelves 
and in the warehouses are apt to develop. The prosper- 
ity which exists has prepared the way for an exception- 
ally good holiday trade, and large stocks of suitable 
goods have been laid in. The cold weather, which has 
visited many parts of the country, stimulates the calls 
for winter goods. Some of these are in somewhat in- 
adequate supply. These influences are causing mer- 
chants to make urgent orders upon jobbers and manu- 
facturers, and in spite of the season trade is thus 
unusually active. In the promising condition of trade 
and the hopeful feeling that prevails liberal purchases 
ure also being made by jobbers and the larger retailers 
for next year’s requirements. The manufacturers are 
generally taking a much stronger and more independent 
position with their customers than has been usual until 
ihe last year or two. Guarantees are given less reck- 
lessly and prices are adhered to more firmly. There is, 
too, a determination to refuse to accept blanket orders 
or to make contracts all the advantages of which are 
on the side of the buyer. The difficulty of obtaining 
raw material is still felt in many lines, and this, with 
the strength of the Iron market, gives a firm tone to 
prices generally. The few lines which are under sus- 
picion have apparently little influence on the market as 
a whole. The break in Copper has not yet had much 
influence on the market in manufactured goods, owing 
to the fact that it was in a good measure anticipated. 
Collections are in general satisfactory and the whole 
trade is evidently*in excellent condition. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Zero weather put in its first appearance the past 
week, and caused a sudden rush for certain classes of 
soods. Skates naturally were in high favor. Other 
goods which had been lagging felt the effect of favor- 
able seasonable weather. Jobbers report a rush of in- 
quiries relative to Wire Nails, Barb Wire and other 
staple goods. Stocks in dealers’ hands are not only low 
at present, but have been for some time, and as it 
seems desirable to make preparations for spring trade. 
the retail merchants are beginning to wonder whether 
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it is not about time to arrange for such stocks. Indica- 
tions point to a heavy trade as soon as a firm basis in 
prices is found to exist. A feature of business at present 
is the very heavy movement of all classes of goods to 
dealers west of the Missouri River. The railroads ex- 
tending through that territory are in the habit of reduc- 
ing their freight rates in December, to enable merchants 
to lay in large stocks of goods for the spring trade. 
These freight rates will be restored at the close of the 
month. The limited time, therefore, causes great activ- 
ity among all who participate in this trade. The general 
volume of business is diminishing, but still continues far 
in excess of the usual conditions prevailing in Decem- 
ber. The Heavy Hardware trade is enjoying a very 
good demand, with much difficulty still being experi- 
enced in securing certain classes of goods. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The Hardware market is perhaps a trifle less active 
than when we made our last report, but still a very large 
volume of business is being cared for. The jobbing trade 
ure especially active and busy at this time laying new 
plans and preparing their salesmen for the campaign of 
the new year. A feeling of marked confidence in the fu- 
ture of the market is apparent, and is backed by the 
placing of heavy orders for stocks. Complaints are still 
heard on account of the slow filling of requirements by 
some of the Eastern manufacturers. This condition is 
plainly noticeable in lines of Builders’ Hardware and 
some classes of Carpenters’ Tools. Spring goods are mov- 
ing nicely,and the bookings of the trade are invery heavy 
volume. Several instances of orders for opening stocks 
are noted. Collections are said to be satisfactory. A 
fair volume of trade is reported in the heavy department 
of the market. 


Boston. 


BIGELOW & DowsE Company.—We have had all kinds 
of weather the past week, with a temperature ranging 
from 65 to 15 degrees. A heavy rain for 18 hours has 
melted the snaw and the high water has cleared the 
rivers of ice and would have caused great damage from 
freshets had not frigid weather followed so quickly. 

The skating should now be good for Christmas, which 
will insure the best sale of Skates for many years. 

The Sleds are all sold and jobbers’ stocks are ex- 
hausted, with no possibility of replenishing them. 

Spring orders for Wire Cloth and Screen goods are 
being placed quite freely. 

The destruction of the largest manufactory of Screens 
and Doors, with a heavy stock of Wire, will naturally 
make a shortage of these goods when the season opens. 

Last year’s experience of those who placed late orders 
for Wire Fencing is being guarded against this. year by 
customers placing early orders. 

The Steel and Iron market is very firm and the stocks 
of merchandise in dealers’ hands are light. The condi- 
tions indicate continued firm prices for the first half 
of the coming year. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Be_knarv & Co.—The excitement of the week 
has been the rise in cotton, which will do much to re- 
lieve the Southern country of this valuable commodity, 
which has been held against the extreme low price pre- 
vailing for the last month or two. It will be a relief to 
that market and to the whole Southern money market 
as well. .Along with this has come the advance in 
cereals, which has taken the place of mining stocks as 
a center of interest in the speculative world. 

Meanwhile the railroads continue to show increased 
earnings and are hampered in their business only by the 
searcity of cars. This very scarcity of cars has pre- 
vented some of the cotton in the South from moving, 
and as drafts are issued against bills of lading, there has 
been a delay on this score, so the factors and shippers 
write. It has also interfered with the movement of coal 
in this State and Tennessee, and Iron in the great iron 
centers of Alabama. So the orders for car construction 
are still coming in freely, so the mills say, and we are 
prone to believe it to be the fact. 

The minor purchasing of heavy goods has abated, as 
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is usual at this season, when people are beginning to 
give themselves over to holiday goods and Christmas 
gifts, to sucb an extent that the retail Hardware stores 
are pretty much turned over to that sort of business. 
In fact the modern Hardware store is no longer the dry 
and uninteresting collection of ordinary tools and 10- 
Penny Nails that it used to be. It is brightened and 
livened up with polished Cutlery and glistening Plated 
Ware, with toys and toilet articles, with Guns and 
hunting and traveling equipment specialties, and much 
to allure even the ladies and children as well as the 
masculine buyer. ‘The retailer to-day realizes that he 
has to compete with an enterprising class of merchants, 
who have set up variety stores, and it is a pleasure to 
note that where he once enters the list he is no mean 
competitor for any outsider. 

Modern Hardware lends itself to attractive show 
windows, and those in our city are fully reflecting the 
Christmas demands. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FULTON.—By the time these lines will have 
reached your readers the business of the year will have 
nearly ended, and many will be busily engaged in the 
work of stock taking and getting ready for the annual 
balance sheet to determine accurately whether the net 
results are as hoped for and commensurate with the 
capital, energy and talent employed in producing them. 

This would perhaps be an opportune time for a retro- 
spect of the year, and pages might be written about 
trusts, combinations and pools, but we will not trespass 
upon the patience of your subscribers. We will merely 
say with regard to the trusts that they come and they 
go. They have existed in every age and in every civil- 
ized country. Some have longer lives than others, but 
none fave the gift of immortality. Economy in produc- 
tion by concentration of energy may be the staff upon 
which the overcapitalized trust leans for its dividends, 
but regardless of whether Wall Street suffers or not, 
the spirit of the age is toward development and expan- 
sion ,and the same enterprise and capital which have 
given birth to one trust soon bring forth its companion 
and its competitor. 

Whenever incorporated capital in any form of busi- 
ness activity imposes upon the people hardships and 
wrongs they will never be remedied by any one political 
party, but must appeal to the best elements of all alike 
irrespective of party. 

In regard io the present conditions of business we. 
believe the consensus of opinion is that the year has 
been generally a good one for trade, though certain sec- 
tions nave suffered through the failure or shortage of 
certain agricultural products. Labor has been generally 
well empioyed; transportation companies have had all 
and more than they could do; the manufacturers have 
had nothing of which to complain; the bank clearings 
throughout the country indicate an immense business, 
and as far as we can all see the prospects for the coming 
year are excellent. 

Very soon now, forgetting the contentions and rival- 
ries of trade, we will be wishing each other a happy 
Christmas, and for at least one day there will be peace 
on earth in nearly every home, and the feeling of good 
will to men will make as glad with the little ones on the 
anniversary which appeals to the best in every indi- 
vidual, young and old. rich and poor, throughout the 
civilized world. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE ComPpaANny.—The 
general business situation remains fully as favorable as 
it was two weeks since, and it would be difficult to ex- 
plain how the present trade outlook could be improved. 
All kinds of seasonable merchandise are going into con- 
sumption rapidly, and the general volume of business is 
well up to expectations. Orders from the country cover 
well assorted lines of goods, showing that retail dealers 
are enjoying a steady and continuous demand. There 
appears to be plenty of money in general circulation, 
and as business enterprises of all kinds have proven 
fairly remuaerative a steady demand for goods will no 
doubt continne to be in order. Farmers are receiving 
substantial values for their productions, and this im- 
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portant factor has a potent influence bearing on the 
amount of business expected. Business men are unani- 
mous in the opinion tliat present prosperous conditions 
will insure a large business during the winter months. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DUDLEY HARDWARE Company.—The holiday 
season is at hand, and most of the salesmen are off the 
road preparing for the Christmas festivities. Not much 
business is being done by the jobbers at this time. 

The year 1901 now fast closing has been a most pros- 
perous one for our great and wonderful country. The 
Hardware trade generally has shared in this prosperity 
to a marked degree; especially in the South has this been 
80. 

Last spring in the months of January, February and 
March, the amount of business done was very large, and 
the Hardware jobbers throughout this section of the 
country had to employ an extra force, and even work at 
night to keep up. After the rush of the spring business 
was over the filling in orders were numerous, and ex- 
tended over a wider range of goods than usual. 

During the summer and fall the jobbers were equal- 
ly as busy as they had been in the spring. Many new 
stocks were bought during the year, and the retail 
dealers placed heavy orders. 

This winter the pace has been continued, and the vol- 
ume of business has been probably larger than for the 
corresponding season of last year with most of the 
houses. 

We think that the Hardware jobbers can look back 
to the year 1901 and feel that it will go down into his- 
tory as a year in which much good has been accom- 
plished. The progressive houses have adopted many new 
methods of transacting business. Modern and better fa- 
cilities have been introduced into every department. 
New goods have been added to the Hardware dealers’ 
stock, that a few years ago would have been considered 
very strange seen on the shelves of a Hardware store. 
In fact, a broader, more liberal and at the same time 
conservative policy has been pursued by the jobbing 
houses of the country this year than ever before. Fail- 
ures in the South have been few and far between, and 
the financial condition of Hardware dealers in the South 
was never better than at this time. 

Now as to 1902 prospects look bright. While the cot- 
ton crop is not so large, and the price is somewhat low- 
er, at the same time it will bring an immense amount of 
money to the Southern people. In some sections the 
corn crop has been a failure, but there is such a diver- 
sity of crops in the South, this will be overcome. The 
farmers of the South can raise most anything that can 
be produced in any other country, and are doing so more 
and more each year. 

The mining interests were never in more satisfactory 
condition; coal mines, iron mines and phosphate mines 
are being worked to the fullest capacity, and are pro- 
ducing their products in immense quantities. The man- 
ufacturing interests of the South are larger and in bet- 
ter shape than ever known; more new manufacturing 
plants were established in the South during the year 1901 
than ever before known in the history of the country for 
one year, and most all of them are remarkably success- 
ful. 

We feel that the Hardware trade-of this section will 
enjoy their Christmas with a satisfied contentment with 
the past, and will look forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tion for the future. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMuUN, KirK & Co.—The first half of De- 
cember has afforded an active trade, and the demand 
for goods has probably been larger than in any pre- 

- vious December. 

The weather, however, which has been mild and fa- 
vorable for outdoor operations, has now become intense- 
ly cold, and less Hardware will be wanted in most lines. 
The fall trade has hung on beyond expectations, and 
now, as we come close down to the holidays, trade will 
drop off, and will be only of a pick up character. 

The attention of wholesale houses will soon be turned 
mainly toward cleaning up the corners and straighten- 
ing out stocks and getting ready for inventorying. 





Prices are generally firm, a few articles, such as 
Nails, being the notable exception. Firm prices are like- 
ly to prevail generally during the spring, and dealers 
will doubtless act on this assumption for the early trade 
—a condition that will be welcome on all hands. It is not 
often that conditions for a healthy trade ahead promise 
more favorably than they now do in the closing weeks 
of the first year in the new century. 


Philadelphia. 


SupPLEE HARDWARE CompaANy.—-The near approach 
of the holiday season has stimulated the call for cer- 
tain kinds of goods for the Christmas holidays, and many 
customers have anticipated their wants for certain goods 
which with the mildness of the season have not been 
needed, and are not likely to be needed for the balance 
of the year 1901; certainly not unless the sudden change 
to cold weather continues, which will enable persons 
who have bought Skates, Sleds, Snow Shovels, &c., to get 
rid of them. Jobbing houses are now preparing for their 
yearly inventory, which is likely to begin in most cases 
during the coming week. The compliments of the sea- 
son to yourselves and to your patrons. 


Portland, Oregon. 

CorBeTtr, Farting & RosEerRTson.—Price of wheat 
advancing to a point where many farmers had set sell- 
ing limit, millions of bushels have lately changed hands. 
Clearings first three days of this week a record, partly 
in consequence of wheat sales as well as other farm 
products. Holiday trade is reported good in all lines. 

We are having our first frosty weather, roses having 
been in bloom up to this time. Building permits are be- 
ing taken out here in the city as though it was spring 
or summer. The wholesale trade is holding up so as to 
make it a difficult matter to take inventories. Collec- 
tions are better than heretofore reported. 


New Orleans. 


A. Batpwin & Co.—Contrary to our expectations 
business has been of a much livelier nature than we look 
for at this season of the year. A great many customers 
are anticipating their wants for spring goods, and the 
output is exceptionally large at this time. Usually round 
the holiday season there is considerable falling off, but 
this year is an exception to the rule. 

While making their spring purchases they are also 
buying considerable quantities of Hardware in all lines. 
Altogether, the situation is very satisfactory. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There is no noticeable change in the 
condition of the Wire Nail market. Prices have reached 
a level below which there appears to be little desire on 
the part of makers to go. Quotations which do not 
cover a full assortment of sizes of Nails are not recog- 
nized by the large manufacturers as serious competition. 
The strength of Billets, which are high in price and 
hard to obtain, naturally has somewhat of a restraining 
influence upon the Nail market. Irregularity in quota- 
tions continues, and prices made depend largely upon 
the location from which Nails are ordered. A common 
quotation for ordinary lots is $2.10, f.o.b. mill, but this 
price is shaded freely on attractive business. The lead- 
ing interest are pursuing a conservative policy and per- 
mitting some ord@rs at low prices to go to their competti- 
tors, while at the same time they are taking excellent 
eare of their regular customers. 

New York.—Demand for Wire Nails in the local mar- 
ket has fallen off somewhat during the week. Ship- 
ments from some mills have been delayed as the result 
of the recent severe rains. Most of the jobbers at this 
point have comparatively light stocks, and will be incon- 
venienced if the delay in receiving Nails is prolonged. 
The market is represented in a general way by the fol- 
lowing prices: Small lots from store, $2.35 to $2.40; car- 
loads on dock, $2.25. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading manufacturers re- 
port a heavy business, which is partly due to large pur- 
chases by merchants west of the Missouri River, who are 
taking advantage of the usual reduction in freight rates 
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in December. The Western jobbers are purchasing very 
large quantities of both Wire Nails and Wire Fencing. 
This movement is sufficiently large to prevent any ac- 
cumulation of stock in manufacturers’ hands at present. 
The outlook for the future is quite promising, and it is 
expected that prices will shortly be found on a solid 
basis which will warrant jobbers and dealers in stock- 
ing up. It is believed that the entire trade has seldom 
had such light stocks as at present. Jobbers are obliged 
to purchase larger quantities than they feel like doing 
under the circumstances, with manufacturers’ prices 
exhibiting a downward tendency, but they find that 
dealers are taking their Nails as rapidly as they are re- 
ceived from the mills. Small lots from stock are quoted 
at $2.25 to $2.30, and carloads at $2.20. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Conditions are very much the 
same in the market for Wire Nails, prices being irregu- 
lar. The demand and inquiry are said to be in very good 
volume. We quote $2.30 as being about the most general 
price at this time. 

Pittsburgh.—A fair amount of business in Wire Nails 
is being placed, but it is confined mostly to small lots, 
buyers continuing to place orders only for actual wants. 
Now that the weather is broken up building operations 
will be seriously retarded, and a further decline in de 
mand for Wire Nails is probable. Low prices continue 
to be made, and we quote Wire Nails at $2 to $2.05, 
f.o.b. cars Pittsburgh, in carload lots. Small lots ere 
held at $2.10 to $2.25 at mill, depending on the order. 


Cut Nails.—There is no increase in the demand for 
Cut Nails. It is a question of considerable interest to 
the trade whether the manufacturers will deem it to 
their interest to make a reduction in the price of Nails 
at their regular monthly meeting, which is scheduled 
for the near future. The market is firm at the follow- 
ing quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the actual freight 
to point of destination, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days: 


New York.—Cut Nails continue to be ordered at this 
point in about the usual proportions. Merchants whose 
trade demand Cut Nails usually order them irrespective 
of price. Representatives of mills are adhering to the 
price of $2.25 for Nails from store. Jobbers are asking 
the same price generally, but in some instances are 
selling 2 cents below these figures. New York quota- 
tions for carload and less than carload lots are as fol- 
lows: 


ee re $2.18 
Less than carload lots on dock.............eeee0e% 2.23 
ED acd San a nin aa te bminn\s naked woe ok was 2.25 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Jobbers quote small lots from 
stock at $2.35 and report that the demand is being cur- 
tailed by the low price of Wire Nails. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A fair business is being done 
in the market for Cut Nails and small lots from store 
are quoted from $2.30 to $2.35. 

Pittsburgh.—_The low prices ruling for Wire Nails 
have interfered very seriously in demand for Cut Nails, 
which is lighter than for some time past. Prices are 
being pretty firmly held and are shaded only by job- 
bers. We quote for domestic trade, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus Tube freight to point of destination, terms 60 days 
or 2 per cent. off in 10 days: 

EM kcnsachdnksescunbaeeseuebosrsckaseek $2.05 
Less than carload lots.......... iin deecksschikews oem 2.10 


Barb Wire.—As usual at this season, only a limited 
amount of business is being done. Regular quotations 
are to some extent nominal, as concessions of from 5 to 
10 cents are made in some cases. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted....... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted............... 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized... 3.10 
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Chicago, by Telegraph—The heavy demand from the 
West has been referred to under the head of Wire Nails. 
Good sales are also reported to jobbers in other sections 
of the country. The outlook for this branch of trade is 
exceedingly promising. Small lots are quoted at $2.70 
to $2.80 for Painted and $3 to $3.10 for Galvanized, with 
5 cents off for carloads. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The Barb Wire market con- 
tinues to move in very good volume, and inquiry and de- 
mand are pointed to as being satisfactory. Jobbers quote 
carload lots at $2.80 for Painted and $3.10 for Galva- 
nized. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a very limited demand for Barb 
Wire and manufacturers are going after business very 
aggressively, with the result that prices are being shaded 
to a considerable extent. From 10 to 15 cents per 100 
pounds less than regular prices is being done for attract- 
ive orders. Regular quotations, which, however, are 
very materially shaded, are as follows: Galvanized Barb 
Wire, $2.90 in carload lots to jobbers, and Painted, $2.60. 
Terms 60 days net, 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—Manufacturers of Wire products are 
buying Wire in large quantities for next season’s trade. 
There is a good deal of uneveness in prices. Regular 
quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 


Base sizes. Plain. Galv. 
To jobbers in carload lots.............e06. $2.25 $2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots........ 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots................ 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots........ 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


ee DR. Sone gun céaduew ke bbe ewe $0.40 extra 
ae $0.05 advance over base........ 40 “* 
BI cece era outa ts 10 “s 4 gare rrr , 
12and12%.. .15 - “3 Pe ile main 40 “ 
eae 25 ” “é ee — os 
CEE eee 35 - oe hie hee _— 
SPiks eek eke 45 “a ” we dees eek _ 
Rion naka 55 i * ger ee ne — 
| ere .70 ” " © sceaeman 1.00 “ 
RAR en 85 ” e F  geecunue 1.00 “ 


For even weight bundles, 50 pounds and over, 5 cents 
per bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The situation in Plain Wire is 
still quite satisfactory to the manufacturers. Orders 
are heavy and prices are being maintained fairly well. 
Jobbers quote small lots from stock at $2.20 to $2.25, 
base. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph—A very good trade is being 
done in Plain Wire and quotations are without change 
since our last report. Jobbers quote No. 9 from $2.40 to 
$2.45 and Galvanized from $2.80 to $2.85, with the usual 
advance for other sizes. 

Pittsburgh—The mills have caught up with orders 
and are now making prompt deliveries. There has re- 
cently been a very large increase in Wire drawing ca- 
pacity. Prices continue to be shaded, depending on or- 
der. We quote: 


Sn ONO, ciinin'is wubie ne seeene owe manus $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots................ 2.30 
ey nS tt IE OI no wen cebnscccvecicccaus 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots............... 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Copper and Copper Goods.—The decline in Ingot Cop- 
per, as referred to elsewhere, has naturally had more or 
less influence on goods into which this metal enters as 
a material, but has had as yet comparatively little ef- 
fect on current prices. The trade have been watching 
the course of things and keeping in close touch with the 
Copper market, so that they have been prepared for the 
present condition of things. What has happened has 
thus, in large measure, been provided for, and in Cop- 
per products generally there has been little change in 
the market. The general consensus of opinion is that for 
the present, and probably for the rest of the year, there 
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will be no important changes in prices. A meeting of the 
manufacturers comprising the American Brass Associa- 
tion was held Tuesday, December 16, at which it was de- 
termined to make no reduction in goods manufactured 
by them. As the interests dominating this association 
practically control those of the American Sheet Copper 
Association, it is confidently predicted by responsible 
sources that no change in price in Sheet Copper will be 
made in the near future. The same process of reason- 
ing applies to the Seamless Brass and Copper Tube As- 
sociation, who met December 17 and made no changes 
in price. While radical changes in Raw Copper may 
alter the present status, it is believed no reductions will 
be made in manufactured Copper and Brass this year. 
What may occur in the middle or latter part of January 
is another matter. One argument of manufacturers of 
Copper and Brass is that with stocks of material on 
hand at the old price a sufficient period should elapse to 
work it off at current rates, especially as the domestic 
demand warrants it. The present price of Bare Elec- 
trolytic Copper Wire at mill is 16% cents per pound, base. 
Insulated Weather Proof Wire 15% to 16 cents at mill. 
Sheet Brass, Brass Rods, Brazed Tubing and Brass 
Wire are still quoted at the old prices, a good reason for 
which is the relatively low prices at which Brass Goods 
have been sold for some time. 


Shovels and Spades.—The manufacturers, who have 
been holding a protracted session, have concluded their 
deliberations and adjourned. So far as the trade at 
large are concerned the matter of principal interest is 
the fact that existing prices were reaffirmed, the only 
change made being a reduction in the special hollow 
back goods, which were put on the market some months 
ago. The association is regarded as in excellent condi- 
tion. The reports of the several manufacturers indicate 
a very satisfactory state of trade and a large volume of 
current business. 


Cordage.—The Rope market continues in much the 
same condition as for some time. Demand is restricted 
to requirements, which are moderate. Quotations vary 
with different manufacturers, as follows, on a basis of 
7-16 inch and larger: Sisal Rope, 8% to 914 cents; Manila 
Rope, 12% to 13 cents, with 1144 cents rebate per pound 
in large quantities allowed on both kinds of Rope. 


Glass.—As far as can be learned there is little indi- 
cation that headway is being made toward bringing out- 
side Window Glass manufacturers into a price agree- 
ment with the combines. The market is unsettled, es- 
pecially in the West, as a result of the low price made 
by factories outside the combine. It is too early to fore- 
cast the future of the market. The jobbers’ association 
quotations, on both double and single strength, over the 
entire country, are as follows: 


Discount. 
Less than car lots from store. ...........cccccccccs 90 % 
Cy SOR Wg i wancbaceesesaes 90and 71% % 
i Se eee 90 and 12% ¥ 


It is understood that Glass jobbers outside the associa- 
tion have made quotations on less than car lots of Glass 
from store of 90 and 5 per cent. discount, also that the 
association price on carloads, f.o.b. factory, has been 
shaded. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—A meeting is reported 
soon to be held by the corroders’ committee, to try and 
harmonize the different views now existing, and if possi- 
ble put prices ef Lead products upon a more even basis 
than has recently characterized the market. Demand 
for White Lead in Oil is only moderate, and quotations 
are unchanged, as follows: In lots of 500 pounds and 
over, 6% cents; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 7 cents 
per pound. These quotations are frequently shaded 4 
te % cent per pound. The Union Lead & Oil Company, 
who are completing a large plant in Brooklyn which it 
is said will be started about January 1, have purchased 
a piece of ground at Thirty-ninth street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago, on which they propose to erect a second 
factory, and will build a third plant in St. Louis. The 
company will then be in a position to take a very impor- 
tant part in the White Lead trade. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil, Ete—Some of the city crushers 


have reduced the price of Raw Linseed Oil in lots of 
five barrels or more to 52 cents, which is a reduction of 
3 cents per gallon. In lots of less than five barrels 1 
cent more per gallon is charged, and Boiled Oil is 2 
cents per gallon advance on Raw. Some crushers are 
still holding to 55 cents for five barrel lots. State and 
Western Oil is quoted at 51 to 52 cents per gallon for 
Raw, according to quantity and makers. The decline 
is the result of a dull market, and has taken place in 
the face of an advancing seed market. The demand is 
confined largely to small lots. Lard, Cotton Seed, Tal- 
‘ow and Whale Oils show an advance in price for the 
week from 1 to 2 cents per gallon. Sperm Oil is held at 
an advance of 2 to + cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—There is a fair demand for Tur- 
pentine at this point, at 14 cent less than figures quoted 
last week. The Southern market is reported strong as a 
result of good buying for export. Quotations, according 
to quantity, are as follows: Southerns, 3734 to 38% cents; 
machine made barrels, 38% to 38% cents per gallon. 





Correspondence. 
ONE-CENT POSTAGE WITHIN CITY LIMITS. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 14, 1901. 

To the Editor: There has been a suggestion made in 
our papers here that it would be highly proper, as mark- 
ing the progress of our postal development, that 1 cent 
per ounce for mail of the first class should prevail within 
city limits. One of the arguments is that it costs no 
more to deliver a sealed letter than it does a postal card 
or an unsealed envelope. This, of course, might apply 
to outside territory as well, but all progress must be 
gradual. 

For city delivery strictly there is no money paid out 
to transportation companies, railroads or steamships, 
and there is a vast deal of matter which might just as 
well be sent through the mails that is now conveyed by 
private carrier companies or over the telephone. It is, 
hawever, much more satisfactory to have a record in 
regular letter press form and with the improved prompt 
mail deliveries in cities, if one might send sealed letters, 
invitations, bills, receipts for 1 cent the increase in the 
use of the mails, it is believed, would be largely aug- 
mented. 

There was a time when drop letters were 1 cent, 
and it would seem that the time has come to make this 
concession to the cities, which are really the source of 
the postal revenue, the only sources that pay profits. 

This is not designed to interfere with the develop- 
ment of rural free delivery, but while we are giving 
country roads and stations the advantage of this latter 
it is only fair that the interests of the cities also, which, 
as we say, are the revenue producers, should be cared 
for as well. It is to be hoped that a movement for 1- 
cent rate on drop letters will be made and pushed to 
successful conclusion. What do the readers of The Iron 
Age think about it? WILLIAM R, BELKNAP. 





ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The next annugl convention of the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held at Decatur 
on February 12 and 13. 


A 


Ir has been reported in the trade generally that 
Clark, Horrocks & Co., Utica, N. Y., who are extensive 
Fishing Rod manufacturers, were about to enter upon 
the manufacture of Fishing Reels. This report has been 
brought in circulation probably by the fact that Clark, 
Horrocks & Co. are making extensive additions to their 
Fishing Rod factory, and will continue to make, as in 
time past, their well-known line of medium priced Fish- 
ing Rods. They will not, however, enter the Reel busi- 
ness, but will devote the new building to the manufac- 
ture of Rods and their Fishing Tackle Specialties. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN TRADE. 
BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iren Age. Hastines House ( 
NORFOLE 81., STRAND. Lonpon, Dec. 7, 1901. | 
American Tools in England. 
NE of the best experts in Great Britain in Hand 
Tools is John Osborn, proprietor of the well-known 
wholesale and retail Tool supply company, Charles 
Nurse & Co. John Osborn has recently been on a trip 
to the United States, and has come back full of ideas. 
Before expressing his opinion upon the prospects of 
American ‘Tools in this country, I must relate one critI- 
cism he made of the Tool trade in America. Possessing 
as he dees three large retail shops, it was natural that 
he should seek to compare his own store over here with 
similar institutions in the Eastern States. His conclu- 
sion was that the English retailer of artisans’ Tools 
does his work much better than his American confrére. 
He thinks the Tools are much better exhibited, that the 
shop windows are much more effective in this particular 
line in England than in America. In short, he gave me 
the impression that he would like to open a retail es- 
tablishment on his own account somewhere down in the 
Bowery. If, therefore, any American retail Tool dealer 
is coming to England to view the coronation, he would 
do well to look up the shops of Charles Nurse & Co. in 
Bishopsgate street, Ludgate Circus and Walworth Road, 
London. 


Keeping Close Watch on English Makers. 


That there is no insular prejudice in John Osborn’s 
opinion is evidenced by the fact that 20 years ago nine- 
teen-twentieths of his trade was in English made Tools, 
whereas to-day more than half of his goods are of Amer- 
ican manufacture. Fifteen years ago, when he came 
into possession of the business, he issued a small 16-page 
catalogue, whereas his current catalogue extends to 320 
large quarto pages. He is of opinion that if the Ameri- 
cans wish to retain their present trade in Tools, they 
must watch the English makers very closely. He finds 
that constantly Tools which he has bought from Amer. 
ica are being surpassed in value and in price by Eng- 
lish makers. In some lines the Americans are still be- 
hind. In Spoke Shaves and Wood Rules he finds noth- 
ing in America to equal Preston's make over here. Tak- 
ing price into consideration, he prefers the Chesterman 
Steel Rules to any other make—American, British or 
German. For common Steel Squares he can do better 
with half a dozen English makers, but in point of 
quality he finds that the Brown & Sharpe and Starrett 
Combination Squares are superior to anything in this 
market. Here again, however, price tells its tale, and 
Birmingham bears off the palm for cheapness. Thus, 
for a simple Square, the Birmingham is 2 shillings 3 
pence, the Chesterman 7 shillings 6 pence and the Amer- 
ican 17 shillings. In Saws, Disston’s easily hold their 
own, but a new line which he has recently been pur- 
chasing from Jennings bids fair to be exceedingly popu- 
lar. Another line of goods in which the English make 
is predominant is that of the Plumb and Spirit Level. 
During his recent visit to America John Osborn could 
discover nothing to equal the English make, either in 
quality or price. Another class of goods in which he 
does a large trade is that of Brazing and Paint Removing 
Lamps. In his opinion, the American Brazing Lamp 
is far too light and “tinny.” It inspires no confidence 
in the user, and in competition stands no chance with 
either the German, Swedish or French makes. Another 
point upon which Mr. Osborn insists is that American 
Tool makers desiring an English trade should advertise 
much more liberally than they do at present. 


American Representatives in England. 


As to trade methods, this gentleman has much to say. 
In the first place, he especially insists upon the impor- 
tance of Americans sending round thoroughly reputable 
representatives. Always on the lookout as he is for new 
goods, he makes it a point to see commercial travelers 
and agents. He confesses, however, he sometimes loses 
his patience with what he calls “hop o° my thumb” 
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travelers, who are here to-day and gone to-morrow. He 
says further that when he buys from a traveler he ex- 
pects to be supplied direct. His surprise and indigna- 
tion are quite natural, when, having given a bona fide 
wholesale order, he has on occasion received an invoice 
for the goods from one of his keenest competitors. Of 
course, the difficulty in his case is that he is both 
wholesale and retail, and as his wholesale trade has 
grown naturally out of the expansion of his retail, it 
would seem that among American representatives his 
status is regardéd as being retail, much to the detriment 
of his wholesale business. He says, not once or twice, 
but repeatedly, he has written to American houses in 
America with express instructions that in case such 
firms could not deal direct with him, under no circum- 
stances must his letters be forwarded to English fictors. 
Yet on this point his express injunctions have been re- 
peatedly ignored, and in consequence letters of his deal- 
ing with quantity, quality and other particulars of his 
trade have fallen into the hands of his competitors. This 
is particularly annoying to him in connection with his 
export trade. He does quite a large business in shipping 
Tools of all kinds, and even Machinery, both to India 
and South Africa. To transact this business satisfac- 
torily he is bound, in the nature of things, to secure rock 
bottom prices. Obviously this cannot be done if two or 
three go-betweens have to deduct their commissions. 

I do not think Mr. Osborn would care for me to re- 
produce in detail a number of other complaints which he 
made upon American ways of doing business. I was 
struck with the fact that most of the complaints arose 
from a perfectly natural ignorance on the part of va- 
rious American houses as to the methods which obtain 
in this country. I pointed this out to him, and he ad- 
mitted that year by year constant improvements were 
taking place. As during the last four years his trade in 
American Tools has advanced $50,000 per annum, and 
this year that figure has been largely exceeded, it seems 
clear that Charles Nurse & Co. are a firm worth culti- 
vating. 


Wanted. 


An English firm who are anxious to cultivate Ameri- 
ean trade write to me that they would like to be put in 
communication with a good maker of Spades, Forks and 
Shovels: also of Wire Netting and various kinds of 
Wires. For good houses in these lines they state that 
they can do a substantial business. In a postscript they 
add that they could do a good colonial business for a 
manufacturer of Sheet and Bar Iron. They find that the 
Americans are now competing favorably with Stafford- 
shire and the north country. 


More About India. 


A review of the trade of India in the year 1900-1901 
has just been issued by the India Office. Notwithstand- 
ing plague, pestilence and famine, a bad tea crop, se- 
rious disturbances and heavy fall in prices of indigo and 
a host of other most unfortunate circumstances, the im- 
ports amounted to over $300,000,000. Of this sum, 
Hardware, Cutlery and Agricultural Implements, in- 
cluding Tools and Sewing Machines, amounted to over 
$6,000,000, compared with $5,000,000 during the previous 
year. A distinct transference of trade in these lines is 
marked from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe. 
Thus the imports of Hardware and Cutlery from Austro- 
Hungary have more than doubled during the past three 
years, and from Germany there is an increase of 75 per 
cent., while the English exports of Hardware and Cut- 
lery have fallen from 75 to 70 per cent. of the whole. As 
I have repeatedly pointed out, the native Indian buyer 
demands the cheapest and commonest kinds of Hard- 
ware, and this the Britisher won’t make. The better 
kinds of Hardware and Cutlery still come from Eng- 
land. England leads easily in Galvanized and Tinned 
Sheets, but Belgium has the bulk of the iron and steel 
trade, to the detriment of Great Britain. 


The Week’s Trade. 


No important change needs record in the trading of 
the week. Business in the Metal rolling, Tube and 
Wire branches is seriously affected by the instability of 
the copper market. A report was yesterday going the 
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round of the Midland market that the Amalgamated 
Company are coming to the rescue. <A partial rally in 
tin since the collapse of the New York corner has been 
marked this week, with the result that an improved firm- 
ness in the tin working industries has appeared. The 
New Brotherton Tube Company only pay 3 per cent. 
dividend, but Nettlefold’s and W. & T. Avery are pay- 
ing their usual interim dividends. Both Cycle and Tube 
companies are doing badly, and reconstruction is still 
the talk. On the export side, however, gratifying in- 
dents have come from both Australia and New Zealand, 
the indents being of a general nature and covering as- 
sorted articles. 

South African dealers are speculating, why I cannot 
tell, for present reports from South Africa are not as en- 
couraging as the British nation would desire. Trade is 
slackening with South America, and the European ac- 
count is in a bad way on both sides of the ledger. 
Money is hard to come by, and orders grow scarcer and 
scarcer. As indicating the speculative character of these 
orders from South Africa, I may mention that the Min- 
ister of the Interior for the Empire of Austria has is- 
sued a circular to the authorities in Lower Austria, in- 
forming them that there is nothing for Austrian emi- 
grants to do at present in South Africa. In consequence 
of the war, trade and industry are at a standstill, and the 
presence of large masses of British troops has sent up 
the price of provisions and other necessaries of life. Nor 
is there any prospect of a change in the immediate fu- 
ture. Even after the close of hostilities, says the minis- 
terial circular, Austro-Hungarian emigrants will have 
to compete both with the Boers and with the emigrants 
from England, who will probably be supported by the 
British Government. This outside point of view is 
worth more than a ton of official reports which have 
necessarily to pass the Censor. 

The new Australian tariff is having a disastrous ef- 
fect on the Silver, Plating, Cutlery, and some other 
branches of Sheffield industries. Several Sheffield ex- 
porters sent forward large consignments before the tar- 
iff could come into effect, und heavy stocks were accu- 
mulated. To make matters worse, some of the heaviest 
consignments failed to reach Australia in time, and on 
them duty has had to be paid. Since then the collapse 
of exports to Australia from the district of Sheffield has 
been such that practically nothing has been done. 


American Bar Iron in Australia. 


A few months ago I reported that considerable dis- 
satisfaction had been expressed with American Bar 
Iron, which had been bought by Australians. The re- 
sult has been an increasing specification of British Bar 
Iron. The employment of American Bar Iron would 
thus invalidate several contracts. The advice now 
comes from all quarters that strict integrity must be 
observed in the fulfillment of all contracts, and, if every 
other care is taken, it is yet possible for the United 
States to retrieve their position and command the Aus- 
tralian market. As the trade of the Commonwealth is 
increasing, in a few years time American Bar Iron 
should again regain its hold. But American makers 
must see to it that the rolling of all bars is faultless and 
bad bars must be thrown out before shipping. Bundles 
of Bar Iron must be made up in 56 and 112 pounds, re- 
spectively, and the lengths must be according to speci- 
fied limits. Strict uniformity in stocks and prices is 
essential. With the appointment of responsible repre- 
sentatives in Australia there is nothing to prevent Amer- 
icans regaining this market. 


Traveling in Hungary. 


With reference to my recent remarks anent my jour- 
ney in Austria-Hungary, I should like to add that a new 
law has just come into force regulating commercial 
travelers. It may be described as paternalism in er- 
celsis. Hitherto manufacturers and tradesmen, native and 
foreign, have enjoyed a general liberty, personally or by 
their travelers or agents, with regard to the soliciting of 
custom in Hungary by means of samples or otherwise, 
execution of particular orders from their clients, &c. 
By the new law that liberty is seriously curtailed. 
Henceforth the dealings of all tradesmen, &c., or of 
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their travelers or agents, beyond the limits of their im- 
mediate domicile, whether samples are employed or not, 
must be confined to such other firms or persons as are 
engaged in their own particular line of business. The 
soliciting of orders from private individuals is strictly 
forbidden. Uncertified foreign travelers and other per- 
sons not domiciled at the spot who are suspected in any 
place in Hungary of non-observance of this law are 
liable to preventive arrest and detention. Although 
this law is of such recent introduction, it appears that 
its provisions are already being enforced with the ut- 
most rigor. All this seems to be stupidly in restraint of 
trade. On the other hand, it should be remembered that 
the traveler who can conduct his business within the 
lines of this new law is practically free from serious 
competition. 


The Prospects in India. 


The latest reports from India indicate that the crops 
in the Punjab and Rajputana are likely to be unsatis- 
factory. Bombay, however, has had moderate rain in 
most of its districts. The crops in Madras are fair. On 
the whole, from what one can gather, the crops will be 
equal this year to last. Apart from the economic in- 
fluence which a good crop has upon the standard of life 
of the natives, it must be remembered that constant 
engineering work and municipal improvements of one 
sort and another demand a great variety of metal goods. 
I adhere to my opinion that with improved shipping ac- 
commodations India is likely to prove a magnificent mar- 
ket for America. 


Watching American Associations. 


I had the pleasure of a visit a week ago from Hans 
Renold, the well-known patentee and manufacturer of 
Driving Chains, of Manchester. Hans Renold came in 
to tell me how closely he watches the development of 
associations in the United States. He says that a week- 
ly perusal of The Iron Age reports on association meet- 
ings, together with the general conduct of the American 
Steel, Iron and Hardware trades, as reported in The 
Iron Age, is to him a constant stimulus. Further, he 
says that a periodical visit to America has now become 
a necessity to his being. He returned recently from the 
States and has since then been writing his impressions in 
the Manchester Guardian. As Hans Renolds is known to 
be one of the most ingenious of inventors and successful 
business men, I thought it would be interesting to let 
you know how closely he watches developments on 
your side. Apropos of association, it is now, I think, 
common property that the leading Hardware merchants 
of the English Midlands meet together at stated inter- 
vals and are gradually concerting a policy. It is greatly 
to be hoped that before long the wholesale Hardware 
trade will assume some shape. It has been chaotic long 
enough. 


AN AUSTRALIAN VISITOR. 


J. A. Hockley of Hockley & Co., Maryborough, 
Queensland, Australia, has been spending a month or 
so visiting points of interest in the United States. Since 
leaving Australia about a year ago he has traveled 
through various manufacturing centers in England and 
Germany, France and Belgium and is now on his way 
home via Vancouver and Honolulu. He says as compared 
with foreign manufacturing and business methods ‘‘Amer- 
ica tops the lot.’”"+Among some of the plants he was 
shown through were the Enterprise Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia; Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., and 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company., Stanley Works, P. & 
F, Corbin and others in New Britain, Conn. He said 
he almost expected some of the automatic machinery he 
saw in operation to talk to him, mentioning one factory 
in which two girls by its aid were turning out the work 
formerly done by 22 people. Another striking impres- 
sion made on him was the intelligent appearance of 
some of the factory employees. He was also attracted 
by the office facilities and labor saving devices for 
transacting business expeditiously, as well as the hand- 
some and cheerful appearance of many of the offices. 
This concern’s imports are now pretty evenly divided. 
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between England and America, where formerly the 
major portion of their requirements came from Great 
Britain. In the East he has visited, in addition to the 
cities mentioned, Boston, Providence and Washington, 
and will see other representative American cities on his 
way to the Pacific Coast. The principal products of the 
province of Queensland, which is directly north of New 
South Wales, are sugar cane, wool and beef and mutton, 
the latter being shipped largely in frozen condition to 
England. 





DEATH OF JOHN G. BAKER. 


OHN G. BAKER, vice-president of the Enterprise 
J Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, died on Sunday, De- 
cember 8, after a lingering illness. Death was caused 
by cancer. 

Mr. Baker was born near Princeton, N. J., May 11, 
1833. He served an apprenticeship as a carpenter and 
later went to Washington, D. C., where he started busi- 
ness as a model maker for inventors. His first inven- 
tion was a machine for making Glaziers’ Points, which 
he later modified into a machine for toothing Hand 
Saws. He sold this device to Henry Disston of Phila- 
delphia, whose employ he entered in 1861. He in- 
vented and carried into successful operation numerous 








JOUN G. BAKER. 


machines for grinding various kinds of Saws and other 
labor saving devices while in Mr. Disston’s employ. In 
1864 he left Henry Disston and started in business 
with T. Henry Asbury in the manufacture of an Indi- 
cator to save the reverse belt on screw cutting lathes, 
under the firm name of Asbury & Co. Subsequently he 
invented a Self Measuring Faucet for drawing and 
measuring molasses and other heavy liquids, which was 
largely sold throughout the United States. 

The firm of Asbury, & Co. were dissolved and the En- 
terprise Mfg. Company were organized in 1866. Mr. 
Baker contributed some 40 inventions to this last named 
company, many of which are well known to the Hard- 
ware trade. He was also the inventor of the Baker 
pressure blower, now in use in many foundries and 
mines throughout the United States. For this inven- 
tion he was awarded the John Scott Legacy Medal by 
the Board of City Trusts of Philadelphia, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Franklin Institute, in January, 1875. 
He continued in active interest with the Enterprise Mfg. 
Company until 1888, at which time he retired from busi- 
ness, although holding the position of vice-president 
until the time of his death. 

He spent his summers at his residence at Edgewood 
Park, in the Thousand Islands, and his winters at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. He was always of an exceedingly practical 
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turn of mind in all his undertakings, and even after his 
retirement from business he delighted in inventing de- 
vices to enable him more perfectly to pursue his pleas- 
ures. Among these were Fishing Tackle and photo- 
graphic apparatus. He was of a genial disposition and 
left many friends and no enemies. He is survived by a 
widow and a married daughter. 


_— 
—— 


TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


IRCULARIZING, newspaper advertising, window 
C dressing and the arrangement of goods in the store 
are trade winning methods which receive particular at- 
tention from Kinkerter & Sheppard, 4669 Frankford ave- 
nue, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Pamphlet. 


The firm carry Hardware, Housefurnishings and Mill 
Supplies. These goods were represented as fully as 
space would allow in a 40-page pamphlet recently issued. 
A reproduction of the cover of the pamphlet, reduced in 
size, is shown in Fig. 1 of the accompanying cuts. The 
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Fig. 1.—Cover of Pamphlet. 


pamphlet was 3% x 6 inches in size, with buff colored 
cover, printed in black. The business aim and pleasure 
of the firm were tersely expressed on the cover, and in a 
way calculated to impress the recipient of the pamphlet 
favorably. The reproduction of the first page, shown in 
Fig, 2, will convey an idea of the good taste displayed 
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Fig. 2.—Page of Pamphiet. 


in illustrating the goods. In some cases prices were 
given in connection with the illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the goods, but this was not done generally. 


Distributing the Pamphlets. 


Five thousand of the pamphlets were distributed, 
most of them going through the mail at an expense of 
1 cent each. The firm’s trade-mark, shown full size in 
Fig. 3, occupied a position in the upper left hand corner 
of the envelopes, and was the means of having the pam- 
phlets returned, when the party addressed could not be 
found. As the firm were careful, however, in the matter 
of addresses, very few of the pamphlets were returned. 


Advertising Mediums. 


The firm think that the pamphlets did them consid- 
erable good, and more than repaid them for the outlay 
of brains, printing and postage. They still hold, how- 
ever, to the newspaper as the best advertising medium 
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for steady results. They make their advertisements as 
attractive as possible, and change them frequently. 


Displaying Goods. 


The firm are making an effort to trim their windows 
more effectively than last year, and also to keep their 
store cleaner and more inviting and attractive in the 
general display of goods. Their plan is so to arrange 
the goods that the customer—figuratively speaking—falls 
over them. The firm believe that the “ Don’t see what 





Fig. 3.—Trade Mark on Stationery, Circulare, éc. 


you want, ask for it”’ method is obsolete. They are sat- 
isfied that if customers do not see what they want, in 
nine cases out of ten, they will not ask for it but forget 
it. The opinion is expressed that the fact that they see 
first prompts the question, and very often creates the 
want. 





REQUEST FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity'in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, 'catalogues, _guete- 
tions, &’c., relating to general lines of goods. 


The Kanawha Nail & Iron Company, manufacturers’ 
agents and jobbers of Hardware, Charleston, W. Va., 
have moved their offices and warerooms to 161 Clen- 
denin street, where they have more commodious quar- 
ters and where they shall be pleased to meet the travel- 
ing fraternity. They advise us that they have been 
made the agents of the Frick Company, Waynesboro, 
Pa., for the sale and transfer of repairs for portable 
and traction engines, portable circular saw mills and 
threshers, &c., in addition to their regular line of Hard- 
ware, and continue the practice inaugurated when they 
began business eight years ago of discounting all bills. 
They will be glad to correspond with and have quota- 
tions from factories who are willing to give “ rock bot- 
tom” prices for quick cash, 


THE LAKE ERIE SPECIALTY MFG. COMPANY. 


HE LAKE ERIE SPECIALTY MFG. COMPANY, 
Geneva, Ohio, have lately been organized under 
the laws of that State. The following are the officers 
of the concern: T. H. Russell, president; E. M. Con- 
verse, vice-president; V. L. Atkins, secretary; C. I. Cham- 
berlain, treasurer, and J. H. Lyons, superintendent. The 
company will manufacture a line of Plumbers’ Brass 
Goods, including Lyons’ Special Patented Goods. At 
present they are ready to quote prices on and supply 
promptly Fuller Bath Cocks, Fuller Basin Cocks, Stop 
and Waste Cocks, Sill Cocks and compression work of 
all kinds. As fast as competent men can be secured 
and more machinery can be installed, they will increase 
the line on this class of goods, and bathroom fixtures 
in general, so as to make it as complete as any. We are 
advised that the company have a well equipped plant, 
are amply financed, and that the business is managed 
by experienced men, who are intending to produce a 
high grade of goods. 


BOSS MFG. COMPANY. 


HE BOSS MFG. COMPANY, manufacturers of 
Husking Gloves, Mittens and Pins and Canton 
Flannel Gloves and Mittens, at Kewanee, Ill., are estab- 
lishing a branch factory at Galesburg, Ill., and will at 
once put in an equipment of about 40 machines. The 
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company have built up a very large trade in workmen’s 
Gloves, and find that it is desirable to increase their 
manufacturing facilities. 





HOLIDAY ADVERTISING, 


Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who are progressive and 
skillful newspaper advertisers, are using half a page in 
a leading paper of their city to call atention to their 
line of holiday goods. The accompanying reproduction 
of one of their advertisements, greatly reduced, will af- 
ford an idea of the manner in which the goods are 
brought to the notice of the public. An object lesson is 
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effectively they may be used, accumpanied by a short 
description and attractive prices. The endeavor to ex- 
ceed the record of former years, by the firm, stated at 
the top, on the left, is calculated to interest the public, 
while the fact that some prices are for one day only, 
fuund on the opposite side, will no doubt stimulate 
arly buying in some lines, 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY. 


HE demand for the products of the Peters Cartridge 
T Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, consisting of a full line 
of Metallic Cartridges loaded with King’s Semi-Smoke- 
less Powder, a line of Shot Gun Shells, consisting of 
Shells for Smokeless, Semi-Smokeless and Black Powder, 
besides Primers, Wads and Shot, has been such that for 
some time past that company have been unable to fill 
their order promptly. This condition of affairs has in- 
fluenced the company to make extensive alterations in 
their plant and to considerably enlarge their manufactur- 
ing capacity. They are now putting in additional steam 
boilers of large capacity, with two direct connected en- 
gines of 200 horse-power for the transmission of electric 
power, as well as a large electric plant. The company 
are also erecting two buildings of two stories in hight, 
one 50 x 90 feet, the other 50 x 50 feet, besides a num- 
ber of gmaller buildings, as well as additions to the 
existing buildings, all of which are expected to be com- 
pleted by next spring. The improvements will also in- 
clude a 2,000,000-gallon reservoir, with large water 
mains connected with the automatic sprinkler system 
in the buildings, as well as a 1000-gallon underwriters’ 
pump. The object of these improvements, besides in- 
creasing the productive capacity of the plant, is to 
secure the greatest prevention against fires. The com- 
pany state that, besides a large increase in their home 


trade, there is a rapidly growing foreign demand for the 
Peters Ammunition. 


P. & F. CORBIN. 


& I’. CORBIN, New Britain, Conn., have decided to 
Pp build a large addition to their plant, in order to ac- 
commodate their increasing business, and have already 
placed an order with the Berlin Construction Company, 
Berlin, Conn., for the steel frame of the new building. 
The new addition will be 60 feet wide and about 200 
feet long, and will be seven stories high, the highest 
manufacturing building in the city, if not in the State. 
Owing to the excessive loads which they are compelled 
to carry it has been decided to make the frame work 
of the building of steel], the construction being exactly 
the same as the tall office buildings in New York City. 
The outside walls will be of brick, but the whole sup- 
porting frame of the building will be a steel structure 
capable of carrying 250 pounds on every square foot of 
floor. The different floors of this unusually tall manu- 
facturing building will be served by a quick acting ele- 
vator, and it is believed that the construction will be a 
great improvement, and that manufactured goods can be 
handled much more economically than in a building 
spreading over larger ground area. The building will be 
unique in construction, as there are no other manufac- 
turing buildings in New Britain built exactly this way, 
but it is thought that the construction will admit of more 
light and more strength than the ordinary style of build- 
ing, as the wall surface is made up very largely of win- 
dows, so that the interior of the building may be well 
lighted. 





ee 


TRADE ITEMS. 


As already noted in these columns, Frank Forsyth, 
with others, is starting a new Shovel plant at Berkley 
Springs, W. Va. Mr. Fersyth states that the plant will 
have a capacity of 100 dozen Shovels a day of the Chis- 
holm and smooth back pattern The Union Foundry & 
Machine Company of Pittsburgh are furnishing all the 
machinery for the new plant. The capital stock of the 
company is $50,000 and the main building is 80 x 300 
feet. George W. Biser is president and Frank Forsyth 
superintendent. 

THE custom of issuing calendars has become very 
general among manufacturing and merchantile concerns, 
by many of whom a great deal of money is expended in 
getting out artistic productions. The Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company, New Haven, Conn., who have 
been in the habit of issuing striking and attractive 
calendars in past years, advise us, however, that they 
have decided to issue no calendar for 1902. 
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The Retail Hardware Merchant’s 
Hin drances. 


The following extracts from letters received from 
Hardware merchants touch upon various influences which 
tend to interfere with the profit and success of the busi- 
ness : 

We think one of the principal hindrances to the re- 
tailer’s success is a want of system. Some merchants, 
so-called, never invoice, or, if they do, it is so long be- 
tween invoices that there is very little to be learned from 

the invoice. An invoice to be of any value 
Want of needs to be taken every year. A merchant 
System. one time said to me, “I never invoice. I 

look at the shelves, and if they are as full 
as usual, and 1 have some money in the bank, I am satis- 
fied.””. What kind of goods there was on the shelves 
did not seem to make any difference. How long they 
had been there, whether they were quick or slow sellers, 
did not seem to trouble him. The goods that get hidden 
away in nooks and under the counters, and become 
covered with a coat of dust so thick that they are al- 
most invisible, are sometimes a large percentage of the 
profits of the store. A yearly invoice brings such goods 
to light. It is a review of the stock on hand. It tells 
if there are unsalable goods accumulating on the shelves. 
It suggests a more vigorous collection of accounts, for it 
tells how much of the working capital of the store is 
tied up, lent to the customers of the store without inter- 
est. 


Another hindrance is the ordinary method of book- 
keeping. Goods are charged with no definite time for 
payment. Result of that way of doing is that accounts 

are not closely looked after. When the 
Bookkeeping. demand for money becomes greater than 
; the amount of daily sales and the hap- 
hazard payment of accounts will satisfy, then an effort 
is made to collect outstanding accounts, but as soon as 
the pressure is removed further effort is abandoned. 
A great many accounts with this method of collecting 
become old, and the older they get the harder they are 
to collect. A large percentage of the losses from bad 
accounts occur in this way. 

Another hindrance is the way that some merchants 
care for their daily cash receipts. A great many busi- 
ness men work faithfully and hard to build up a 

trade, and when sales are made throw the 

Daily Cash money received loose in a drawer, and 

Receipts. when night comes have absolutely no way 

of knewing how much money there should 

be in the drawer—no way of correcting errors; no way of 

keeping track of the work of employees; no chance for 

definite knowledge, so as to reward faithful service or 

encourage the laggard; no way of helping employees to 
bear up under temptation. 


The department stores and catalogue houses have 
been doing the retail trade of the country a good deal 
of harm, and bid fair to do them more. They are ap- 
parently successful. Would it not be well for us, as re- 

tailers, to examine into their methods 
Worth Looking and adopt, as far as practicable, what- 
Into. ever we find in their ways of doing 
business that will advance our own 
interests? You go into one of these big stores, and what 
do you see? A business so systematically arranged 
that every employee has a record that he makes him- 
self. If he is faithful his record shows it. If he is 
not faithful his record shows that. With their system 
it is comparatively easy to watch, and stop, the little 
leaks; to keep track of the stock; to know what goods 
are moving and what goods are dead stock. Their sys- 
tem enables the head of the house to keep in touch with 
every part of the business. So with all the damage these 
big houses are doing the small trade, they are showing 
what can be done by thorough system. 


The jobbing retailer is the principal hindrance to 
making the volume of our business larger. Every retail 
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man knows what he has to contend with in this direction. 
The jobbers’ association had better try and protect their 
own clients before asking protection from manufac- 
turers. 

As to the hindrances to the retailer’s success, first 
comes the catalogue and bazar stores who are constantly 

making so-called leaders, often fur- 

The Manipulation nishiig goods of an inferior quality 

of Prices. at such cut prices as are not profit- 

able for the merchant to meet, but 

abuther sreat hivdrance is the forming of trusts and 
their manipulation of prices. 

So close are goods sold all over this Western country 
that often what seems but a slight change in whole 
sale prices, when it is a decline, leaves the retailer 
with a stock in that particular line that he must con- 
tinue to sell through the season at a dead loss, and not 
doing as the manufacturer or jobber does when prices 
advance, securing the advance, but as is almost the 

general practice in this country, con- 
Petty Jealousy tinuing to sell at old prices for fear 
of RetawNers. should he ask the advance he knows 

he is entitled to his competitor may 
not, and he will lose his customer. That the petty jeal- 
ousy of retailers is to blame largely for this last con- 
dition is evident, and the smaller the town and smaller 
the dealers the more this condition exists. 

The principal barrier to the average retailer’s suc- 
cess is lack of capital. The day has arrived when a man 

with a set of Tinners’ Tools, a few kegs 
The Need of of Nails, a small stock of Cooking Uten- 
Capital. sils and Builders’ Hardware, cannot ex- 
pect to pay living expenses, business 
expenses and accumulate a competency, except under 
very exceptional conditions. This is due not to depart- 
ment store competition, but to the vast number of new 
lines that are constantly coming into use, and which 
seem properly to be classed under the head of Hard- 
ware. At Hardware conventions we hear about Hard- 
ware stores adding groceries or some such thing to their 
regular business in order to secure a satisfactory trade, 
but when I hear such theories 
The Expanding Hard- advanced I wonder why the ad- 
ware Field. vocate of such a procedure does 
not add something in the Hard- 
ware line instead. I doubt if in the United States 
there is a retail Hardware store that could not 
add some new line of some branch of Hardware to its 
stock that would bring better results at the end of the 
year. 


The Hardware associations are trying to correct some 
of the evils that menace the retailer, but they can do 
very little until the retailer shows a desire and deter- 
mination to help himself. 

Jobbers selling to consumers and catalogue houses 
soliciting business at your very door are the barnacles 
that may destroy the retailer. 

There is a remedy and every retailer does or ought 
to know what that remedy is—i. e., to confine his pur- 

chases to those people who really are as- 
A Moral sisting them in their fight against illegiti- 
Obligation. mate competition. 

No retail dealer has a moral right to 
buy a dollar’s warth of merchandise from any jobber 
or manufacturer who is listed in the book sent out by 
the secretaries of the State associations as “ unfavor- 
able” to the retailers. 

When he does buy of these truant jobbers he is tear- 
ing down the wall and letting in the flood waters that 
will sooner or later engulf him, and why does he do It? 
Simply because he holds the cent so close to his eye that 
he cannot see the dollar lying at his feet. 

To explain more fully, this dealer, whom we will 
call Jones—is in the market for some Corn Ties. Their 

market value is $1.50, and that is what 
Method of the his jobber who is loyal to the associa- 
‘“‘Unfavorable’’ tion asks for them. The jobber who 

Jobber. is listed as “unfavorable” -is asked 

for a price, and he, knowing that he is 
so listed and that the dealer is a member of a State 
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Hardware association, quotes him a price of $1.40 and 
he gets his business and incidentally sells him other 
goods. Then that jobber laughs to himself and remarks 
upon the worthlessness of the power of the Hardware 
association until the jobber who has stood by the Hard- 
ware association cannot be blamed if he feels that his 
efforts to help the retailer are not appreciated. 


One of the hindrances to our success is, of course, the 
department stores of the larger cities. It is our idea that 
many of our customers have compared their prices with 
ours, and consequently purchased goods from these 
stores which in many instances have proven worthless 
stuff. We believe that if there was some way of reach- 
ing the people who run these department stores and 
preventing them from making such a slaughter in prices, 
there would be much more Hardware, Tinware and Cut- 
lery sold throughout our country than at present. This, 
however, we presume is an impossibility, as we have 
no idea that they could possibly be reached in any way. 

Another hindrance, but not of much account, is a lit- 
tle shortage of money in the pockets of the farmers of 
this section. 


The catalogue house question is becoming more and 
more serious, and the only help to be looked for is a 
thorough combination of retailers in the Interstate Asso- 
ciation and a combined effort of retailer and jobber, 
through their national associations, to correct the diffi- 
culty. 

I wish I could make the retail dealer appreciate the 
importance of joining the State retail association. He 
is between “the devil and the deep sea,” to put it 
tersely. The jobbers have a 
magnificent organization, that en- 
ables them to say even to the 
big consolidations: “ You make a 
certain differential for jobber in car lots and retailer in 
car lots.” And they toe the line, and if there were no 
better illustration of the benefits of organization than 
what it has done for the jobber, any retailer who would 
just stop in his mad rush for wealth to think one good 
hard thought would see the point. 

I leave it to the reader to designate which is the devil 
and which the deep sea; but there are certain very big 
institutions who are trying to convince the manufac- 
turers that they buy many lines as largely as jobbers 
and are entitled to jobbers’ prices. 

Now here is the point. If retailers fail to organize 
and stand shoulder to shoulder, the jobbers use their 
power to look out for number one; realize a handsome 
profit on their sales; give the retail dealer his goods at 
a stiff cost and let him hustle to meet his cut throat 
competition. The retailer is the one to have the night 
sweats and do the figuring to hold his own. 

But if retailers are thoroughly organized, then what? 
Jobbers’ organization wakes up and helps the retailer, 
or we can try co-operative buying on a national scale. 

Then jobber’s profit is cut and he 

Improving the is the one to do the figuring. 

Retailer’s Position. Neither of the above extremes is 

desirable, but with thorough co- 
operation and organization of the retail dealers and a 
firm stand taken with both manufacturers and jobbers 
for what is fair and right to protect his interests, the 
position of the retail dealer, instead of steadily getting 
worse from year to year, as it is sure to do if we do not 
organize thoroughly, will just as surely improve and get 
better—and very much better. 

There is not a retail dealer in the United States to- 
day doing an annual business of $10,000 or more who 
could not improye his financial condition $100, besides 
his expenses, by attending a 
retail Hardware dealers’ con- 
vention. If he is lazy and 
shiftless in his methods, it will 
make him a hustler. If he is too venturesome, it will 
make him more careful. No man can rub up against 
50 or 100 other retail dealers without improving him- 
self to a great extent. The Interstate Association has 
already doubled the power of every State association, 


The Need of Retail 
Organization. 


Financial Value of 
Hardware Conventions. 
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We depend upon the agricultural interests, and in our 
comunity have a good degree of prosperity. Prices are 
good, we might say high, for nearly everything the farm- 
cr bas raised this season. Yet we believe that the farm- 
er has not purchased at home in proportion to his re- 
sources, 

One of the principal hindrances with 
Keeping Trade which we have to contend is the order- 
at Home. ing from catalogue houses, which has 
become quite general during the past 

five years. 

We issue illustrated price-lists of staple goods at 
least once a year, and try to command more of the trade 
going outside, and thus far we have good results. 


—_ 
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PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL HARDWARE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Venrsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
iion was organized at a meeting held at the Mononga- 
hela House, Pittsburgh, on the 12th inst. The entire 
proceedings were characterized by a unity of purpose 
und resolution, and the testimony was clear that an or- 
ganization should be established for mutual protection. 
About 35 merchants were in attendance. 

The meeting was held under the auspices of the 
Monongaheia Valley Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and was called to order by President G. L. Moore 
of Brownsville, who stated the object of the meeting. 
closing his remarks with a brief history of the sectional 
organization. The forenoon session was taken up chief- 
ly with short discussions on existing conditions and 
proposed remedies. On reassembling in the afternoon 
M. L. Corey, secretary of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, gave an interesting and very in- 
structive talk on the Indiana State Association, the dif- 
ficulties it encountered, how some of them were over- 
come, while others were still unsolved. He urged a 
united effort to bring about a solution of many difficult 
problems that beset the trade, giving some illustrations 
of marvelous results wrought by a steadfast and united 
effort. He pointed out that organization unites socially, 
a friendly feeling being thus engendered, which dissi- 
pates the deadly competition that often arises through 
misunderstanding. At the close of his remarks one pur- 
pose seemed to animate those present, and that was to 
establish an organization that all might reap the benefits 
that have come so freely to those already in the fold. 
Some discussion arose as to the name of the new asso- 
ciation. As the representation was from the Western 
end of the State it was thought the name of Western 
Pennsylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
would be appropriate. Others thought the scope of the 
organization should embrace the entire State, and the 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this association be known as the Penn- 
sylvania Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and that 
its membership include retail Hardware dealers ex- 
clusively. 

Resolved, That we affiliate with the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association. 

The following officers were elected: 

G. L. Moore, president, Brownsville. 

Geo. J. Rudolph, vice-president, Pittsburgh. 

J. F. Frye, secretary, Charleroi. 

B. A. Maggini, treasurer, Braddock. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

A. Q. Casselbery, Pittsburgh. 

E. E. Lyon, Greensburg. 

Cc. N. Savage, California. 

B. A. Maggini, Braddock. 

C. O. Shroyer, Dawson. 

The association then adjourned to meet on the second 
Wednesday in February at the Monongahela House, 
Pittsburgh. This date is, however. subject to change. 

It is gratifying thus to note that the retail Hardware 
merchants of the great State of Pennsylvania have 
swung into line for self defense by means of an associa- 
tiun, and it is hoped that the present membership may 
be largely augmented before the next meeting in 
February. Any information desired in regard to the 
association will be cheerfully furnished by Mr. Frye, 
the secretary. 
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NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


N accordance with an annual custom the monthly meet- 
ing of the New England Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which was held at the United States Hotel, Boston, 
Wednesday, December 11, was observed as the anni 
yersary of ladies’ night. Once a year the members of 
this association entertain the ladies at dinner. For this 
occasion the Entertainment Committee—D. Fletcher 
Sarber, Henry M. Saunders and James A. Farless— 
provided a programme of exceptional interest. The 
guests assembled in the parlors of the hotel between 
5 and 6 p.m., where a reception was held by S. D. 
Balkam and Mrs. Balkam, representing the association; 
Lieutenant-Governor John L. Bates, representing the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Mrs. Katherine Lente 
Stevenson, president of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
and Rey. George R. Grose. During the reception and 
throughout the dinner hour music was furnished by the 
Ladies’ Schubert Orchestra. The Reception Committee— 
Samuel H. Thompson, Lowell; E. C. W. Bliss, Boston; 
Henry M. Sanders, Boston; George J. Mulhall, Boston; 
E. Loring Richards, Boston; L. W. Thompson, Woburn; 
John B. Hunter, Boston: James P. Mackey, Brookline; 
Thomas H. Baldwin, Boston—introduced the guests, and 
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at 6 o'clock the company sat down to dinner. At the 
close of the banquet First Vice-President S. D. Balkam, 
who presided in the absence of President George W. 
Burditt, who was detained by illness, delivered the fol- 
lowing address of welcome, in connection with which 
he related several entertaining stories: 


Mr. Balkam’s Remarks. 


Owing to the illness of our president it becomes nty 
duty and gives me great pleasure to extend to you, our 
lady guests, a most cordial welcome to this the ninth 
annual banquet of our association. It gives me pleasure 
because you are enabled to see what manner of men we 
are who are in the Hardware business. Our calling is 
often hard and very wearing, yet we have times of re- 
posing, and to-night is certainly one of our times of re- 
joicing. It is because of your presence that we have 
with us our highly esteemed Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Hon. J. M. Bates; also our honored friend, Mrs. Steven- 
son, one of the pioneer workers in the temperance cause. 
Such privileges are not accorded at our ordinary meet- 
ings, which are held seven months in the year, some of 
which are very interesting and some are not, but we are 
always confident that ladies’ nights will be a success. 
In closing this reminds me of the story of a colored 
preacher, who, at the funeral of a brother, spoke some- 
thing as follows: “ Friends, we are gathered to-day in 
great affliction. Death has taken our brudder, leaving 
us in great mystery. We are full of doubts and fears, 
not knowing the future. Some says he was a good man, 
some says he was a bad man, some says he’s gone to 
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heaven, some says he’s gone to the other place: so we 
are still full of doubts and fears. But, bless the Lord, 
in all our sorrow, doubts and fears, we have one great 
consolation—we know he’s dead.” 


Address of Charles E. Adams. 


At the close of his address Mr. Balkam introduced 
Charles E. Adams of Lowell, who acted as toastmaster. 
Mr. Adams spoke as follows: 

In behalf of the New England Hardware Dealers’ 
Association I extend a cordial welcome to our guests, 
representing the State government, the Christian Tem- 
perance Union and the clerical profession, and indulge 
in the hope that the enjoyment we receive by their 
presence may in some measure be imparted to them. 

To the ladies who honor and grace the occasion we 
express our deep appreciation for two reasons: First. 
that it is gratifying to the members to have the ladies 
interested in our association, and, also, as woman is 
man’s conscience, it is a good thing for a man always 
to have his conscience with him. 

Victor Hugo well said that the nineteenth century 
was the woman’s century, and incidentally it can be 
stated that Massachusetts women performed their part 
in creating its history. To-day there is not a reform 
of any magnitude that is not receiving the attention of 
these modern mediums for the education of the public. 
known 2s women’s clubs, and whose influence, I believe, 
will in the immediate future exceed any other in ad- 
vancing the moral welfare of mankind. 

An “ideal place” is the planet Mars, where the peo- 
ple have no competition, no trials or tribulations, no 
government, all brothers and sisters of one great com- 
mon family, at peace with the outside world as well as 
their own planet. We have not quite reached that con- 
dition upon this mundane sphere, but are making prog- 
ress, which, if followed to a conclusion, may place us 
in such delightful surroundings. 

Edward Bellamy’s looking backward from the year 
2000 seems to-day almost in the light of prophecy. You 
will recollect he mentions the conduct of business by 
large aggregations of capital, and resistance by the 
people until finally they recognized and accepted the 
process as a logical evolution necessary to open a golden 
future for humanity. 

Individuality is to-day practically lost, except in iso- 
lated instances; aggregate effort is the factor that domi- 
nates the commercial and industrial world. but the in- 
evitable result will be a tendency to a closer control by 
the people. 

Municipalities in the old world are rapidly assuming 
control of quasi-public corporations, and in this country 
agitation has already commenced which will place the 
ownership of heat, light and power plants in many of 
our cities and towns in municipal control, and the 
United States will have governmental supervision over 
the interstate transportation, telephone and telegraph 
lines 

The world is growing better every day, and I believe 
these great international expositions are doing magnifi 
cent work in advancing the social, ethical and material 
welfare of all nations. 

The Parliament of Religions held at the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition, where the greatest exponents of 
the religious truths of all ages and climes earnestly de- 
fended their interpretations, with the utmost harmony 
prevailing throughout the session, it is believed exerted 
a powerful influence in elevating the standard of honor, 
integrity and tolerance throughout the world, and gave 
fresh impetus to the channels of trade and commerce 
by a new presentation of that great abiding truth—the 
brotherhood of man. 


Other Speakers 


Mr. Adams then presented Lieutenant-Governor John 
L. Bates, who extended the greetings of the Common- 
wealth, and in the course of his address made some per- 
tinent allusions to the Hardware business, referring to 
the time, not so remote, when the ordinary type of mod- 
ern hand Agricultural Implements were first introduced 
into this country by immigrants, and described how 
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these Hoes and Forks were soon imitated and later im- 
proved by the country blacksmiths of Connecticut, and 
from whom, by a rapid process of evolution, the modern 
Hardware manufacturer developed. 

The next speaker was Rey. George R. Grose of New- 
ton, whose topic was “ The Christian Virtues in Busi- 
ness.” 

The principal address of the evening was made by 
Mrs. Stevenson, whose subject was “ Twentieth Cen- 
tury Problems.” Mrs. Stevenson spoke of social prob- 
lems in a hopeful vein, referring particularly to the 
higher standards which now prevail in the business 
world and to the fact that a premium is put upon a 
clear brain and strong body free from the baneful in- 
fluences of narcotics. Although the speaker is most 
prominent in temperance work, her view of the subject 
as given on this occasion was broad and liberal, and 
expressed in most graceful language. 

An address, “ Art in Hardware,” which was on the 
programme, was omitted owing to the absence of O. E. 
Brandt of Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company of New York, 
who at the last moment was obliged to send a telegram 
of regret. 

Between the addresses a cornet solo by Miss Damon 
and a violin obligato by Miss Deul were given. After 
the regular programme had been finished E. J. Neale 
of Lowell read a letter from President George W. Bur- 
ditt, in which Mr. Burditt expressed his regret at not 
being able to be present. In referring to the letter and 
the president's illness many expressions of sympathy 
were made, and on motion of Mr. Neale a resolution of 
sympathy was passed and ordered forwarded to Mr. 
Burditt. 

The next monthly meeting of the association occurs 
in February, and at that time the annual election of 
officers will be held. Charles E. Adams of Lowell, who 
is president of the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 
as well as a member of the New England Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, was unanimously elected to repre- 
sent the latter organization in the State Board for three 
years. 

In accordance with a provision of the by-laws the 
acting president announced Samuel H. Thompson, Wil- 
liam D. Parlin and Edward A. Loomis as a committee 
to report at the next meeting a list of names for all 
offices excepting that of president. This brought the ex- 
ercises to a close. 

The evening was a success in every respect, the at- 
tendance being about 75. The banquet in all its ap- 
pointments and the arrangements in every detail were 
perfect, for which the several committees are entitled to 
great praise, among whom ex-President D. Fletcher 
Barber and Secretary Farless were indefatigable in their 
efforts. 


ip, 


SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 
IMPLEMENT AND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Kansas and Oklahoma Implement and Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association was held in Wichita, Kan., on the 4th 
and Sth inst. in the council chamber of the City Hall. 
S. H. Myton of Winfield, Kan., occupied the chair, and 
a large number of members were in attendance. Among 
the papers read at the convention were those by B. B. 
Breed of the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company, South 
Bend, Ind., on “The Relations of the Dealer and man- 
ufacturer from a Traveling Man's Standpoint,” and by D. 
W. Blaine of Pratt, Kan., on * The Supply and Demand 
for Prison Binder Twine, from a Dealer’s Standpoint.” 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Charles Watson, Pond Creek, Ok.; vice- 
presidents, John Baumstark, Harper, Kan.; 8. H. Myton, 
Winfield, Kan. Directors: F. M. Spangler, Mulhall, 
Ok.; W. H. Hubbard, Conway Springs, Kan.; Henry 
Noble, Aiva, Ok. 
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J. C. MeGeary has disposed of his business at Leech- 
burg. Pa., to the Leechburg Hardware Company. 
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NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the North Dakota Re 
tail Hardware Association have decided to hold the 
next, the fifth, annual meeting of the association in 
Fargo, February 19 and 20, 1902. 
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WABASH SCREEN DOOR COMPANY. 

HE WABASH SCREEN DOOR COMPANY, Mar- 
T quette Building, Chicago, are doing everything pos- 
sible to supply the deficiency in their output resulting 
from the recent burning of their large factory at Rhine- 
lander, Wis. Their factory at Memphis, Tenn., is for- 
tunately in operation. ‘The president of the company is 
arranging to secure an idle plant in the Northwest, which 
will immediately be stocked with the necessary ma- 
chinery. The day after the fire, Screen Door and Stove 
Board machinery was at once ordered so as to be able 
to equip any available factory as speedily as possible. 
It is hoped to have a plant of this kind in operation by 
January i. By running the Memphis plant night and 
day and adding the output of the emergency faetory the 
company believe that they will be able to take care of 
their trade much better than had been expected. They 
are confident they will be in shape to make Stove Boards 
earlier than ever and in larger quantities. They have 
requested their customers to cut down the line of fancy 
Doors usually purchased, and in this way make it some- 
what easier to supply the general trade. The company 
are greatly pleased with the expressions of sympathy 
which have been received from Hardware merchants in 
all parts of the country. The managers of the company 
are very energetic and assure the trade that they will 
do everything possible to supply their wants. 





THE FRANKLIN GALVANIZED WARE MFG. 
COMPANY. 


HE FRANKLIN GALVANIZED WARE MFG. 
COMPANY, Franklin, Ind., have lately been in- 
corporated wiih the following officers: P. W. Payne, 
president; D. A. Forsyth, vice-president; W. B. Jennings, 
secretary; A. F. Curtis, treasurer, and W. H. Unversaw, 
manager. The ofttice, factory and warehouse of the com- 
pany are nearing completion. Nearly all their machin 
ery has been contracted for, and they will begin install- 
ing it about December 23. They purpose to manufac- 
ture nearly all kinds of Galvanized and Japanned Ware 
from the sheets—that is, Galvanized Steel Tanks, Tubs, 
Buckets, Half Bushel Measures and various other ar- 
ticles, including the filling of special orders for heavy 
Galvanized Steel Tanks. The company expect to have 
their plant ready for operation about January 15, 1902. 


—_ 


THE FEDERAL BOILER & SUPPLY COMPANY. 


HE FEDERAL BOILER & SUPPLY COMPANY 
have been incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, with a capital of $3,500,000. The new company 
are a practical consolidation of the Kellogg-Mackay- 
Cameron Company of Chicago; the Kewanee Boiler 
Company of Kewanee, Ill.; the Model Heating Company 
ef Philadelphia and Uniontown Acme Radiator Com- 
pany of Uniontown, Pa. The principal office of the 
new company will be in New York City. The directors 
of the company are: E. E. Baker, Clarence V. Kellogg, 
W. H. Pfahler, B. F. Baker, A. C. Mott, J. P. Dugger, 
James Mackay, W. A. Cameron, E. P. Mott, L. G. Me- 
Crum aod W. D. Kellogg, The officers of the company 
are: Clarence V. Kellogg, president; W. H. Pfabhler, 
vice-president, and B. F. Baker, treasurer. The business 
of each of the concerns included will be managed sep- 
arately as heretofore, so far as the solicitation and ship- 
ment of orders are concerned. 
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H. Pfeiffer & Son, successors to J. C. Peters & Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., are jobbers and dealers in Builders’ 
and Shelf Hardware. They have two salesmen on the 
road, who cover Indiana, Ohio and Michigan territory. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


WITTE HARDWARE Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Cata- 
logue embracing. Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Ammunition 
and Sporting Goods. The catalogue contains 135 pages, 
illustrated, with prices. The company state that they 
will furnish on request a net price-list to dealers only, 
to whom they sell exclusively. 

DopGrE, HALEY & Co., Boston, Mass.: A book of near- 
ly 400 pages, entitled ** Heavy Hardware Reference.” It 
is a catalogue of iron, steel and Heavy Hardware, 
Blacksmiths’, Machinists’. Contractors’ and Railroad Sup 
plies, of which they are importers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers’ agents. 

KInG HARDWARE Company, Atlanta, Ga.: A special 
catalogue of 203 pages, representing the full and com- 
plete line of Mechanics’ Tools which they carry in stock. 

THE WISCONSIN REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Eau Claire, 
Wis.: Catalogue of the Wisconsin Peerless and Badger 
Refrigerators. These Refrigerators are made with a 
cleanable flue wall. This consists of a square hollow 
device attached to the center and inner side of the wall, 
forming a flue within a flue, thus aiding in the rapidity 
of the circulation. These side flues can be removed to be 
cleansed as desired. Specially designed fittings are used, 
such as a special form of ice rack and an efficient drain 
pipe and drip cum. The Peerless lines occupies 52 pages 
of the catalogue, and is shown in a full variety of styles 
covering all constructions, including ‘Sideboards for do 
mestic use and large sizes for grocers and butchers. The 
last ten pages of the catalogue illustrate the Badger line, 
which is a well finished style of Refrigerators offered at 
a somewhat lower price. 

Tne T. C. Prouty Company, Albion, Mich.: Catalogué 
illustrating the No. 4 Prouty Door Hanger. The Prouty 
Hanger has a round top track constructed of sheet 
steel, having the lower edges turned in so as to form a 
double track to support wheels on each side of the Hang- 
er, Which is constructed with two wheels at each end. 
This Hanger and track are so constructed that they can 
be adjusted to make sliding doors stand true, even 
though one jamb may be out of line with the other. The 
track has a flexible joint in it, and every joint is stag- 
gered so that the opposite wheels are not on the joint at 
the same time. The catalogue is a specimen of beauti- 
ful book work. 

THE STANDARD WELDING Company, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Price-list relating to their Seamless Steel Tubes, Rims, 
Cylinders and Boiler Flues for automobiles and other 
purposes. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY, Omaha, 
Neb.: Catalogue of nearly 250 pages devoted especially 
to their line of Builders’ Hardware. It is finely printed, 
and presents their line in an attractive and satisfactory 
manner. A well executed picture of their new and ¢ca- 
pacious establishment appears as a frontispiece. 


CALENDARS, &c. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, Worces- 
ter, Mass.: Calendar for 1902, containing a f«ac-simile of 
a pastel drawing of ‘“ The Hunting Girl.” They will be 
pleased to mail copies without charge to those who men- 
tion The Iron Age when writing. 

Atmon H. Foce & Co., Houlton, Maine, jobbers and 
retailers of Hardware, &c. 

MAIN BELTING Company, Philadelphia, with branch 
office at 55 and 57 Market street, Chicago, manufactur- 
ers of Leviathan Belting. 

THE IRONSIDES ComMPANY, manufacturers of the [ron- 
sides Paints, &c., Columbus, Ohlo: Nickel Plated Cellu- 
loid Match Box. 

WALTER A. ZELNICKER, 208 North Third street, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of Ring and Chain Dogs, Long 
Link Conveyor Chain, Prepared Roofing, &c., and dealer 
in Mill and Factory Supplies, Railroad Equipment, 
Heavy Hardware, &c.: A large calendar for 1902 and 
celluloid pin tray. 

THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, 
Conn.: An attractive lithographed desk calendar which 
they will be pleased to send to any on receipt of one 
stamp to defray postage. 
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AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 

MeDowell & Graves are successors to McDowell & 
Pettigrew in the wholesale and retail Hardware, Stove, 
Farm LIniplement and Buggy and Wagon business in 
( ibeol, Mo. 


Ripou Hardware Company, Ripon, Wis., have been 
organized and have bought the stock of Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Sporting Goods, Furnaces, 
&e., formerly carried by Charles Cowan. 


Bare Bros. have succeeded Remy & Bare Bros., 
wholesale and retail Hardware, Mansfield, Ohio, and 
wil continve the business at the old stand. 


M. B. Marshall has purchased an interest in the 
Hardware business of Thompson Bros., Malone, N. Y., 
and the style has been changed to H. D. Thompson & 
Co. The firm advise us that they are improving their 
facilities for the prompt shipment of orders. ‘They 
have also increased their capital and enlarged their 
stock, and are giving particular attention to the jobbing 
end of the business, putting an additional salesman on 
the road. 

Hawkins Hardware Company have purchased the 
business formerly conducted by Hanson & Son, Vermil- 
lion, S. D. 





H. J. Stuchbery has lately opened up a new stock 
of Hardware, Stoves, Sporting Goods and furniture in 
Ringwood, Oklahoma. 


Jones, Byrd & Co. are a new Hardware concern at 
Limestone, Tenn., handling in addition to Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricuitural Imple- 
ments, Cement, Lime, &c. 


J. KE. Farrell, Hyde Park, Mass., has recently taken 
possession of his new building. His line comprises 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implements, Sporting Goods, Seeds, &c. Mr. Far- 
rell reports a satisfactory business, with a promising 
outlook for the future. 


Kolp Hardware Company, Hobart, Oklahoma, have 
recently embarked in business at that point, handling 
both Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Agricul- 
tural Implements. 


Irisbee & Saxton have succeeded Sharp & Frisbee in 
the Hardware and Stove business in Long Beach, Cal. 


Waterman Hardware Company, Geo. Waterman, 
president and treasurer, Albany, N. Y., have lately 
opened a new store at 141 South Pearl street. They are 
carrying a full line of Hardware, Tools, Kitchen Uten- 
sils, &e. 

A. M. Bannard has sold his Hardware, Stove, Farm 
Machinery, Wagon, Buggy and furniture business, at 
Brownsville, Ore., to J. W. Ross, who will continue at 
the old stand. Mr. Bannard has acquired the furniture 
business of M. Wilbur, Grant’s Pass, Ore., and expects 
later to enlarge it and add the sale of Stoves and Gen- 
eral House Furnishings. 
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The Eureka Step Ladder 

The step ladder shown herewith is offered by John S. 
Tilley, Watervliet, N. Y. The ladder has a special style 
of hinge, connected front and back, bolted on, rodded 
and well braced with iron braces. The ladder is also 
made with the open back, as shown in the.detached cut 
to the right, which is preferred, it is stated, by most 
painters, as it admits using a plank to make a platform 
more readily. The ladder is also made with a pail rest. 
The manufacturer explains that the ladder is particular- 
ly adapted for painters, carpenters, fruit picking and mill 
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use, or in fact wherever a durable step ladder is required. 
It is pointed out that the ladder fills all the requirements 


of a first-class article, and is not cumbersome. It is 








The Eureka Step Ladder. 


made in eight sizes, from 5 to 12 feet, in even foot 
lengths. 
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Goulds’ Sentinel, Jr., Double Acting Spray Pump. 





The Goulds Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., are 
offering the double acting spray pump illustrated here- 
with. It is designed especially for the requirements of 








Goulds’ Sentinel, Jr., Double Acting Spray Pump. 


orchardists and orange growers desiring quick work at 
high pressure. Notwithstanding the large capacity of 
ihe pump, it is remarked, one man can operate it con- 


stantly against over 100 pounds pressure without undue 
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is outside guided, so that it runs perfectly straight, and 
that the air chamber is 5 x 30 inches in size. The pump 
when ordered without hose has 1-inch suction and two 
1.-inch discharge brass hose couplings, also brass strain- 
er. Brass Y’s for fitting two leads of discharge hose on 
a side are furnished when ordered. Hose can be fur- 
nishked in any length and any number of leads, double 
nozzles, extensions, &c. 
i EE ere 


Combination Egg Cup and Cutter. 


The Edmonds-Metzel Mfg. Company, 778 to 784 West 
Lake street, Chicago, have just brought out the Combi- 
nation egg cup and cutter, herewith illustrated. It is 
intended for table and kitchen use, for handling eggs 
neatly, whether raw or boiled. It makes a clean cut 
through the shell and avoids holding the egg in the 
hand. The device consists of three parts, which are let- 
tered in the accompanying illustration. The egg is 
placed in the holder C, with the small end down. It is 
next cavered by the cap B, which is firmly pressed on 
the top of the egg and has three needles or projections 





Combination Egg Cup and Cutter. 


ut equal parts of its circumference, which pierce the 
shell. The cover A is then set on top. This cover has a 
knife blade, which is forced into the shell, and, the 
cover being revolved, makes a clean cut through the 
shell, enabling the top of the sheil to be lifted off. 


_ 
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Side Cutting Long Nose Plier No. 622 





The Smith & Hemenway Company and the Utica 
Drop Forge & Tool Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, are putting on the market the side cutting long 
nose plier herewith illustrated. The advantages claimed 
for the plier are that having a long, narrow nose it can 
be used in deep, narrow quarters in which an ordinary 
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effort. It is explained that the pump is often used with 
six nozzles on the end of one extension pipe; also with 
several leads of hose. It is pointed out that the piston 
is easily and quickly repacked; that all valves are easily 
accessible; that the piston, piston rod, valves, valve 
seats and cylinder lining are brass; that the piston rod 


tool would not work; that it will do the work of a reg- 
ular tool and that it is convenient to carry. Every tool, 
it is remarked, is carefully tested at the factory before 
being sent out. The plier is referred to as being adapted 
to the use of telephone manufacturers, machinists, en- 
gineers, electricians and jewelers. 
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General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 

that 18, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
prer, are printed in Italics, and the prices named. unless other- 
vise Stated represent those current in the market as obtain 
ble by the fair retail Hardware trade. whether from manu- 
acturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack 
ges often command higher prices, while lower prices are 
requently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
esponsible for their correctness. They usually represent 
be prices to the smull trade, lower prices being obtainable 
py the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices 1s indicated by means 
pf the symbol @, Thus 8315@831;&10% signifies that the 
rive of the goods in question ranges from 33144 per cent. dis- 
ount to 3344 and 10 per cent discount. 


_ 





1901. 


Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED DECEMBER 17. 


Cut Prices.—JIn the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices »y tne jobbing trade, whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THR 
Tron AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (April 4, 1901), which gives a 
classified list of the prodncts of onr advertisers and thus 
s°rves as @ DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 

Standard Lists. — 
Lists ”’ 
leading goods. 


A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





f Axies— Iron or Steel. 
djusters Blind— Conaantt Loose Collar....444@5c)\ 3 
Domestic, # dos. $3.00. --3334@881681 04 Concord, oe Collar....L%@ ec) 3 
SEs eat barind daniels One takes 104 | No. 1 Common........... 20; c\3 
imme rman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. ie —- i Style. 354( ¢c { S 
ivO soti 5 hY al 
Window Stop— _ | Nos. 110 the.ee... 202 spite | E 
ves" Patent. epee careeccescase sevcoe -SORSE Nos. 15to 18..... .... ..78@75&10%| © 
spiia’s Perfection TTT TTTiTT ett Nos. 19 to 22.. vececere. IS@I5@:108 r 
Ammunition—See Oaps, Car- Boxes, Axle— 
tridges, Shells, &c. Common and Concord, os burned. 
nvils-American— C » Deere 
Al oa damner, W rougat 8 286084 , ‘common and Concord, turned. 
(eu r@nvon,... HI 
eee oe mina J Waar cs Half Patent. ve teeseasssen.lb, 8@IC 


bedden. Wrou 


ooo Oe 
brand, ae ‘ 





aldwolt now new Pie... 
Puilman’s 





- 9@9, ¢ vane" 
Imported— eee pring eee eeeeees 
r Wright’s..... occcveseonees -9' g@oue Spring Ba Balances 5)£10Q@5 1b 10851 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— Light $ * Balances. eden - 408105 
liers Falls Co., $18.00............ «+208 Birale Sef tele bccgenesetocese _ 
ii 
Apple Parers—See Parers, no ae 
Appie, & RRR ET 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— Barb ‘Wire—see Wire, Barb. 
Hull Bros. UO.: ster s— 










Lute uf 1 Gu. .cccccceessccccccscceccc BO 


, “= = a) 9 Ib., per Ib.. 
scneseede colt £%@Sc 


pinat.Or LOC. secccese- ses 













Lots uf 3 GOS. .c0..-+ ereveccescceescesBOe Beams, Scale— 
Augers and Bits— Chatiillon'e No.1 roe eee 
om. Double Spur. Re. 70@70@10g | Chattillon’s No. 3.227222222.°0 2.27000 “408 
Boring MACHINE AUVYCTS,.06.ccccece = 

Gud 108 10@ 708 108 Beaters— Ege # gro. 
ar Bits, 12-in, CWUEE. 0.0000 10% No. 6Steel Handle Dover... .... 86.50 
Jennings’ Pat No. 10 Cast Handle D >ver......... 33.00 


No. 10 Steel Handle Dover........ 33°00 


C8. cce — 
on Auger end oii Bint 16 Ex. Hy. Steel Hul....... . 35 00 


 Teemapetem r Rival...... pg oeeeces eecie 1.00 
apie, in Mfg. ro. 
Sinings H. Jennings ‘st 40%] No. 60 Improved Dover........... .50 
No. 30. K. Jennings’ List ee : No, 75 Improved Dover ora i 
ussell Jonnings’............- 2 No. 75-2 Imp’d Dove-, Tin’d...... .00 
‘Hommedieu ; Bitsid&iég16e10 No. 100 improved Dover.......°.: 
nage eee BiUS..cceesseves 


No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d...89 50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel.$15 00 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’d.3:7.00 
gens *s, Standard soveseee® GOz. $1.75 
onder (8.8. & Co.).........# gro. $7.50 


ws— 
seglon' Standard § List. 70@ 704 10% 


ugn’s Black. .........-++00 
gh’s Jenni 
nell's Auger 
o-il’s Bell H 
nell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist. 

he's epemapett -_ (R. 
































ccecccncoecese ececcseceee C. E. Jennings & Co.. B - 60& 10% 
Bit Stock Drilis— &:E eninge & C0. and staves ++ 8348 
andard List.....s0+.++++ C5Q@65R5% Inch.. 80 8% $8 $8 $3 40 
Expansive Bits— Each. nee. 75 4.25 1.80 5,35 6.15 
‘ssmall, $15; large, $26 .....60&10¢ | Extra Length: : 
rigne’s ba Pawtern, ' No. o 1. Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 | % 
0Z., ; *ereeee 
. Jeniiings & Co., Steer’s Pat... Molders— 5. 
bese nits veceeeQUS 1 Inch.. 9 10 11 18 % 16 [A, 
Gimlet Bits— Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | 2 
ommon Double Cut..gro, $2.25 poane-- q 
erman Pattern......gro. $3.25 Inch.. "6 nas Am PY a ; . 12 
Holiow Augers— Dos... 88: noma a 
ells-- Cow 
onney Pattern, per doz, out. 00@11.50 9O0E8. 0000006. 75RSQI5L 10% 
ahaa 25104 : enouniasnceesounin nnn 
as prove miasabeeishebaesces SUNG 
TOXAS Star. ....0--secevccccccccececesss. 50% 
Door— 


»Ship Augers ‘and Bits— 


rrr Tere 


seeeeseee 40% 
LE Jennings & Co 
L'Hommedieu’s ........ nacosecces aE 
w atrous’.....e.0s 










Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished.. ooo RSQ ONS 


nent Hate See Haste, Awl. 

*~ White Metal ........0+...-55@55&108 
ra 2 83 Nickel Plated...... ce esee « DOQ@5IE1O% 
H(t ulled.. seoeas Ge gro. $2.75@3. 2 Swiss occcceccces cece OU “rt 
niandled, Shoutdered.gro.6s: Giver Giline............... lug 
f nhandled, Patent.....gro. 66 Miscellaneous 
ea {wis; Ferm Bells.. aie lb. 2@2s4c 

ihandled, Patent....gro. 31@34c Steel Alloy Church and School..... 

nhandied, Shouldered. gro.6£@70c 9, ode loks@ box 
ratch 'Avls: National Bell Foundry 

Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@'.0 Su mtor Cast Steel Chueh and senool 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11.50@ 12.09 | witmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co . Gena ee 


Awl Tool orn eltin be 
wt and oe! 6Sete A strey ee 75@10@380% 


Rss ie ate. Common Standard. .......75Q75410% 
xes-- Sta 











he x 1. .cccccccescccccesTIQ@I0L 19% 
‘ rst Ouality, best brands.$5.50@ 5.75 5 
L ral Quality, other brandsgs.26@5.50 | High Grade....... b0#10@ sod toes 
e Good On <A = #1,50@4.75 | Poeton Bs a Stftehed, Ampertal...... 4% 
700 “ eer eeeeeeeee Bl. cere 
d beat Faas _grancccowens ym i SE ccectanetatercinin 54 
ap a CB. 000. FE.50Q@5.75 Niagara. ee essececees eeeccees eeeees ae ret 
i- vled acid 85¢e dor. Leather— 
sle Croase—see Greave, Arie. | Extra Heavy, Short Lap. ,..0#10@604 











Requiar Short T. es cee 20 ce OWM6085% 
Standard . +000 Oh 10@55 10% 
Light SUMMNIND 6 ican ceesee ne 65 @70% 
RMGROY LACTIS 566 vicccecveces 604 10% 
Cotton— 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: 
ST EE vadeucecocetraeunces 602104 
Bo cosneutes «ae -conet 70% 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 
Benders and Upsetters, 


re— 
os River Tire Benders and Upaee. 


stoddard’s Lightning Tire Urpsetters.. 


40@50% 
Bicycle Coods— 
ae S. Leng’s Son’s 1899 list; 


Parts. oo ° 50% 

ay @00 eecccece ee 50% 

Be ccecsscctecs cacseucevscees acccece 60% 
ts 


awit Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Bit Holders—see Holders. 
Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 
Blind Fasteners -—See Fae- 


teners, Blin 
Blind Staples—see Staples, 
Blind. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common W rooden. demuaees 70 10Q7E% 
Cleveland > veel............... 60X10 9708 


Ford’s Star Brand Self amen * > 
0& 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand.. 


50&10% 
x ae Potent Automatic Lock and 
Ut. . -catduseanaiseaneseeqoneitesss 30% 
eines Novelty, Mal. Iron..... -50&108 
po ‘achines, Hoisting. 
= Siete, Stove— 
zee - LOf10@..% 
oits— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


mon, list Jan. 3), °95..65424@..# 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Ot. fag & 


80@50k5% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24,°99.... 
oe 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. $0,'95...70@5@.. 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99..... 704244@.. 
Machine with C. & T. Nuts. : 
C5PTUK@.# 
Notse—The rapid advances in manu- 
Sacturers’ prices enable the jobbers to cut 
prices JSreely. 
Door and Shutter— 
Cade Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


Knob: 
BOCK ..2cc0e 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz...$).26 .30 89 Ah? 65 
Cast Iron Spring Foot: 
RROD .cccees ianien 6 8 10 
POP GOB ccascces $1.00 1.25 1.75 


Cast fron Chain, Fiat, premognete 


TRER. . ..cccecsese 

Per doz ....... $0. 15 1. “05 130 
Oust neh ncaa aves ane 

eeeccovoccee 10 

> Tee go “57 80 1.00 
Wrought. ware. Brass Knob: 

Ineh...0--+- Zz 6 8 

Per doz . gos 50 61 70 1,28 
Wrought Barrel . 0B 10@ LSE 
Wrought * Bronzed. LOLS @50ek 10% 


Wrought Flush, B. K..508:10@60¢104 
Wrought Shutter... eee % 





Wrought Square Neck...... 10% 
Wrought Sunk........ -50@50#& 10% 
Date? FORRES DORE... cocesecesteccecceced 6 
Stove and Plow— 
cts cuowendsr tsnxavne 6085Q..% 
BONO ccccnccccsses cons Cebecseee 077% 
Tire— 
eee wecveccccceced seh 
Norway Tron. - BO@S0B5% 


Americar Screw Com 
Py Phila.. list ¢ 
: ae nile. os aa B oh-ceee 

ay State, Taeeedne 

Franklin Moore Co.: - 
norway Phila , list Oct. 16 "84, 821 

Phila. list Oct, 16, ” 
Fel pee. list Dee. 28, °-9 
Port (h hester Bolt & Nut Company 
Empire, list Dee. 28, ’99 


ot. any "34... B24 


Keystone Phila. list Oct, aoe satin 





Norway Phila , livt Ovt. °84....”. 183 
Upson Nut Co,: sl 
Tire Bolts. ..0..ccsecccessece oreeeess FIGS 





Borers, Tap— 
Borers te Ring, ae -y Hand’ e: 
Inch.. 14 


‘ 14 ’ 
Per doz... $1.30 30D. 6.75 795 
WES suena bale 4eeee a 2% 
PO PB 000 cnnentes $8 65 11.50 

Enterprise Mfg. No. 1, $1.25; No. 
2. $1.65; No. 3. $2. Co. No. 1. 25% 
Boring Machines—See Mo- 

chines, Boring. 


oxes, Mitre— 
RST, hedeseosee eccccecces. 40% 
} IT ids = 930. corescccees 40% 


e —— 
ower ces. Braces are sold at net 


Common Ball, American. .$1.15@1 25 

pe 5 eee ne &104 
Fray’s Genuine Store eeane weft 
ve No. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207" to 

Cc. E * Jennings & Go. hiddarevecsetened soi ion 
DARPA DANO. cc cee ss caccosccceeee 6 

Mavhew's - Action Hay Patent. .504 
- Peck’s Patent........... 

60 10@65&54 


Brackets— 
Wrouvht Steel........ oe 5 Lh5Q@I5H108 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 

Full cases .........+++ eecccescecce: ses 80% 

Broken cases ees - 752104 
Griffin's Pressed Steel.......... étennieee 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets. - -W&108 


Bright Wire Goods—See 
Wire and Wire Goods, 

werollers— 

Wire Goods C .-758 

Buckets, ‘Well and Fire— 


Bucks, Saw— 

Be ccocccccccccecs © see eeee RM BPO, $48.00 
= ee CE ee # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Bull. 

Butts— — ha 
Wrought list Seyi. 








5.00 KO & 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............. one 
Fast Joint, gast iron so@soe 
oin (Os f 10% 
Fast Joint, -sinateie eevee 10% 
ee eee Sas 704108 
BMO0E POR. cccceses -- 7085 @70¢ 108 
Mayer's Hing ges. +++» 7085Q@70¢ 104 
Partiament utts.....-.7 7085 @70¢ 106 
Wrought Steel— 
Table and Back Flaps.......60%) 
Narrow and Br a eaeeus 60% | 3 


Inside Blind . ai 
ps i ae Bd 10% K 
Loose Pin, Balt ‘and a R 
ip ... 75% | 
Javanned, "Ball Tip ‘Butts. “60% 
Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Blind 





| Li B20Q@LELB5S 
ages, Bird— 

Headryx, Brass: 
3UL0, 5000, 1100 series,........ «8 
1200 series + 6 and 060 serian."” scan 4 
200, 300, 600 an 0 series... 

Hendryx Bronze: “aba 
FOR, BOO SOTIES. .ccosccccccce ‘ 40&104 


a “nameled.. 4 
Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks. roe and Heel— 


— 1 prong.........per lb, 84@he 
s 1 prong. ver lb. “ l 

Perkins’ unt Toe — heesecas #57 
Perkins’ Sharp “So aba tata ; 2 4 6 


Can Openers—See Openers,Can 
Cans, Miik— 


0 
Illinois Pattern. * ” iy 10 28 each, 
lowa Pattern.. 2.60 each, 
Buffalo Pattern. |... ry “3 2.50 exch, 


20 
New York Patt’rn3.00 3. x ae ae 


Baltimore Pate’ yen. 50 2.35 $3.10 eac 
Cans, - 
Bu uitalo F fmity 0.1 Cans: 
$48.00 60.00 108"eeo 
BOE Crouseion- 
G.B... + per M8a50 
, Resco M 87QlwWe 
& B..nscccscccccccceses ‘per M 47@500 


Bene 
Primers— a 


eee eet eet esee were 


B. L Caps (Sturtevant * Sci) 
1 RECS peoaatiatie: = 
All other vrimers .., $1106.31 9 


Carpet Stretch 
tchers, C hers— 







































us 











-20y' 20&5% 


€2 THE 
Cartridges A 18 PR amers’.... 

Blank Car.ridges: abinet, Sargemt’s.........-.++:- » SOR 1L0E 
$2 OC. F., $5 50 .....+0++-10L5Q10L 105 | Garriege Makers’, 2.3 Se Ww. Co.. 40&10% 
348 & f +» 0) Qk % | Carriage Makers’ Saxgenvs.. 50a1 
#2 cal, Rim, $1.5 Ve vwen LOGY Li Cl% Besiy, Parallel..........+++-++++ "B8hyk 104 

$2 cal. Rim, $?.°5......10Kk5 Qivekl & Lineman 8, Utica Dro vp Fo: ge & Tool 


B B. Caps, Con., Ball Sw: gi 4 sv@l. 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball... $ 1.1 
Central Fire 
Pistol and Rifle.........@5Q@lLid% 
Primed Sells and Bull: - - 

Te O15 Tai 1 1% 





¥- “i x | Star Socket, All Steel. 


w. 


| 


| 
| 


Rim Fire Sporting..... 50@ 50B5E | 
Rim rire, Military TNE Q@IS 5 16 s| 
punetere oe vec LOL 10Q7I0B 104.5% 
PURGE. sinpaventennes TER LOQDI5EB1IVLS + 
Philadelphia... . etd 5 10B5S | 
RES. ac spanens spe sccenseosvens aes 
Boss Anti-Friction.... «= s.weereee 1&1 
Mariin’s Pate it PONOUIRIED oo ccs cee iD: 
Payson's Anti-Friction My sli) ath ’ 
Standard Kall Bearin. ........... e+ 45S 


Tucker’s Patent, low list. .......+e0...30% 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders. Ca'tle. 
Chain, Coil— 
American ‘Coil, Cask lots: 
3-16 ‘4 6-16 ss 7-16 lg 9-16 
8.00 6.00 5.00 426 bel 4.00 4d 
% %tolin. “es to 1% inch. 
8.85 8.8) 5 per 100 lb, 
Less than Cask lots ania g 5e. 
German Coil,list July 24 97. 60£108 10% 
Halters and Ti 
Halter Chains..........-. 
German Halter Chain, list July 24, 
fe 2 S0LIVE! & 
SE | OER oi. wee 
Trace, Wagon , &e . 
Traces, W ‘estern Standard; 100 pair 
6%—6-8, Straight, with ring. ..830.00 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring... $-1.00 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $35.00 
6%—10-2, Straight, with ring... 38.00 
Add y ~4 pair for Hooks. 


Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link 


Trace, Wagon and —— Chains... 
SOL 1IO@Sva 1 BSS 
Misoeliansous- - 
Jack Chain, wal patna 10,” 


ie 6048 10% 











HG LFUk 10% 

Safet Chain.. Rbeanet eee 7045 v-0e10% 
Gal. amie ae - 404%c 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Breast .. BSk2 

Halter... Kabeis 

Heel..... 

hein..... eccecseccee 

Stallion 


reast 


neida o: mm: “nity : 


Am, Colland Halters... -- 04 0@1585¢ 


Am Cow Ties. --45@50% 
Eureka Coll and ‘falter... | 7°75 @50&5% 
Niagara Coilxnd Halter: 45a 508&5¢ 


Niagara Cow "les,. 
Wire Dog Chains 
Wire oe Go.: 
Do 
U civersl Db]-Jointed Chain., 
alk—(From Jobbers.) 
canst: Blue........970. 42045e 
Carpenters’, Red e+ ae§T0. 37QLO2 
Carpenters’, White.... ..gro. 83@35e 
See also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


.- 4585508 | 0R5t 
secccceeet® 5 /&5% 


60&104 
-++-50% 


Bardaley’s. .......0..+0-seeces ..40210% 
Columbi@. ........00+8 eveerees AOk1OE 
ECUpPO®. .....00++s00+secverssees B0@6UK10% 
hests ee 
Amer! can ‘s fic ool” 2. 
Boys’ Chests, with Toois oseecceocco 
Youths’ Chests, With TOOl]8.c. ..ccccess % 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools... .. .30; 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc, Chests, 
with Tools. A 
os ga and “Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 
eee eeTeeetees eae SUT 
C. FE vennings & Co." ‘s Machinists’ Tool 
CSUSB. .. coccccce Scaihieiark inky h ation agian U% 
Chiseis— 


Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List.. eee agin "= Of 













uck Bros.......-- B04 
Charles Buck 30¢ 
Cc ns Jennings & Go cket Fi miner 
NG YER a RRR er sem ie 608104 
Cc. E. Jennies & Co. Socket Frar a 
60& 10% 
a . covce - 70&5$ 
L&L J. White. sa Siloti pieras ". 80630856 
Tanged— 
Tanaed -leulaacnoteeate soas wok ix 
Buck Bros..........- a 
a les Buck 2 BOC 
KE. Jennings & © %o. Nos: 191, 181. "'25 
u &I1.J. White, Tanged............ 25254 
Cold— 


Cold Chisels, good qualt'y.Ib. 18@15c 
. ‘old Chisels, fair quanty. a, 11@12c 


Cold Chisels, ordinarry....... lb. 8G 9c 
“‘Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00.. — 


M s.ev’s Pla er and Milling.’ S@ 20% 
&kinner Patent Chucks 
Combination Lathe Chucks......... 40¢ 
Driil Ccacks, Patent and Standard. ..307 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 2 


Independent Lathe — en -- 240% 

Iinproved Planer Chucks... coe> see 

Universal Lathe Chucks....... pacves 40% 

aed PGND FOWS. ccocccccese cuce coe. SUF 
@tandard Tool Co.: 

linproved Drill Chuck.......... woes 458 


TTInton Mfg. Co.: 
Com DinaAtlON.....e+cceees ewneene™ - 





ele) 08! Creamery Palis—See Pails, 
30¢ 

Independent... ae 405 ahem h h 

Union Drill.. Cro S, $he epher s'— nai 

Universal 405 | Fort rooks enecccas 

Universal. 834 : Fort Madison, Light aeuamanlal a9 50 





| Saw Giamps, see Viees. Saw walk, 
e ae 
Cleaner Sid lew ae oo net 
Star Shank, All Steel....# doz. $3.75 net 
& ©. Shauk, All «cel, 7% in. # vd Zee 
$3.05; 8 in., $3. 10; 8i4in. » $3.25. 


Cleavers Butchers’— ; 
Koster Bros 4 eikes 39% 
New Have - ¥ ‘age T rool 'Co,%s . ""408 
| Fayette i RK, Plumb.. ag ie 
PS BW... ccccccce cccvee O0@I0&5% 
L.&l. 5 White..... eeseeeceseses . 85% 


Clippers— 
Chicago Vilexible peereene Cmqes y 





Handy To/!let........ ..-¥ doz §7.20 
Mascotte Toilet . ..¥ doz. 83,40 
Monitor follet.... # doz. $¥.00 


Stewart's Patent..... 
Clips Axle— 
Eagle and Superior 4 and 5-16 
eS ee 2 70L108 
Norway, 14 and |! 5-16 inch. 20@ Vk 10% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &e. 
ocks, Brass— 
Serena’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs.65@5% 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, &c.. 
Cocks EO ee 65108 
oftee Mitis—Sce Mills, Coffee. 
ollars Dog— 
Brass, Pope & Stevens’ list 
Embosset Gilt, Pope&Stevens’ list: ote 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list... . 40% 
Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods .. sn 20075 @15E5% 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 


*"-# doz. $10.00 


(eee 65% 
Calipers, Cail’s Patent Inside........ 55% 
Calipers, bouble.. onpescecs sane 
Calipers, Insi: 4 or Outside..........- 654 
COTE, WME aspenes socecscecescnen 60% 
REE EELE EDIE: 50% 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co....... pecogeee 25&10% 


ompressers Corn Shocks 
BT CONE OH Gi nce vccconcsscvcced 


Conductor Pipe, éaica— 


.C. LL. to Dealers: 
Territory. Not nested. Nested. 
Eastern.... TO0d2\o% 7085% 
Central..... 66d10% 70% 
Southern.. 65% 65B3 4% 
S. Western. 60@12\44 108 15% 


Terms, 2% for cash. 

Jobbers receive extra | 2'4@2'4 on car- 
loads loose, and extra 12% on car- 
loads crated 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Sooclers, Water— 


a or $11.50 $14.00 $17.50 $20. So 
$2.00 
No« .. 8 4 6 s 

wontons... wre $25.00 $39.00 $37.50 
$57.00 sie Y >} ‘ 

Coopers’ Toois— 
See /vola, Coopers’, 
Cord— Sash— 

Braided, Drab....... «lb. 25c 

Braided. White, Common..ib. "17@ 18¢ 

Cable Laid Italian, .lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 

Common India.......... lb gv @9%e 

Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. , . 12@16e 

Patent Russia....4.....lb. L ¥%@l8e 
Jable Laid Pussia.......1b. 124%@I1be 

India Hemp, Braided. ue U,@15e 


India Hem — sted. poo ool 10@12c 
Patent Indi a Twisted. .1b.10@.12¢ 
Pearl Braided. ‘cotton . ? ® 17@18¢ 
Massachusetts, White.......... # D 22'¢¢ 


Massachusetts. D ah. -.. BM 2B'c# 
Eddystone Braided Votton....... BD in¢ 
Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....# Db 18¢ 
Oasawan Mills : 

Crown, Solid Braided White. . -B ® 22¢ 






Braided, Giant, White.......... # D Wwe 
Peerless 

Cable Laid Italian....................16¢ 

Cable Laid Kussian,..... Seceee ececcee 14¢ 

Cable Laid India........... acces 12¢ 

Braided India................ etcencees 18¢ 
PRE STEED ceassen sdencavoneenece lu¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 to 12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton .......¥% B 82'¢¢ 

Braided, Italian Hemp... .. + > S2s¢ 


Braided, |.inen » & 49¢ 
hraided, White Cotton, Spot. # DB w8ve@ 
No. Geores, 1¢ extra, 
Stiver | ake 
A quality, Drab, 40¢.........se00.... 15% 
A qui lity, White, 35¢.. g 
B aan Drab, 35¢... ecccecceccces LOS 
uality, White, 306. cceccercccccess 15% 
a reap OGD =v senevesécenenite tt 
Linon, 57'4¢.........---2.06 wes ersecees LOS 
ire, Picture— 
Braided or Twisted 8icb 104 
yote.— There isa good teal of confusion 
in lists, some using old list and others the 
ner list 
, Corn Knives and Cutters 
—see Anives. Cori 
Corn Planters— 
See Planters. Corn— 


Cra ckers, Nut— 

Little Sfant. ° ssccccccoe BF. $24.00 
Cradies— 

Grain... ooceccscccccceseeccccec elle 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, gross.54%@ée 


Cases, 100 pee. A, at factory. 
D. M. Steward Mfg. Co. 


Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 ¥ 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat | ZR 
OF SQUBTE.......-++e0eeee r. ee 50; 3 
Rolling Mill Crayons.....ar. $2.50 f > 
Rallroad Crayons ‘(oom 3 


ition) gr. Pes. 00}5 
See also Chalk, 





IRON AGE 


December 1, 190) 








Cr wy Bars—Scee Bars. Crow. 
vig! SEN ESore— eoeesee ® Gos. $10.00 
“Cutlery, Table— 
Internati nal Silver Company 
No. 12 Medium K nives, 1847. “ doz $3.50 
Star, Eagle, —— & Hamilton and 
Anchor pedir scisseiath .. @ doz oe 
Wm, Rogers & Son .# doz. $250 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Gomeeant 
12 dwt. Medium Knives,....#d0Z. $8.0) 
So. 7 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.59 


Cutters— Glass— 
BE. HA, BawROW CO...cccoccce ssoccocsesed 40% 
Smith & Heminway “o.... 


eat— 
Hale’s..Nos, 11 & 111 12 & 112 18 & 118 











Perdoz.. $9.50 12.50 16.00 
AMETICAD ..... 6... .. sees ee eer eeer nace OOS 
w2O8.. 
Sach..... 7 si0 $25 $50 $80 
Couneciicut... ecoensabserseseessed 
No... 20°°°'40°°°" "60°" TO at 
rach $1.75 — 2.35 3.1.0 8.0 4,00 
Enterprise. Re — wk 
PE sceraes 5 12 
Each...... $2 $3 $2.50 rn $6 
Dixon's, # doz..... groverrocvorges 30& 10@40% 
1 
“"914.00 17.00 $1900 gee. 00 
Home No. 1, ® doz. =e eet - -50&10% 
Little Giant, > Ges. eaainill 5@4% 
Nos. 305 310 312° 322 
835.00 $48.00 $44. a $74.00 $68.00 
ON 56s iscsckene newbrneananit 3356855 
UN as Shee ienee auumatarg 1 2 
__,, DRRRGR RRpe $2.09 $2.50 
New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. 324.00. 
30&10@40% 
oem PK acvsncoarsean S0R10@40% 
Selintes6) bbbkeenenntvens ace 150 


5.00 $18.00 
Chadborn’s Smoked Best Gutter, b Ay 
0. 
Enterprise Beef Shavers....... + -25@30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Cora Grater, BG ......000cse.e¢ 4% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x7. 26 x8, 30x 9.55% 
Kraut Catters 46 « 12,40 x 12......40% 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 


SS eer 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, @ gr....815@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .@22@336 
Tovacco— 
All Iron, Cheap......doz. 91.859 $4, 50 
Enterprise... .............. sae ai 0% 
National, # doz. $21.00.... ones 


Sargent’s, ® doz..No. 2... 
Sargent’s No 2and”l 





Washe 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $10. 00. )..«50&10& 104 
Bo 40% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per oak $9.00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Au .40¢ 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole . seer, 

02. $9.00 
Kohler's Universal. ........ e doz, 314.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant... doz. 
Kohler’s Hercules..........# doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.........# doz. 
Koh'er’s Rival...... nsoenvocslt Gum 00 
Kohler’s Pioneer.......... -# doz. .00 
ee Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 


Samson, # dos. $34.00............. ae 
Dividers—See Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See Checks, Door. 


Qoor Springs 


Doors, Screen— 
Porter's Plain, No. 6.....-...+-. Z. $6 5) 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70. ® = $l. OJ 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1 N) # doz. 


$18; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, $18. 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmit. Di A..each 


$1.50@$1. 75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding. . sso 


74 ar -00 
Breast, emiers Foils, each $3.00 .15@10% 
Breast, ©.. 8. BW. -sccce-scsace- 40@IORSY 
Goodell Automate Driiis: -40&5@40810% 
) nus oD *s automa te Delite Nos, Zant 


stitinianianiaensthaesa coccccces) 

Jonnacn 8 Drill Potnts........ccee * ase 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curt's ..... aaa: 25% 
Ratchet. Perens ..cccccees ecccecessces 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s................. 20@25¢ 


Ratchet. Whitney’s, P.S.& W....... 50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill No. 1, $10.0 00: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12. 
Twist Drilis—_" 
Standard List......... .60P5Q65h5% 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drilig—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill ue Chucke. 
orippe ng. Pans— 
-ans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits ...per doz. 45@70c 
Balsey’sScrew Holder and =, ¥ doz. 


2 .-Inch, $6; 4-in., $7.50 4-in., $9..407 
BUCK BFO6..scece — _ coragsescce 304 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits..... og. 
Champion. ..........0-cs00 aeetenkaal 40210 
Douglass Mfg. .20@20&10¢ 
Fray’s Hol. 


‘die Sets, No. 8, $12.00 L-- 
Gay's Double — Ratchet... 
ioo0dell’s Autome: 

Cone 50&10810@5081 0810854 
Mayhew’s Black Handle 





Mayhew’s Monarch................ doe 104 
New my Specialty Co.. . 50&i04 
t& 
Onna. 50, 36 and a 50&10&10% 
Nos. 20 and 40......... eeceees O92 10% 
Smith & -Mtemenway Cc D vccoccccccond 40&5% 
Stanley’s » Co.'s: 
No. oa. Varnished Hundiles......60&10¢ 
0. 86. vasks gtesboucedecsed ececess.eT0K10% 
eae 
Nos, 05 to 68. ecccescocvecccoses .50% 
No. apocvsqocegsce pbeenteach 408 10% 
Nos. 25, $5'an and 45........ " SoeoRI et 








Eave Trough, Galvanized 


Territory. 
Eastern ...0. ~ saeims 
Central...... “ae onds 
Southern.......-70@1240% e. : 
S. Western....... 70104 ) % 


Terms, 2% for cash. 
See also Conductor Pipe and F) 
E ss Beaters—See Beaters io 
g Openers— 
@ Openers. Ey. 
Elbows and Shoes-— 


Factory shipments.........6U@6 Log 
Perfect Elbows (s. S. & Co.)..... rr 
Emery, Turkisn— 
A to46 5410150! Flow 
KOQ8e0.secersceee th, 5e Sic Sg 
4g Kegs ...... . Ib, 5M4e 5%e  8%@ 
Ee aan se 6e 


10-Ib cans.1 ” case 66 Te 6e 
10-lb.cns,les thani0.tce de Re 
Norr.—ZJn lots | to 3 tone a discowntor 
104 is given, 
Enameled and_ Tinned 
Ware—Sec we are, Hollou 


scutcheon Pins— 
See Pins, L.cutcheon. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeeze: s, Lemon. 


asteners, Blind— 
immer + ee cee-ccccccce: + ONLY 
Fa ucets— 
Cork lined.. a cig 
Metallic Key, Poe Bag Lined 
70@: Oe) ” 
Red Cedar... .ccscccce P 1 
B. & L. B. Uo. eeer -60@ 5041 | 
Lockport, Metal Plug, reduced listsjass 
SEE « nancenseabhsnvovgvanssancen B0@b0R 
Star. Metal Piug new list... .40@40a54 
West's eae Shut eg 508 15 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key... 4(¢ 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key........, 0¢ 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal ay: 562104 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....40¢ 
John Sommer’s piamond 7” er 404 
John Sommer’s I. X. L. Cork Lined. ..50¢ 
John Sommers Reliable Cork L 4 “d 


50&104 

John Sommer’s Chic Gore L Lined. 66 
John Sommer’s O. kK Cork : 508 

John So:nmer’s No Br. a — ar... 50S 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40s 
McKenna, press: 

Burglar Proof, - 

Improved, 3 tnd i inch: 
Self Measurin 

Enterprise # dos. one. 00... c000 408105 

Lane’s, os. $36.00. ...,. .... 40&108 

National Measuring, # dos. 986.00.. AM 


Felloe Plates— 
See P 


en 
Fey rooec 


stic— 
vised i. 1, — 
Bhatt TAVBRGE. .ccccsccceese 76a 
Good Brands... sesete raged 
Fair Brands.,........ 





se ereceerseses Ss 
354 


ee ee ee erereee 


os - esate Stubs’ list, July 21, 


sesso sore eeees © cece cehif 


Fixtures, ‘Grindstone— 
Net Pri ' 
ag "15 Fy 19 21 % 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 8.00 350 1.l0 
P.,S. & W.Co.. ss evesceese OOGSORN 
Reading Hardware Co.............. 604 
SD . . ccosvesescngesone 60&108 104 
Stowell’s Glant Grind stone Hanger... “ 
OZ. 9 
gy Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
He: Mi ines pak ne eneihGeimaoimcen 50R10k1% 
Stowell’ 3 Grindstone Fixtures Light.. 
GUKIO 
Fodder Squeezerse— 
eek ~ ‘ompressors. 


sb ‘. Ke. list. 
Bal Ty Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
70k6 


NEB. «00 crcccessesseeeel Ooh 


How 3 tine..... 





Cocce-ovccee ccblh 
Hay, 8 tine... ....000000ccscbOgs 
ay. , tine. Header and Barley 

orks, 13 to 16 inches. ....66%44 
BManure,& C606 .cce ccccccccetth 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine, .......704 | & 
BaGind.. oocccoceceseeese AS) 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potalo.......... 


~— 
tetra 1¢-@208 










Victor, Hay.......... eecceccecoes coos 
Victor, Manure..... a<eisauess ovceene 
Victor, Header..... oreccese eeveccecs 
Champion, Hay....... $e onanesons ened 

*hampion, Manure............. banaue 704 
Columbia, Hay.............--ses0e + BBA 
Columbia, Manure Fimiee estawen on: outa 
Columbia, Spading . 70% 
Hawkeye Wood Barley" FY tine ® dos 

wr 00; 6 tine, 86,00, 

.& C. Potato Digger..... $s teensenseas 654 

pvt 4 Hay. ccccc-cece B0K10R7T 4 


Acme Manure, 4 tine 
Acme Mauure, # tine 
Dakota Header.......... 
Jackeon Steel Barley....... 
OE as 0 pes 00040606 beececns ens 
W.&C., Faverite Wood ‘arley 4 tine, 
® doz., $5.10; 6 tine, e610 
Plated, “See od ns 


Fra Saw 
Red. Polished iand Var nished, .d0z, 
$1.15 631M 
Wile. 000.0. ccccescccee doz. 75 @3t 
Screens and Frames— 
See Screens. 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 
oT See . 2 
Best..$1.45 135 1.95 0.40 $3.20 4.9) 
Good $1 25 1.40 1.70 2.16 2.76 3.75 
“Eeult at doe 2.30 ¢.9 
rult an 6 sses- 
Presses, ar 4 p J hd Jelly. 


Fry Pa — Per Pans} 


Hemp Fuse ..cccecessceseee$? $2.00) 
Cotton FUuse,...-...s0e. 
Single Taped Fuse.. 
Double Taped Fuse.. 
Tréple Taped Fuse. ssnenene 





Py epee 
me ot 
+e ORIEL 


65&15 &H 
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geese 
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